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jEsop's fables 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

r The habit of idling siories is one o( ihe most primitive characteristics 
of the huoun rAce. The most ancient civilizations, the most barbarous 
tavagn, of whom we have any knowledge have yielded to investigators 
clear traces of ihc possession of this practise. The specimens of their 
narrative that have been gathered from all the ends of the earth and from 
Um remotest times of which we have written record show traces of pui- 
po«e, now religious and didactic, oow patriotic and political; but behind or 
beside the purpose one can discern the permanent human delight in the 
story for its own sake. 

The oldest of stories are the myths: not the elaborated and sophisti- 
cated tales that one finds in, «iy, Greek epic and drama, but the myth 
pure and simple. Thii it ihe answer of primitive science to the question 
of the biubanc child, the explanation of ihe thunder or the rain, of the 
ofigin of man ot of fire, of disease or death. The form of such myths is 
accounled for by the belief known as "animism," which assumed per- 
Kinaliiy in e\-ery object and phenomenon, and conceived no distinction 
in the kind of existence of a man, a dog. a tree, ot a stone. Such myths 
arc still told among, e. g., the .\merican Indians, and the assumption just 
meoiioned accounts for such features as the transformation of the same 
being from a man into a log or a fish, or the marriage of a coyote and a 
woman. Derived from this state of belief and showing signs of their 
ofigin, arr such animal stories as form the basis of the artistically worked- 
up taJe* of "Uncle Remus," 

Thus in primitive myth, the divinities of natural forces are not personi- 
ficouons, for there vras no figure of speech involved; the storm, the ocean, 
and the plaj;ue were to the mythmakers actually persons. The symbolical 
dement in literary myths is a later development, possible only as man 
):TaduaJly arrived at the realizauon of his sepatateoess in kind from the 
non-human objects of hit senses. With this realization came the attempt 
to jdipt the myths that had come down from more primitive times to bii 
new way of thinking, and the long process of making the myths reason- 
ahJc and credible set in. 

But while the htg}ier myths were being thus transformed into the 

■ , 1 I , . ' ■' I < V'ilixed man, the ways of thinking that had produced 

r;,:irial form survived to some extent in itorics of less 

ii!c no pretensions to be cither science or religion but 

•.uid ucily because they entertained. Tales of this kind have 
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8 INTHODUCTORY NOTE 

come down from mouth to mouih in Ic^s sophiiticnccd commul 

our own day, an<j are oow being killed out only by the printing-press 

and the difTusion of the an of reading. Bui happily many have been 

collected, and they are represented in ihe present volume by ihc 

"Marchen" or liouschold tales preserved by Grimm. 

Far earlier written down, but less primitive In kind, are the <1i»opic 
Fables, In these allegorical tales, die form of the old animinic story is 
used without any belief in the identity of the personalities of men and 
animals, but with a conscious double roeaaing and for the purpoie of 
teaching a lesson. The fable is a product not of llie folk but of the 
learned; and though at times it has been handed down by word of 
moulh, it is really a literary form. 

Still more recent, bolli in kind and in date, arc the Wonder stories of 
modern manufacture represented here by the tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen. This nineteenth-ccnlury Dane had a marvelous knack at 
entertaining children by repeating old folk-talcs of the type collected by 
Grimm; and his success in this led him on to attempt inventing new 
ones. The new ones were successful, too; but tliough the incidents were 
often suggested Iiy traditional stories, Hans Christian Andersen's finished 
products are to be regarded as a form of modern (ktion worked oat 
under the influence of more or lest primitive folk-talcs. 

Xsop is little more than the shadow of a natne. He was a slave £ 

the island of Samos, who Sourished, according to Herodotus, about the 
middle of the sixth century before Christ; and hit name is associated with 
the special use of the fable for political purposes at a time when the ruga 
of the tyranu in Greece made unveiled speech dangerous. About t 
hundred and fifty years after /Ksop't time, I>cmctrius of Phaleron e 
Iccied a large number of fables and called them by .Tjwp's name, a.ai 
version of these was turned into Latin verse by one Phidrus in the tJin 
of Augustus. This Phzdrus is the main source of the modern "jl'jop," 
but no one can point to any orte fable existing to-day as certainly the 
invention of the Samian slave. 

In India as well as in Greece the faWe was common from very early 
titnet; and near tlic beginning of our eta a Eluddhisi collection thai had 
come west by Alexandria was combined with that of Dcmeaiut. and 
later turned into Creek verse by Valerius Babrius. A Greek prwc version 
of Babrius was accepted for centuries as tlw original Xaop. The habil of 
nimming up the lesson of ihc fabtc in a "motal" at the end seemi I4 
have came in with the Oriental contribution. 
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The history of collcctioni of fables in Europe from Fhxdnis and 
Babrius down is one of incrcdiUe complexity, on many of the details of 
which scbcdan are yet ^ from agreement. Additions to the common 
stock have come in from a vast variety of sources; the stories have been 
retold scores of times, so that there is nothing approaching an authentic 
ten; yet the name of j£sop has clung till it has become merely a con- 
venioit name for this particular type o£ allegorical beast-tale. 

In the present collection, the fables have been retf^d in sim[Je language 
by Mr. Josef^ Jacobs. He has chosen those examples that have become 
most universally popular, and at the same time has given representatives 
from all the main sources. A ^ance at the tides will be sufficient to 
show to what an extraordinary extent these sim[de stories have become 
the common prtqiefty o£ all peoples. 
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^SOP'S FABLES 

THE COCK AND THE PEARL -^ 
^ COCK was once strutting up and down the farmyard among 
the hens when suddenly he espied something shining amid 
- the straw. "Ho! ho!" quoth he. "that's for me," and soon 
otcd it out from beneath the straw. What did it turn out to be 
t a Pearl that by some chance had been lost in the yard? "Vou 
"" may be a treasure," quoth Master Cock, "to men that prize you. 
but for me I would raiher have a single barley-corn than a peck of 
pearls." 

■ "PRXCIOI;! THINGS ABE FOB THOSE THAT CAN 



A" 

Rx Xti 
looted 
but a 



■ THE WOLF AND THE LAMB ' 

Once upon a time a Wolf was lapping at a spring on a hillside, 
when, looking up, what should he see but a Lamb just beginning 
to drink a little lower down. "There's my supper," tliought he, "if 
only I can find some excuse to seize it." Then he called out to the 
Lamb, "How dare you muddle the water from wWch I am drink- 
ing?" 

"Nay, master, nay," said Lambikin; "if the water be muddy up 

there, 1 cannot be the cause of it, for it runs down from you to me." 

"Well, then," said the Wolf, "why did you call me bad names 

this time last year'" 

"TTjai cannot be," said the Lamb; "I am only six months old." 

"I don't care." snarled the Wolf; "if it was not you it was your 

father;** and with that he rushed upon the poor little Lamb and— 

WAKBA WUHA WAXBA WAXKA WARKA — 

ate her all tip. But before she died she ga^>ed out — 

"aXV WCirjt WOA SWVl A TntAWT." 
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THE DOG AND THE SHADOW 

It happened that a Dog had got a piece of meal and was carrying 
it home in his mouth to eat it in peace. Now on his way home he 
had to cross a plank lying across a running brook. As he crossed, 
he looked down and saw his own shadow reflected in the water 
beneaih. Thinking it was another dog with another piece of meat, 
he made up his mind to have that also. So he made a snap at the 
shadow in the water, but as he opened his mouth the piece of meat 
fell out, dropped into the water and was never seen more. 

"beware lest you lose the SUDSTANCe BT CKASPING AT THK 
SHADOW." 



THE LION'S SHARE 



n 



The Lion went once a-hunting along with the Fox, the Jackal, 
and the Wolf. Tliey hunted and they hunted till at last they sur- 
prised a Stag, and soon took its life. Then came the question how 
the spoil should be divided. "Quarter me this Stag," roared the 
Lion; so die other animals skinned it and cut it into four parts. 
Then the Lion took his stand in front of the carcass and pronounced 
judgment: "The first quarter is for me in my capacity as King of 
Deasts; the second is mine as arbiter; another share comes to me for 
my part in the chase; and as for the fourth quarter, well, as for that, 
I should like to see which of you will dare to lay a paw upon it." 

"Humph," grumbled the Pox as he walked away with his tail 
between his legs; but he spoke in a low growl — 

"yOV mat SHAU the labours of the cheat, Btrr TOU WILL HOT 
SHAXB THE SPOIL.** 



THE WOLF AND THE CRANE ^ 



tar I 



A Wolf had been gorging on an animal he had killed, when sud- 
tienly a small bone in the meat sttick in his throat and he could not 
swallow it. He soon felt terrible pain in his ihrtat, and ran up and 
down groaning and groaning and seeking for something to relieve 
the pain. He tried to induce every one he met to remove the booai. 
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[ would give anything," said he, "if you would lake it out." At 
but the Crane agreed to try. and told the Wolf to lie on hii side and 
open hi» jaws as wide as he could. Then the Crane put its long neck 
down the Wolf's throat, and with its beak loosened the bone, till 
at Last ii got it out. 

"Will you kindly give me the reward you promised?" said the 
CracK. 

The Wolf grinned and showed his teetli and said: "Be content. 
You have put your head inside a Wolf's mouth and taken it out 
ajgaio in ufety; that ought to be reward enough for you." 

W^ "CKATITVDE AND CREED CO NOT TOGSTUER." 

■^ THE MAN AND THE SERPENT 

A Cocnirvman's son by accident trod upon a Serpent's tail, which 
turned and bit him so that he died. The father in a rage got his axe, 
and pursuing the Serpent, cut off part of its tail. So the Serpent in 
revenge began stinging several of the Farmer's catde and caused 
him severe loss. Well, the Farmer thought it best to make it up 

nh the Serpent, and brought food and honey to the mouth of its 

.r, and said to it: "Let's forget and forgive; perhaps you were right 
'.i punish my son, and take vengeance on my cattle, but surety I 
was right in trying to revenge him; now that we are both satisfied 
why should not we be friends again ?" 

"No, no," said the Serpent; "take away your gifts; you can never 
forget the death of your son, nor I the loss of my tail." 

"iSJUJUES MAT BE FORGIVtN, BITT NOT FOUGOTTBN." 

THE TOWN MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY MOUSE , 

V you must know that a Town Mouse once upon a time went 
h a visii^o his cousin 4n the country. He was rough and ready, 
I cousin, but he loved his town friend and made him heartily 
^ Beans and bacon, cheese and bread,' were all he h.id to 
B offered them freely.' The Town Mouse rather turned 
■ Oot^at this country fare, and Midr "I cannot undcrsiandk 
1 can put up with such |xx>r food as this but of 
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course.'Vou caaoot expect anything becieci'm the country/ come | 
with m^and I will show you how lo live. When you have been in 
town a week you will wonder how you could ever have stood 3 
country life." No sooner said than done: the two mice set off for 
rhe town and arrived at the Town Mouse's residence laie at night. 
"You will want some refreshment after out long journey," said the 
polite Town Mouse, and took his friend into the grand dining- 
room. There they found the remains of a fine feast, and soon the 
two mice were eating up jellies and cakes and all that was nice. 
Suddenly they heard growling and barking. "What is that?" said 
the Country Mouse. "It is only the dogs of the bouse," answered 
the other. "Only!" said the Country Mouse, "I do not like that 
music at my dinner." Just at [bat moment the door flew open, in 
came two huge m.istiffs, and the two mice had to scamper down 
and run off. "Good-hye, Cousin," said the Country Mouse, "Whatl 
going so soon?" said the other. "Yet," he replied; 

"bETTIR beans and bacon rx peace than CAKS3 AND ALE IN f 



THE FOX .\ND THE CROW 
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A Fox once saw a Crow fly off with a piece of cheese in its beak 
and settle on a branch of a tree. "That's for me, as I am a Fox " 
said Master Reynard, and he walked up to the foot of the tree. 
"Good-day, Mistress Crow," he cried. "How well you are lookii^ 
to-day: how glossy your feathers; how bright your eye. I feel sure 
your voice must surpass that of other birds, just as your figure does; 
let me hear but one song from you that I may grrec you as the 
Queen of Birds." The Crow lifted up her head and began to caw 
her best, but the momt-nl she opened her mouth the pi«c of cheese 
fell to the grotmd, only to be snapped up by Master Fox. "That 
will do," said he. "Tliat was all I wanted. In exchange for your 
cheese I will give you a piece of advice for the futuri>- 

"dO not imUIT FLAmitE«S." 

THE SICK UON 

A Lion had come to the end of his days and lay ikk unto i 
at the mouth of his cave, gasping for breath. The aoinuls, hisj 
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1, came round hJm and drew nearer as he grew more and more 
helpless. When they saw him on the point of death they ttiought 
lo themselves: "Now is the time to pay off old grudges." So the 
Boar came up and drove at him with his tusks; then a Bidl gored 
him with his horns; still the Lion lay helpless before them: so the 
Ass, feeling quite safe from danger, came up, and turning his tail 
^Ip the Lion kicked up his heels into his face. "This is a double 
^Blwh," growled the Lion. 

^B "only COWAMB insult DYINC MAJESTT." 

^^■p: an 

^Kioft. 

^■lodai 



THE ASS AND THE LAPDOG 



i pAXMEti one day came to the stables to see to his beasts of bur- 
: among them was his favourite Ass, that was always well fed 
i often carried his master. With the Farmer came his Lapdog, 
3 danced about and licked his hand and frisked about as huppy 
3S CDuld be. The Farmer felt in his pocket, gave the Lapdog some 
tiainty food, and sat down while he gave his orders to his servants. 
The Lapdog jumped into his master's bp, and lay there blinking 
while the Farmer stroked his ears. The Ass, seeing this, broke loose 
from his halter and commenced prancing about in imitation of the 
Lapdog. The Farmer could not hold his sides with laughter, so 
the ;V5S went up to him, and putting his feet upon the Farmer's 
ihouldcr attempted to climb into his lap. The Fanner's servants 
^nuhed up with sticks and pitchforks and soon taught the Ass that 

HHudowi 



CLUMSY JESTING IS N 



THE LION AND THE MOUSE 



E when a Lion was asleep a Uitlc Mouse began nmning up 
1 down upon him; this soon wakened the Lion, who placed his 
''fnigr paw upon him, and opened his big jaws to swallow him. 
"Pardon, O King," cried ihc little Mouse: "forgive me this time, I 
r forget it: who knows but what I miy lie able lo do you 
ae of these days ? " The Lion was so tickled ai the idea of 
I Mome being able to help him, that he lifted up his paw and 



. Some time after the Lio 



s caught in a trap, and the 
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hunters, who desired to carry him alive to the King, tied him-^ 
tree while they went in search of a waggon to carry him on. Jb* 
then the little Mou^e h:ippened to pass by, and seeing the sad plight 
in which the Lion was, went up to him and soon gnawed away 
the ropes that bound the King of the Beasts. "Was I not right?" 
said the Uttle Mou^. 

"Lrm-E FRIESDS MAY PROVE GREAT FIUENDS." 



THE SWALLOW AND THE OTHER BIRDS 

It happened that a Countryman was sowing some hemp seedt 
in n field where a Swallow and some other birds were hoppiog 
about picking up their food. "Beware of that man," quoth the 
Swallow. "Why, what is he doing?" said the others. "That is hemp 
seed he is sowing; be careful to pick up every one of the aeedi, or 
else you will repent it." The birds paid no heed to the Swallow's 
words, and by and by the hemp grew up and was made into cord, 
and (if the cords nets were made, and many a bird that had despised 
ihe Swallow's advice was caught in nets made out of that i 
hemp. "What did I tell you ?'" said the Swallow. 

"pESnOY TItE &EBD OF EVIL, Oil IT WILL CROW UP TU YOUR RUtlftJV 



THE FROGS DESIRING A KING 

The Frogs were living as happy as could be in a marshy sw 
that just suited them; they went splashing about coring for nobody 
and nobody troubling with them. But some of iliem thought that 
this was not right, that they should have a king and a proper con- 
stitution, so ihey determined to send up n petition to Jove to ^vc 
them what they wanted. "Mighty Jove," they cried, "send unto us 
a kitig that will rule over us and keep us in order," Jove laugh od 
31 their croaking, and threw down into the swamp a huge I 
which came down— l^crplas/i — into the swamp. The Frogs i 
frightened out of their lives by the cotnmoiion made tn their n 
and ail rushed to the bank to took at ttic horrible monster; but nfler 
a time, seeing that it did not move, one or two of the boldest of 
ibcm ventured out towards the Li»g, and even dared to I 
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ill it did I 



. Then the ^ 



I hero of the Fro 



■7 

mped 



greatest r 
upon the Log and commenced dancing up and down upon tl, there- 
upon all the Frogs dme and did the same; and for some time the 
Frogs went about their business every day without taking the shght- 
est notice of their ne\v King Log lying in their midst. But this did 
not suit them, so they sent another petition to Jove, and said to him, 
•"Wc want a real king; one that will really rule over us." Now this 
nuide [ove angry, so he sent among them a big Stork that soon set 
to work gobbling them all up. Then the Frogs repented when too 



BETTER NO RULE THAN CRUEL RULE. 



THE MOUNTAINS IN LABOUR 



r 

^^P One day the Countrymen noticed that the Mountains were in 
^^Tabour; smoke came out of their summits, the earth was quaking 
at their feet, trees were crashing, and huge rocks were tumbling. 
They felt sure that something horrible was going to happen. They 
ail gathered together in one place lo see what terrible thing this 
could be. They waited and they waited, but nothing came. At last 
there was a still more violent earthquake, and a huge gap appeared 
in the side of the Mountains. They all fell down upon their knees 
and waited. At last, and at last, a teeny, tiny mouse poked its little 
bead and bristles out of the gap and came running down towards 
them, and evtt after they used to say : 

"much outcry, uttle outconce." 

^Hl TuE Hares were so persecuted by (he other beasts, they did not 
^Hfcnow where to go. As soon as they saw a single animal approach 
^^plmn, off they u-ied to run. One day they saw a t:oop of wild Horses 
^B'tCampedinf! about, and in quite a panic all the Hares scuidcd otT to 
a lake liard by, determined to drown themselves rather than live in 
such a continual state of fear. But just as they got near the bank of 



THE R\RES AND THE FROGS 



troo[i 



i.f Frr 



„ fni-liti 



ed in their turn by ihe approach 
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of the Hares, scuillcd ofT, and jumped into the water, "Tm 
said otte of the Hares, "ihin;^ are not so bad as they seem: 
"there is always some one worse off than VOUESELP." 



THE WOLF AND THE KID 

A Kid was perched up on ihe top of a house, and looking down 
saw a Wolf passing under him. Immediately he began to revile 
and attack his enemy. "Murderer and thief," he cried, "what do 
you here near honest folks' houses ? How dare you make an ap peafr 
aiice where your vile deeds are known ?" 

"Curse away, my young friend," said the Wolf. 

"it is easy to be brave from a safe distance." 

THE WOODMAN AND THE SERPENT 

One wintry day a Woodman was tramping home from his work' 
when he saw something black lying on the snow. When he came 
closer he saw it was a Serpent to all appearance dead. But he took 
it up and put it in lus bosom lo warm while he hurried home. As 
soon as he got indoors he put tlie Serpent down on the hearth before 
the fire. The children watched it and saw it slowly come tu life 
again. Then one of (hem stooped down to stroke it, but the Serpent 
raised its head and put out its fangs and was about to sting (he 
child to death. So the Woodman seized his axe, and with one stral^^ 
cut the Serpent in two. "Ah," said he. 

"no cratituue Fao%f the wickw." 



THE BALD MAN AND THE FLY 

Thexe was once a Bald Man who sat down after work on a hot 
summer's day. A Fly came up and kept buzzing about his bald pate, 
and stinging him from time to time. The Man aimed j blow at bu 
little enemy, but — whacl^ — his palm c^nie on tiis liead instead; ag;iia 
the Fty Umncnted liim. but this time the Man was wiser and said; 

"you WIU. ONLY INrtlU TOUlSELf IF VOU TUCE 
NOTICE or UCSPICAILE HNEUtES." 



I 

I 
I 
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THE FOX AND THE STORK 

At oce time the Fox and ihe Siork were on visiting terins and 
seemed very good (Ttendt. So the Fox invited the Stork to dinner, 
and for a joke put nothing before her bui some soup in a very shal- 
low diih. This the Fox could easily lap up, but the Stork could only 
wet the cad of her long bill in it, and left the meal as hungry as when 
she began. "I am *orry," said the Fox, "the soup is not to your liking." 

"Pray do not apologise," said the Stork. "I hope you will return 
iKis visit, and come and dine witli me soon." So a day was appointed 
when the Fox should visit the Stork; but when they were seated at 
table all that was for their dinner was contained in a very long- 
necked jar with a narrow mouth, in which die Fox could not insert 
his snout, so all he could manage to do was to lick the outside of 
the jar. 

"1 will not apologise for the dinner," said the Stork: 
"one bad turn deserves another." 

THE FOX AND THE MASK 

A Fox had by some means got into the siore-roora of a t 
Suddenly he observed a face glaring down on him and began to be 
very frightened; but looking more closely he found it was only a 
Muk such as actors use to put over their face, "Ah," said the Fox, 
'you look very tine; il is a pity you have not got any brains." 
•"oLTsnie SHOW is A POOR suBSTmrre for inner worth." 



THE JAY AND THE PEACOCK 

A Jay venturing into a yard where Peacocks used to walk.found 
ibeft a ttumbcr of ftattwrs whidi had f<illen from the Peacocks when 
e nuMjlting. He tied them all to his tail and strutted down 
Blowards the Peacocks. When he came near tbem they soon diicov- 
1 ihc ^kU, and striding up in him pecked at him and plucked 
1 plumes. So the Jay could do rto better than go 
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back lo the other Jays, who had \vatched his behavio 

unce; but they were equally annoyed with him, and told him: 

"rr IS NOT ONLY FINE FEATHEKS THAT MAKE FINE BIKDS." 

THE FROG AND THE OX 

"Oh Father," said a little Frog to the big one situng by the sidi 
of a pool, "1 have seen such a terrible monster! It was as big as a 
mountain, with horns on its head, and a long tail, and it had hoofs 
divided in two." 

"Tush, child, tush," said the old Frog, "that was only Farmer 
While's Ox. It isn't so big cither; he may be a little bit taller than 1, 
but I could easily make myself quite as broad; just you see." So he 
blew himself out, and blew himself out, and blew himself out. "Was 
he as big as that?" asked he, 

"Oh, much bigger than that," said the young Frog. 

Again the old one blew himself out, and asked the young one I 
the Ox was as big as that. 

"Bigger, father, bigger," was the reply. 

So ilie Frog took a deep breath, and blew and blew and blew, and 
swelled and swelled and swelled. And then he said: "I'm sure 
the Ox is not as big as — " But at this moment he bursu 

"SELF-CONCEIT MAY LEAD TO SELF-DESntUCTlON." 



ANDROCLES 

A 51^ VE named Androcles once escaped from his master and fled U 
(he forest. As he was avandering about there he came upon a LJoi 
lying down moaning and groaning. Ai first he turned to flee, btd 
finding that tlic Lion did not pursue him, he turned back and v 
up to him. As he came near, the Lion put out his paw, which wax ti 
swollen and bleeding, and Androcles found that a huge thorn b 
got into it, and was causing all the pain. He pulled out the I 
and bound up ihe paw of the Lion, who was soon able to rise and 
lick the hand of Androcles like a dog. Then the Uoo took Androcles 
10 his cave, and every day used to bring him meal from which Co 
livt. But sliortly afterwanli both AndnxJcs and the Lioa were c 
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tured, and the slave was sentenced to be thrown to the Lion, after 
(lie latter had been kept without food for several days. The Emperor 
and all his Court came to see the spectacle, and Androcles was led 
out into the middle of ihe arena. Soon the Lion was let loose from 
bis den, and rushed bounding and roaring towards his victim. But 
as soon as he came near to Androcles he recognised his friend, and 
fawned upon him, and licked his hands hke a friendly dog. The 
Emperor, surprised at this, summoned Androcles to him, who told 
him the whole story. Whereupon the slave was pardoned and freed, 
and the Uon let loose to his native forest. 

"gratitude is the sign of noble souls." 

THE BAT, THE BIRDS, AND THE BEASTS 

A ciHEAT conflin was about to come off between the Birds and ihe^ 
Beasts. When the two armies were collected together the Bat hesi- 
lared which (o join. The Birds that passed his perch said: "Come 
with us"; but he said: "I am a Beast." Later on, some Beasts who 
tvere passing underneath him looked up and said: "Come with us"; 
but he said: "I am a Bird." Luckily at the last moment peace was 
nude, and no battle took place, so the Bat came to the Birds and 
wrished to join in tlie rejoicings, but they all turned against him and 
he had to fly away. He then went to the Beasts, but soon had to 
beat a retreat, or else ihey would have torn him to pieces. "Ah," said 
the Bat, "I see now, 

"ttt TIUT IS NEITHER ONE THING NOR THE 
OTHER HAS NO FRtENM." 



THE HART AND THE HUNTER 

Tilt Han was once drinking from a poo] and admiring the noble ' 
fignrc he made there, "Ah," said he, "where can you see such noble 
horns as these, with such antlers! 1 wish I had legs more worthy to 
bear such a noble crown; it is a pity they are so stim and slight." 
, At that moment a Hunter approached and sent an arrow whisthnj 
after htm. Away bounded the Han, and soon, by the aid of Y 
DtmUe legs, was nearly out of sight of the Hunter; hut not noticing ' 
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where he was going, he passed under some trees with branches gra 
ing low down in which his anders were caughl. so thai the Huour 
had time to come up. "AlasI alasl" cried the Hart: 

"we often despise what is most usej'ul to vs." 

THE SERPENT AND THE FILE 

A Serpent in the course of its wanderings came into an .irmourer's 
:ihop. As he ghded over the floor he felt his skin pricked by a file 
lying there. In a rage he iiirned round upon it and tried to < 
his fangs into it; but he could do no barm to heavy iron and I 
soon to give over his wrath. 

"rr IS USELESS attacking the insbk&ible." 



I 



THE MAN AND THE WOOD 

A Man came into a Wood one day with an axe in his hand, and 
begged all the Trees to give him a small branch which he warned fur 
a particular purpose. The Trees were good-nattircd and gave hun 
one of their branches. What did llie Man do but fix it into the axe 
head, and soon set to work cutting down tree after tree. Then the 
Trees saw how foohsh they had been in giving iheir enemy t 
means of destroying themselves. 

THE DOG AND THE WOLF 

A cAtJKT Wolf was almost dead with hunger when he bapp< 
to meet a House-dog who was pusiing by, "Ah, Cousin," 
Dog. "! knew how it would be; your irregular life will soon be 4 
ruin of you. Why do )-oti not work steadily as I do, and J 
your food regularly given to you?** 

**! would liavc no objection," said the Wolf, "if I could only get a 
place.'* 

"I will easily arrange thai for you,*' said the Dog; "come with c 
to my master and you shall share my work." 

So the Wolf and the Dug went towards the town together 



t way 



there the WoU noticed that the hair on a cert 
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1 him how 



Ae Dog's neck was very much worn away, so h 
that had come about. 

"Ob, ii is nothing," said the Dog. "That is only the place where 
the cotbj is put on at night to keep me chained up; it chafes a bit, 
but one soon gets used to tt." 

"I» that all?" said the Wolf. "Then good-bye to you, Master 
|p>g" 

■ "better starve free than be a fat SIAVE." 

THE BELLY AND THE MEMBERS 

Ont fine day ii occurred to the Members of the Body that they 
were doing all the work and the Belly was having all the food. So 
they held a meeting, and after a long discussion, decided to strike 
work (ill the Belly consented to lake its proper share of the work. 
So for a day or two, the Hands refused to take the food, the Mouth 
reftised to receive it, and the Teeth had no work to do. But after 
a day or t^vo the Members began to find that they themselves were 
not in a very active condition: the Hands could hardly move, and 
the Mouth was all parched and dry, while the Legs were unable to 
suppoitl the rest. So thus they found that even the Belly in its dull 
quiet way was doing necessary work for the Body, and that all must 
work togedier or the Body will go to pieces. 

THE H.VRT IN THE OX-STALL 

A Hajit hotly pursued by the hounds fled for refuge into an ox- 
uall, and buried itself in a truss of hay, leaving nothing to be seen 
It (he tips of his horns. Soon after the Hunters came up and asked 
one had *ecn the Haru The stable boys, who had been resting 
r (hdr dinner, looked round, but could sec nothing, and the 
I went away. Shortly afterwards the master came in, and 
; round, saw that something unusual had taken place. He 
] to the truss of hay and said: "What arc those two curioits 
logs nicking out of the hay?" And when the suble boys catne to 
t they disan-ercd the Hart, and soon made an end of hinL He 
I Inrnt thai 

"mothino ucates tiie master's ete." 



\ 
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THE FOX AND THE GRAPES 

One hot summer's day a Fox was stfolling through an orchi 

till he came to a bunch of Grapes just ripening on a vine which had 
been trained over a lofty branch. ")ust the thing to quendi my 
thirst," quolh he. Drawing back a few paces, he took a run and a 
jump, and just missed the bunch. Turning round again with a One, 
Two, Three, he jumped up, but with no greater success. Again and 
again he tried after the tempting morsel, but at last had to give it 
up, and walked away with his nose in the air, saying: "I am sure they 
are sour." 

"it is easy to despise what you cannot cet." 

THE HORSE, HUNTER, AND STAG ■ 

A Quarrel had arisen between the Horse and the Stag, so the 
Horse came to a Hunter to ask his help to take revenge on the Stag. 
The Hunter agreed, but said; "If you desire to conquer the Stag, you 
must permit me to place tliis piece of iron between your jaws, so that 
I may guide you with these reins, and allow this saddle to be placed 
upon your back so that I may keep steady upon you as we follow 
after the enemy." The Horse agreed to the conditions, and the 
Hunter soon saddled and bridled him. Then with the aid of the 
Hunter the Horse soon overcame the Si^g. and said to the Hunter: 
"Now, get off, and remove those things from my mouth and back." 

"Not so fast, friend," said the Hunter. "I have now got you imder 
bit and spur, and prefer to keep you as you arc at present," 

"if you allow men to use you for yol'R own purposes, thb^ 

WILL USE you fob TIISIRS." 

THE PEACOCK AND JUNO 

A Peacock once pbccd a pciiiion before funo desiring to have the 
voice of a nightingale in addition to his other attractions; but Juno 
refused his request. When he persisted, and pointed out that he was 
her favourite bird, she said: 

"kg CONTZVr Wmi VOUR lot; one cannot be FIUT in EVERrTllIIH 
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THE FOX AND THE LION 

When first the Fox saw the Lion he was terribly frightened, aad 
ran away and hid himself in the wood. Next time however he came 
near the King of Beasts he stopped at a safe distance and watched 
him pass by. Tlie ihird time they came near one another the Fox 
weoi straight up to the Uon and passed the time of day with him, 
asking him how his family were, and when he should have the 
pleasure of seeing him again; then turning his tail, he parted from 
the Lion without much ceremony. , 

"FA.MIUARITV BREEt>S CONTEMPT." I 

THE LION AND THE STATUE 

A Man and a Lion were discussing the relative strength of mea 
and lions in general. The Man contended that he and his fellows 
were stronger than lions by reason of their greater intelligence. 
"Cook now with me," he cried, "and I will soon prove that I am 
r^ht." So he look him into the public gardens and showed him a 
statue of Hercules overcoming the Lion and tearing his mouth in 
two. 

"That is all very well," said the Lion, "but proves nothing, for it 
was a nun who made the statue." 

"we can easily HErKESENT THINGS AS WE WISH TIIEM TO BE." 

THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER 



In a Bdd one summer's day a Grasshopper was bopping about, 
liiag and singing to its heart's content. An Ant passed by, bear- 
ing along with great toil an ear of corn he was taking to the nest. 
"Why not come and chat with mc," said the Grasshopper, "instead 
f (oiling and moiling in that way?" 
"I am hel^nng to by up food for the winter," said llie Ant, "and 

aid you to do the same." 
"Why bother about winter?" aid the Grasshopper; "we have got 
plenty of food at prMcnt." But the Ant went on iu way and con- 
tinued its toil. When the winter came the Grasshopper bad no 
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food, and fouod itself dying o£ hunger, while it saw the ants i 
tributing every day corn and grain from the stores they had colleaed 
in the summer. Then the Grasshopper knew: 

"n 15 BEST TO PREPAKE FOB THE DAYS OP NECEMITT." 

THE TREE AND THE REED 

"Well, little one," said a Tree to a Reed that was growing at its 
foot, "why do you not plant your feet deeply in the ground, and 
raise your head boldly in the air as I doP" 

"I am contented with my lot," said the Reed. "I may not be I 
grand, but 1 think 1 am safer." 

"Safe!" sneered the Tree, "Who shall pluck me up by the roots" 
or bow my head to the ground?" But it soon had to repent of its 
boasting, for a hurricane arose which tore it up from its roots, and 
cast it a useless log on the ground, while the little Reed, bending to 
the force of the wind, soon stood upright again when the norm 
had passed over. 

"OBSCWUTY OFTIEN BMNOS SAFBTY." 



THE FOX AND THE CAT 

A Fox was boasting to a Cat of itx clever devices for escaping $ 
enemies. "I have a whole bag of tricks," he said, "which contains a 
hundred ways of escaping my enemies." 

"I have only one," said the Cat; "but I can generally manage with 
that." Just at that moment they heiird the cry of a pack of hounds 
coming towards them, and the Cat immediately scampered up a tree 
and hid herself in tlic boughs. "This is my plan," said the Cat. 
"What are you going to do?" The Fox tliought first of one way, 
then of another, and while he was debating the hounds came nearer 
and nearer, and at bst the Fox in his confusion was caught up by 
(he hounds and sooti killed by the huntsmciL Miss Puss, wba 1 
been looking oa, said; 

S ONE UFE WAT THAN A Htmi»ED ON WHICH 
YOU CAKNOT IBCKON." 
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THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING 

\ A Woi-F found grejt difficulty in getting at the sheep owing to the 

j^Unce of the shepherd ;ind his dogs, but oae day it found the 

n of a sheep tfajt had been Hayed and thrown aside, so it put it on 

net its own pelt and strolled down among the sheep. The Lamb 

ftiat belongc-d to the sheep, whose skin the Wolf was wearing, began 

1 follow the Wolf in the Sheep's clothing; so, leading the Lamb a 

e apart, he soon made a meal off her, and for some time he suc- 

' ndeceiving the sheep, and enjoying hearty meals. 

"appearances a 



» 



THE DOG IN THE MANGER 
A Doc looking out for its afternoon nap jumped into the Manger 
of an Ox and lay there cosily upon the straw. But soon the Ox, re- 
lurning from its afternoon work, came up to the Manger and wanted 
to eat Kune of the straw. The Dog in a rage, being awakened from 
its slumber, stood up and barked at the Ox, and whenever it came 
near attempted to bite it. At last the Ox had to give up the hope of 
getting at tlie straw, and went away muttering: 



AH. eiOnX OFTEN GRUDGE OTHEES WllAT TIIEY 
CANNOT ENJOV THEMSEl.S'ES." 

THE MAN AND THE WOODEN GOD 



In the old days men used to worship stocks and stones and idols, 
and prayed lo them to give them luck. It happened that a Man had 
often prayed to a wooden idol he had rccnved from his father, but 
hii lock oever seemed to change. He prayed and he prayed, but still 
be rcouined as uoiucky as ever. One day in the greatest rage he weot 
to the Wooden God, and with one blow swept ii down from iu 
pcdoul. The idol broke in two, aod what did be see? An innnenie 
of ooitts flying all over the place. 

THE FISHER 

A FuHU ooce uwlc his bagpipes lo the bank of a river, and played 
D with the hope <rf making the Bsh rise; but never a one 
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put his oose out of the water. So he cast his net imo the river a 
soon drew it forth filled with fish. Then he took his bagpipes a^ 
and, as he played, the fish leapt up in the net. "Ah, you d^nce d 
when I play," said he. 

"Yes," said an old Fish: 

"when you are in a man's power vou must do as 

THE SHEPHERD'S BOY 

There was once a young Shepherd Boy who tended his sheep 
the foot of a mountain near a dark forest. It was rather lonely for 
him all day, so he thought upon a plan by which he could get a little 
company and some excitement. He rushed down towards the village 
calling out "Wolf, Wolf," and the villagers came out to meet him, 
and some of them stopped with him for a considerable time. This 
pleased the boy so much that a few days afterwards he tried the same 
trick, and again the villagers came to his help. Bui shortly after this 
a Wolf aaually did come out from the forest, and began to worry 
the sheep, and the boy of course cried out "Wolf, Wolf," siiit louder 
than before. But this time the villagers, who had been fooled twice 
before, thought the boy was again deceiving them, and nobody 
stirred to come to his help. So the Wolf made a good meal o(T the 
boy's flock, and when the boy complained, the wise man of the vil- 
bge said: 

"a liar will not be believed, even when he speaks the tri 



THE YOUNG THIEF AND HIS MOTHER 



imt^^J 



A youvc Man had been caught in a daring aa of theft and had 
been condemned lo be executed for it. He expreued his desire to 
see his Mother, and to speak with her before he was led to execution, 
and of course this was granted. When his Mother came to him he 
said: "1 want to whisper to you," and when she brought her car 
near him. he neariy bit it off. AH the bystanders were horrified, and 
asked him what he could mean by such brtiLiI .md inhuman conduci. 
"It is to punish her," he said, "Wlien 1 was young I began with 
stealing lilllc things, and brtmght them home to Md' 
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"of rdiuking and punishing me, she laughed and said: 'It will not be 
noticed.' Ii is because of her that 1 am here to-day." 
"He is right, woman," said the Priest; "the Lord hath said: 
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■ THE MAN AND HIS TWO WIVES 

In the old days, when men were allowed to have many wi^-es, a 
middle-aged Man had one wife that was old and one that was young; 
each loved him very much, and desired to see him like herself. Now 
the Man's hair was turning grey, which the young Wife did not like, 
as it made him look too old for her husband. So every night she used 
lo comb his hair and pick out the white ones. But the elder Wife 
»aw her husband growing grey with great pleasure, for she did not 
like to be mistaken for his mother. So every morning she used to 
arrange his hair and pick out as many of the black ones as she could. 
The consequence was the Man soon found himself entirely bald. 

"VIELD TO ALL AND YOU WILL SOON HAVE NOTHING TO YIELD." 

THE I^URSE AND THE WOLF 
"Be quiet now," said an old Nurse to a child sitting on her lap. 
If you make that noise again 1 will throw you to the Wolf." 
Now it chanced that a Wolf was passing close under the window 
as this was said. So he crouched down by the side of the house 
and wailed. "I am in good luck to-day," thought he. "It is sure to 
cry K»n, and a daintier morsel 1 h:iven't had for many a long day." 
So he waited, and he waited, and he waited, till at last the child began 
to cry, and the Wolf came forward before the window, and looked 
up to [be Nufie, wagging hn tail. But all the Nurse did was to shut 
window and call for help, and the dogs of the house came 
bJng Mil. "Ah," uid the Wolf as he galloped away, 

"enemies' promises uxre made to be broken." 

THE TORTOISE AND THE BIRDS 
LXomutt desired lo change its place of residence, so he asked an 
1 to his new home, promising her a rid) reward 
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for her uouble. Tlie Eagle agreed, and seizing ihe Turtoise by i 
shell with her taloiu, soared alofL On their way ihey met a Crow, 
who said to the Eagle: "Tortoise is good eating." "The shell is too 
hard," said the Eagle in reply. "The rocks will soon crack the shell," 
was the Crow's answer; aod the Eagle, uking the hint, let fall the 
Tortoise on a sharp rock, and ihc two birds made a hearty meal 
off the Tortoise. 

"never soar aloft ok an enemv's pinions." 

THE TWO CRABS 

One fine day two Crabs came out from their home to take a stroll 
on the sand. "Child," said the mother, "you arc walking very L 
gracefully. You should accustom yourself to walking straight ( 
ward without twisting from side to side." 

"Pray, mother," said the young one, "do but set the example yot 
self, and 1 will follow you." 

"example is THE BEST PRECEPT." 

THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN 

An Ass once found a Lion's skin which the hunters had left out in* 
the sun to dry. He put it on and went towards his native village. 
All fled at his approach, both men and animals, and he was a proud 
Ass that day. In his delight he lifted up his voice and brayed, butjj 
then every one knew him, and his owner came up and gave him^ 
sound cudgelling for the fright he had caused. And shortly afta 
wards a Fox came up lo him and said: "Ah, 1 knew you by your 
voice." 
"fiKB cumre* may ducuue, but mlly woem wat. disclose a foou" 

-1 THE TWO FELLOWS AND THE BEAR 

Two Fellows were travelling logether through a wood, wh< 
Bear rushed out upon them. One of the iravcUers happened to G 
in from, and he seized hold of the brandi of a tree, aikd hid him 
among the leaves. The other, seeing no help for it, threw himself J 
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B i^n the ground, with his face in the duit. The Bear, coming 
? to him, put his muzzle close to his ear, and sniffed and snifled. 
But M lai with a giowl he shook his head and slouched oH, for bears 
pill not touch dead meat. Then the fellow in the tree came down to 
bis comrade, and. laughing, said "What was it that Master Bruin 
irhispered to you?" 
"He told me," said the other, 

"KIVDI nVST A FKtEN-D WHO DGSERTS VOU AT A PINCH." 



THE TWO POTS 

^v.■a Pols had been left on the bank of a river, one of brass, and 
»ne of earthenware. When the tide rose they both floated off down 
tbc stream. Now the earthenware pot tried its best to keep aloof from 
the brass one, which cried out: "Feur norhing, friend, 1 will not 
strike you." 
"Bui I may come in contact with you," said the other, "if 1 come 
o close; and whether I hit you, or you hit me, I shall suffer for it." 



niE smoNG AND THE WEAK CANNOT KEEP COMPANY. 



THE FOUR OXEN AND THE LION 



■ loockM 

^^H[ A Lion used to prowl about a field in which Four Oxen used to 
^^^BweU. Many a lime he tried to attack them; but whenever he came 
^^Vbear they turned their tails to one another, so thai whichever way he 
^B approacbed them he was met by the horns of one of them. At last, 
^V however, they fell a.quarrelling among themselves, and each went 
oS to pasture alone in a separate corner of the field. Then the Lion 
■tucked ibctn one by one and soon made an end of all four. 

"united we stand, DIVniED WE FALL." 



- THE FISHER AND THE LITTLE FISH 
I It happened thai a Fisher, after fishing all day, caughi only a little 
"Pray, k-t me go, master," said the Fish. "I am much too small 
r your eating )usi now. If you put mr bock into the river I shall 
D grow, then you can nuke a fine meal off me." 
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"Nay, nay, my little Fish," said the Fisiher, "I have you i 
may Dot catch you hereafter." 

"a UTTLE thing in hand is worth M01t£ THAN A CKSAT 
THING IN PROSPECT." 

AVARICIOUS AND ENVIOUS 

Two neighbours came before Jupiter and prayed him to grant 
their hearts' desire. Now the one was £ul! of avarice, and tlie other 
eaten up with envy. So to punish ihem both, Jupiter granted that 
each might have whatever he wished for himself, but only on condi- 
tion that his neighbour had twice as much. The Avaricious man 
prayed to have a room full of gold. No sooner s.-tid than done; but 
all his joy was turned to grief when he found ih.'H his neighbour 
had two rooms full of the precious mcul. Then came the turn of the 
Envious man, who could not bear lo think that his neighbour had 
any joy at .ill. So he prayed that he might have one of his own eyes 
put out, by which means his companion would become totally blind. 

"vices ARE THEIR OWN PUNISHMENT." 

THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 

A Cftow, half-dead with thirst, came upon a Pitcher which 1 
once been full of water; but when the Crow put its beak into ll 
tnouth of the Pitcher he found that only very little water was IcftjB 
it, and that he could not reach Car enough down lo get at it. 
tried, and he tried, but at last had to give up in despair. Thei 
thought came to bim, and he look a pd^ble and dropped it into i 
Pitcher. Then he took another pebble and dropped it into 1 
Pitcher. Then he took another pebble and dropped that Into l| 
Pitclicr. Then he took another pebble and dropped that into i 
Piuhcr. Then he took another pebble and dropped that into I 
Pitcher. Then he took another (>cbblc and dropped that into i 
Pitcher. At Ust, at last, he saw the water mount up near him, i 
after casting in a few tnorc pebblet he was able to quench hit t[ ' 
and uve his Ufe. 

"UTTLC BV LnTU I>OU THE TWCK." 



» 
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THE MAN AND THE SATYR 

A Man had lost his way in a wood one bitter winter's night. As 
he was roaming about, a Satyr came up to him, and finding that he 
had lost his way, promised to give him a lodging for the night, and 
guide him out of the forest in the morning. As he went along to the 
Satyr's cell, the Man raised both his hands to his mouth and kept on 
blowing at them, "What do you do that for?" said the Satyr. 

"My hands are numb with the cold," said the Man, "and my 
breath warms them." 

After this they arrived at the Satyr's home, and soon the Satyr 
pot a smoking dish of porridge before him. But when the Man 
raised his spoon to his mouth he began blowing upon it. "And what 
do you do tli^l forP" said the Satyr. 

"The porridge is too hot, and my breath will cool it." 

''Out you go," said the Satyr, "i will have nought to do with a 
man who can blow hot and cold with the same breath." 

THE GOOSE WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS 

Owe day a countryman going to the nest of his Goose found there 
an egg all yellow and glittering. When he took it up it was as heavy 
as lead and he was going to throw it away, because he thought a trick 
had been played upon him. But he took it home on second thoughts, 
and soon found to his delight that it was an egg of pure gold. Every 
morning the same thing occurred, and he soon became rich by sell- 
ing hjs eggs. As he grew rich he grew greedy; and thinking to get at 
all the gtild the Goose could give, he killed it and opened it only 
'lo (uul,— nothing. 

'creed oft o'erxeacmes itself." 

THE LABOURER AND THE NIGHTINGALE 

A Labocbu by listening to a Nightingale's song throughout the 
ummcT night. So pleased was lie with it that the next night he set 
9 tfaji for it and capcured it. "^ow that I have caught tlwe," he cried, 
u ihalt always sing to mc." 
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"We Nightingales never sing in a cage," said the bird. 
"Then I'll eat thee," said the Labourer. "! have always heard say 
that nightingale on toast is a dainty morsel." 

"Nay, kill me not," said the Nightingale; "but let me free, and 
I'll tell thee three things Ear better worth than my poor body." The 
Labourer let him loose, and he flew up to a branch of a tree and 
said: "Never believe a oipiive's promise; that's one thing. Then 
again: Keep what you have. And third piece of advice is: Sorrow 
not over what is lost forever." Then the song-bird flew away. 

THE FOX, THE COCK, AND THE DOG 

One moonlight night a Fox was prowling about a farmer's t 
coop, and saw a Cock roosting high up beyond his reach, 
news, good news!" he cried. 

"Why, what is that?" said the Cock. 

"King Lion has declared a universal truce. No bea» may hurt 
a bird henceforth, but all shall dwell together in brotherly friend- 
ship." 

"Why, that is good news," said the Cock; "and there I see some 
oiie coming, with whom we can share the good tidings." And to 
saying he craned his neck forward and looked afar off. 

"What is il you see?" said the Fox. 

"It is only my master's Dog that is coming towards m. 
going so soon?" he continued, as the Fox began to turn away a 
as he had heard the news. "Will you not slop and congraiubte d 
Dog on (he reign of universal peace?" 

"1 would gladly do so," said the Fox, "but I fear he may not baVe 
heard of King Lion's decree." 

"CUNNIKC OPTBN OUTWIIK ITSlLf." 



THE WIND AND THE SUN 

The Wind and the Sun were disputing which was the iirad 
Suddenly ihi^ »w a traveller coming down the rtud. and (he I 
said: "I see a way to tkcidc our dilute. Whichever of us c 
th^t tr;ivctler to lake off his cbak shall be regarded oi the si 



HERCULES AND THE WAGGONER 
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Tou begin." So the Sun retired behtnil a cloud, and the Wind began 
to blow as hard as it could upon the traveller. But the harder he blew 
the mart; closely did the traveller wrap his cloak round him. till at 
last the Wind had to give up in despair. IIkq the Sun came out 
and ihone in all his glory upon the traveller, who soon ioiuid it too 
hoi to walk with hi& cloak on. 

I "kindness effects more T«AN SEVERITT." 

A Waggoner was once driving a bea%7 load along a very muddy 
■y. .\t last he came to a part of the road where the wheels sank 
ilf-way into the mire, and the more the horses puUed, the deeper 
iank the wheels. So the Waggoner threw down his whip, and knelt 
down and prayed to Hercules the Strong. "O Hercules, help me 
in this my hour of distress," quoth he. But Hercules appeared to 
him, and said : 
"Tut, man, don't sprawl there. Get up and put your shoulder 
^^^D the wheel." 

^^H "the cods help them that help THEMSELVES." 

^^ THE MAN, THE BOY, AND THE DONKEY 

A Man and his son were once going with their Donkey to market, 
they were walking along by its side a countryman passed them 
1 said: "You fools, what is a Donkey for but to ride upon?" 
So the Man put the Boy on the Donkey and they went on their 
^ way. Bui soon they passed a group of men, one of whom said: "Sec 
that lazy youngster, he lets his fadit?r walk while he rides." 

So the Man ordered liis Boy (o get o0, and got on himself. Bui 
ihey hadn't gone far when tlwy passed two women, one of whom 
viid to the other; "Shame on that lazy lout to let his poor little son 
irudge aking." 

Well, ihe Man didn't know what to do, hut at last he took his 
Bijy up before him on (he Doiikt7. By this time they had cooie to 
the town, and the passers^ b^^an to jeer and point at them. The 
~ bn stopped and asked what they were scoffing au The men satdr 
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"Aren't you sshamed of yourself for overloading that poor I 

of yours — you and your hulking son?" 

The Man and Boy got off and tried 10 think what to do. They 
thought and they thought, till at last they cut down a pole, tied the 
Donkey's feet to it, and raised the pole and the Donkey to ilieir 
.shoulders. They went along amid the laughter of ah who met them 
till they came to Market Bridge, when the Donkey, getting one 
of his feet loose, kicked out and caused the Boy to drop his end of 
the pole. In the struggle the Donkey fell over the bridge, and his 
fore-feet being ded together he was drowned. 

"That will teach you," said an old man who had followed 
them: 

"pIXASE ALL, AND YOU WILL PLEASE tiOHZ." 

THE MISER AND HIS GOLD 

Once upon a time there was a Miser who used to hide his gold at 
ihefoot of a tree in his garden; but every week he used to go and dig 
it up and gloat over his gains, A robber, who had noticed tliis, went 
and dug up the gold and decamped with il. When the Miser next 
came to gloat over his treasures, he found nothing but the empty 
hole. He tore his hair, and raised such an outcry that all tlie neigh- 
l)ours came around him. and he told ihcm how he used (o come and 
visit his gold. "Did you ever take any of it out P" asked one of them, 

"Nay," said he, "1 only came to look at iL" 

"Then come again and look at the hole," said a neighbour; "it 4 
do you just as much good." 

"WEALTM UNUSED MIGHT AS WELL NOT EXIST." 

THE FOX AND THE MOSQUITOES 

A Fox after crossing a river got its tail eounglcd in a buil^ J 
could not move. A number of Mo«.|iii(oex seeing its plight 1 
ujxin it and en}oyed a good meal undisturbed by its taiL A i 
hog strolling by took pity upon the Fox and went up to him; ' 
are in a bad way, neighbour," said the hcdgchr^; "shall I relic 
by driving oH those Mosquitoes who are sucking your blood ^j 
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ink you, Master Hedgehog," said the Fox, "but 1 would 
not." 

"Why, how is that?" asked the hedgehog. 

"WdJ, you see," was the answer, "these Mosquitoes have had their 
(ill; if you drive these away, others will come with fresh appetite 
and bleed me to death." 



^ THE FOX WITHOUT A TAIL 

It happened that a Fox caught its tsit in a trap, and in struggling 
to relose himself lost all of it but the sctimp. At tirst he was ashamed 
J, to show himself among his fellow foxes. But at last he determined 
D put 3, bolder face upon his misfortune, and summoned all the foxes 
i a general meeting to consider a proposal which he bad to place 
[ore them. When they had assembled together the Fox proposed 
I they should all do away with their tails. He pointed out how 
xinvcniem a uil was when they were pursued by their enemies, the 
; how much it was in the way when they desired to sit down 
d hold a fnendly conversation with one another. He failed to see 
f advanUge in carrying about such a useless encumbrance. "That 
I all very well," said one of the older foxes; "but I do not ihink you 
would have recommended us to dispense with our chief ornament 
if you bad not happened to lose it yourself." 

"dISTHUET IKTtllEmO ADVICE." 



THE ONE.EYED DOE 

L Doe had )ud the misfortune to lose one of ber eyes, and could 
e any one approaching her on th,it side. So to avoid any danger 
t always used to feetl on ;i high cliff near the xa, with her sound 
; lootcing towards the land. Ely this means she could see when- 
r the burners approached her on land, and often escaped by this 
Mas. But the hunters found out that she was blind of one eye, and 
tng a boat rowed imdcr the cliff where she used lo feed and sboi 
I the sea. "All," cried she with her dying voice, 

"vOlf CAKNor ESCAPE TOUK FATE." 
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BELLING THE CAT 

LoNc ago, the mice had a general council to consider what meas- 
ures they could take lo outwit their common enemy, the Cat. Some 
said this, and some said thai; but at bst a young mouae got up and 
said he had a proposal to make, which he thought would meet the 
ease. "You will all agree," said he, "that our chief danger consists 
in the sly and treacherous manner in which tlie enemy approaches 
us. Now, if we could receive some signal o£ her approacti, we could 
easily escape from her. I venture, therefore:, to propose thai 2 small 
bell be procured, and attached by a ribbon rotmd ihe neck of the 
Cat. By this means we should always know when she was about, z 
could easily retire while she was in the neighbourhood." 

This proposal met with general applause, until an old mouse ■ 
up and said: "That is all very well, but who is to bell the Cat?" * 
mice looked at one another and nobody spoke. Then the old mouse 
said: 

'*rr IS EASY TO PROPOiS IMPOSSIBLE KEMEDIES." 



THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 

The Hare was once boasting of his speed before the other animals. 
"1 have never yet been beaten," said he, "when I put forth my full 
speed. I challenge any one here to race with me." 

The Tortoise said quietly, "I accept your challenge." 

"That is a good joke," said the Hare; "I could chmce round you all 
the way." 

"Keep your bamtlng till you've beaten," answered the TortoiM. 
"Shall we race?" 

So a course was fixed and a stan was made. The Hare darted 
almost out of sight at once, but soon stopped and, to show his con- 
tempt for the I'oftoise, lay dawn to have a nap. The Tortoise 
plodded on and plodded on, and when ihc Hare awoke from bis 
nap, he saw the Tonoise just tiear the winntng-poit and could not 
ruo up in time to save the race. Then uid the Tortoise: 

"rLCOPINC WIN* THl lUCE." 
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I THE OLD UAU AND DEATH 

Am old labourer, bent double with age and toil, was gaiheriog 
sticks in a forest. At last he grew so tired and hopeless that he threw 
down the bundle of sticks, and cried out: "I cannot bear this life any I 
longer. t\h, I wish Death would only come and take me!" 

As he spoke, Death, a grisly skeleton, .ippeared and said to him: 
"What wouldst ihou, Monal ? I heard thee call me." 

"Please, sir," replied the woodcutter, "would you kindly help me 
la Bfl this faggot of sticks on to my shoulder?" 

"we would often be sorry if our wishes wem 



THE HARE WITH MANY FRIENDS 

A Hare was very popular with the other beasts who all claimed 
CO be her friends. But one day she heard the hounds approaching 
and hoped to escape them by the aid of her many Friends. So she 
went to the horse, and asked him to carry her away from the hounds ' 
on his back. But he declined, stating that he had important work 
to do (or his master. "He felt sure," he said, "that all her other 
iriends would come to her assistance." She then applied to the bull, 
■nd hoped that he would repel the hounds with his horns. The bull 
replied: "1 ara very sorry, but I have an appointmem with a lady; 
but 1 feet sure that our friend the goat will do what you want." 
The goat, however, feared that his back might do her some harm if 
he took her upon it. The ram, he felt sure, was the proper friend to 
apply to. So site went to the ram and told him the case. The ram r 
plied: ".\nother time, my dear friend. I do not like to interfere on i 
the present occasion, as hounds have been known (o eat sheep as well ' 
as hares." The Hare then applied, as a last hope, to the calf, who I 
ingreited that he was unable m help her, as he did not like to take 
;lbc tckponsibtlity upon himself, as so many older persons than bim- 

" lud ckdiiicd the task. By tJus time the hotuids were quite near, 
the Ihuc took to her heels and luckily escaped. 

'lu tiiat has many ntisNn, has ko ntiKNiM." 
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THE LION IN LOVE 

A Lion once fell in love with a beautiful maiden and proposed 
marriage to her parents. The old people did not know what to say. 
They did not like lo give (heir daughter to the Lion, yei they did 
not wish to enrage the King at Beasts. At last ihe father said: "We 
feel highly honoured by your Majesty's proposal, but you see G 
daughter is a tender young thing, and wc fear that in the vehcr 
of your a0ection you might possibly do her some injury, 
venture to suggest that your M.ijesiy should have your claws re- 
moved, and your teeth extracted, then we would gladly consider your 
proposal again." The Lion was so much in love that lie had his claws 
trimmed and his big teeth taken out. But when he came again to the 
parents of the young girl they simply laughed in his face, and bade 
him do his worst. 

"lo\x csn tame the wildest." 



THE BUNDLE OF STICKS 

An old man on the point of death summoned his sons around him 
to give them some parting advice. He ordered his servants to bring 
in a faggot of sticks, and said to his eldest son: "Break it." The son 
strained and strained, but with all his efforts was unable to break the 
Bundle. The other sons also tried, but none of them was succ«sful. 
"Untie the faggots," said the father, "and each of you take a stick." 
When they had done so, he called out (o them : "Now, break," and 
each stick was easily broken. "You see my meaning," said their 
father. 



THE LION, THE FOX. AND THE BEASTS 

The Lion once gave out that he was dck untn death and sum- 
moned the animals to come and hear hit last Will and Testam 
So the Goat came to the Lion's cave, atul stopped there listening t 
a long time. Then a Shwp went in, and before xhc came out a C 
nil III rrtreivf the Ust wi^ics irf the Lord of ih»- Bcatis. 
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n ihe Lion seemed to recover, and came to the mouth ot his cave, 
and saw the Fox, who had been waiting outsi<le for some time. 
"Why do you not come to pay your respects to me?" said the Lton 
to the Fox. 

"I beg your Majesiy's pardon," said the Fox, "but I noticed the 
track of the amm^ils that have already come to you; and while 1 
see many hoof-marks going in, I see none coming out. Till the ani- 
mals that have entered your cave come out again I prefer to remain 
in (he open air." 

"it is easier to cet into tub enemy's toils than out again." 



THE ASS'S BRAINS 
The Lion and the Fox went hunting together. The Lion, on the 
advice of the Fox, sent a message to the Ass, proposing to tnake an 
alliance between their two families. The Ass came to the place of 
meeting, overjoyed at the prospect of a royal alliance. But when he 
came there the Lion simply pounced on the Ass, and said to the Fox: 
"Here is our dinner for tcwlay. Watch you here while 1 go and have 
a nap. Woe belldc you if you touch my prey." The Lion went away 
and the Fox waited; but finding that his master did not return, ven- 
tured lo lake out the- brains of the Ass and ate them up. When the 
ion came back he soon noticed the absence of the brains, and asked 
Fox in a terrible voice: "What have you done \vith the brains?" 
Bmtns, your Majesty! it had none, or it would never have fallen 
nu> your trap." 

"wit has always an answek ready." 



■ THE EAGLE AND THE ARROW 

r An Eagle was soaring through the air when suddenly it heard the 
wbizz of an Arrow, and felt iiseU wounded to death. Slowly it flul- 
Icicd down lo the eanh, with its life-blood pouring out of il. Look- 
ing down upon the Arrow with which it had been pierced, it found 
that the haft of the Arrow had been feathered with one of its own 
plumes. "Alas!" it cried, as it died, 

."WS OFTm CIVE OOB ENEMIES THE hlEANt FOR OtHt OWK btSnitCnON." 
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THE MILKMAID AND HER PAIL 

Patty the Milkmaid was going to market carrying her milk 
Pail on her head. As she went along she began calculating what she 
would do witli the money she would gel for the milk. "Ill buy some 
fowls from Farmer Brown," said she, "and they will lay eggs each 
mornmg, which 1 will sell to the parson's wife. With the money that 
1 get from the sale of these eggs I'll buy myself a new dimity frock 
and a chip hai ; and when I go to market, won't all the young men 
come up and speak to met Polly Shaw will be that jealous; but I 
don't care. I shall just look at her and toss my head Uke this," As 
she spoke she tossed her head back, the Fail fell oil it, and all ihe 
milk was spilt. So she had to go home and tell her mother wl 
had occurred. 

"Ah, my child," said the mother, 

"do not count VOUB chickens before niEV ARE HATCHED. 

THE CAT-MAIDEN 

The gods were once disputing whether it was possible for a living 
being to change its nature. Jupiter said "Yes," but Venus said "No." 
So, to try the question, Jupiter turned a Cat into a Maiden, and gave 
her to a young man for a wife. The wedding was duly performed 
and the young couple sat down to the wedding-feast. "Sec," said 
Jupiter, to Venus, "how becomingly she behaves. Who could tell thai 
yesterday she was but a Cat? Surely her nature is changed?" 

"Wait a minute," replied Venus, and let loose a mou.se into the 

room. No sooner did the bride see this than she jumped up from her 

scat and tried lo pounce upon the mouse. "Ah, you see," said Venus, 

"nature will out." 

THE HORSE AND THE ASS 

A HoRsi and an Ass were travelling together, the Horse prat 
along in its fine trappings, the Ass carrying with diflicuhy the heavy 
weight in its panniers. "I wish I were you," sighed the Ass; "nothing 
to do and well fed, and all thai 5nc harness upon you." Next dftth 
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■rc was a great batile, and the Horse was wounded to 

death in the fiiul charge oi the day. His friend, the Ass, happened 

to pass by shortly afterwards and found him on the point of death. 

"1 was wrong " said the Ass: 

"bettex humble secumty than gilded danger." 



THE TRUMPETER TAKEN PRISONER 

A Trumpeter during a battle ventured too near the enemy and 
was capiured by them. They were about to proceed to put him to 
death when be begged (hem to hear his plea for mercy. "I do not 
fighi," said he, "and indeed carry no weapon; 1 only blow this 
trumpet, and surely that cannot harm you; then why should you 
kill me?" 

"You may not fight yourself," said the others, "but you encourage 
and guide your men to the fight." 

"words may be deeds." 



^™ THE BUFFOON AND THE COUNTRYMAN 

At a country fair there was a BuiToon who made all the people 
laugh by imitating the cries of various animals. He Brushed off by 
squeaking so like a pig that the specuturs thought that he had a 
porker concealed about him. Bui a Countryman who stood by said: 

I "Call that a pig's squeak! Nodiing tike ii. You give me till to- 
morrow and I will show you what it's like." The audience laughed, 
but next day, sure enough, the Countryman appeared on the stage, 
wid putting his head <iown squealed so hideously that the sjwctators 
hissed and threw stones at him to make him stop, "You fools!" he 
cried, "see what you have been hissing." and held up a little pig 
whose ear he had been pinching to make him utter the squeals. 



UBN onsN AFPLAUD AN lUTTATtON AND HISS THE REAL TIUNC 



THE OLD WOMAN AND THE WTNE-|AR 

Yot; must know that sometimes old women like a gUss of wine. 
One of this son once found a Wine-jar lying in the road, and eagerly 
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went up to it hoping to find it full. Bui when she took it up i 
found that all the wine had been drunk out of it. Still she look a 
long sniff at the mouch of the Jar. "Ah," slie cried, 

"what memories CLINr, ROUND THE INSTRUMENTS OF OUR PLEASUl 

THE FOX AND THE GOAT 

Bv an unlucky chance a Fox fell into a deep well from ivhich 
he could not get out. A Goat passed by shortly afterwards, and 
asked the Fox what he was doing down there. "Oh. have you not 
heard?" said the Fox; "there is going to be a great drought, so ! 
jumped down here in order to be sure to have water by me. Why 
don'i you come down too?" The Goat thought well of this advice, 
and j umped down into the well. But the Fox immediately jumped on 
her back, and by putting his fool on her long horns managed to 
jump up to the edge of the well. "Good-bye, friend," said the F ox, 
"remember next time, 

"nEVBR trust the -advice of a man in DIFtlCULTIES." 



And this is the end of >Esop's Fables. HursaiiI 



GRIMMS 
HOUSEHOLD 

TALES 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The "Kinder- und HausiDarchen" o( the broihcrs Griium was the fi 
deliberate auempl to presen'e in iheir pure form tlie tnulitional damestic 
tales of the German people. The stories published in their volumes of 
1812 and 1815, and revised and added to in successive editions, were 
collected by them chieSy from the mouths of the peasantry in their native 
county of Hunau in Prussia and in Hesse, bul the oilier provinces of 
Germany, as well as German Austria and Switzerland, also contributed. 
It waK the aim of the collectors, carried out with great fidelity and a 
remarkable instina for the truly popular, to avoid all additions, logical 
or artistic; to retain as far as possible the actual language of the peasants, 
and to eliminate all foreign and sophisticated elements. 

The result of their labors, extending through a long stretch of yeats, 
was twofold: they produced one of (he most delightful story books in the 
world, and they preserved for the scientific student of mythology and 
folk-lore a moss of invaluable material which was even tlien l>cginning to 
disappear. Further, in the discussion und classification of variant forms ot 
these tales, gathered in diJTercni pans of the world, ihcy advanced notably 
llie science of comparative mythology. 

Wilhclm Grimm, the younger brother, who did the greater part of the 
work of collecting and revising, was born at Hanau on February 24, 1786. 
Together with Jakob, he acted ai librarian at Cassel, and professor at 
Gijttingen and at Berlin, where he died, December 16, t859. Betides the 
works in wliicli he coUaboiaied with his brother, he produced an impor- 
tant book on the German Heroic Legend. 

The elder brother, Jakob, was born in 1785, also at Haruu. and died in 
Berlin in 1863. He is chiefly diitinguishcd for hii work in Germanic 
philology, hi> German Grammar being practically the foundation work 
of litis branch of learning. The brothers lived in the closest intimacy, 
occupying the same house and often working on the tame sul^cas, and 
both the great German Dictionary known by their name and the coUec* 
lion of "Marchcn" from which the following staries are taken 
result of this collaboration. 
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GRIMM'S TALES 

THE FROG-KING. OR IRON HENRY 

IN old times when wishing still helped one. there lived a king 
whose daughters were all benuiiful, but the youngest was so 
beautiful that the sun itself, which has seen so much, was 
astonished whenever it shone in her face. Close by the King's castle 
lay a great dark forest, and under an old iime-tree in the forest was 
a wdl, and when the day was very warm, the King's child went out 
into the forest and sat down by the side of the cool fountain, and 
when she was dull she took a golden b:iU, and threw it up on high 
and caught it, and this ball was her favourite plaything. 

Now it so happened that on one occasion the princess's golden 
ball did not fall into the little hand which she was holding up for it, 
but on to the ground beyond, and rolled straight into the water. The 
King's daughter followed it with her eyes, but it vanished, and the 
wdl was deep, so deep tliat the bottom could not be seen. On this 
she began to cry, and cried louder and louder, and could not be com- 
forted. And as she thus lamented, some one said to her, "What ails 
ibee, King's daughter? Thou weepest so that even a stone would 
show pity." She looked round to the side from whence the voice 
and saw a frog uretchtng forth its thick, ugly head from the 
"Ah! old water-splasher, is it thou?" said she; "I am weeping 
my golden hall, which ha.i fallen inio the well." 
"Be quici, and do not weep," answered ilie frog. "I can help thee. 
It what wilt thou give me if I bring thy plaything up again?" 
itcvcr thou wilt have, dear frog," said she — "my clothes, my 
pearls and jewels, and even the gtildcn crown which I am wearing." 
The frog aiuwered, "I do not care for thy clothes, thy pearls and 
iewcU, or ihy goliJeo crown, but if thou wilt love me and let me b 
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thy companion and play-fellow, and sii by thee at ihy little t 
and eat ofT thy little goldi-n pblc, »nd drtuk out of thy little cup, 
and sleep in thy hltlc bed— if thou wilt promise me this 1 will go 
down IkIhw, and bring ihcc thy golden b;i[l up again." 

"Oh, yes," said she, "1 promise thee all thou wishest, if thou wilt 
but bring me my bail back agiiin." She, however, thought, "How 
silly the frog does talk! He lives in the water with the other frogs 
and cro;iks, and can be no companion to any human bcingi" 

But the frog when he had received this promise put his head into 
the water and tank down, and in a short time came swimming up 
ajijain with the ball in his mouth, and threw it on the grass. The 
KJng*s d^iughlcr was delighted to see her pretty plaything once 
more, and picked it up, and ran away with it. "Wait, wait," said the 
frog. "Take me with thee. 1 can't run as thou canst." But what did 
it avail him to scream his croak, croak, after her, as loudly as he 
could ? She did not listen to it, but ran home and soon forgot the 
poor (rog, who was forced to go back into his well again. 

The next day when she had seated herself at table with the King 
and all the courtiers, and was eating from her little golden plate, 
something came creeping sphsh, splash, sphsh, splash, up the marble 
staircase, and when it had got to the top, it knocked at the door and 
cried, "Princess, youngest princess, open the door for me." She ran 
to sec who was outside, but when she opened the door, there sat the 
frog in front of it. Then she slammed the door to, in great hastet 
sat down to dinner again, and was quite frightened. The King saw 
plainly thai her heart w.is beating violently, and said, "My child, 
what an thou so afraid of!* Is there perchance a giant outside 
who wants to carry thee away?" "Ah, no," replied she, "it U 1 
giant, but a disgusting frog." 

"What does the frog want with ihcc?" "Ah, dear father, ■ 
c!.iy when I was in the forest sitling by the well, playing, my g 
ball fell into the water. And bi.vaiM« 1 cried so, the frog brougl 
out again for me, and because be insisted so nn it, I pronititcd hia 
should be my companion, but I never tluiught he would be a 
come out of his water) And now he is outside there, and v 
come in to me." 

In the meantime it knocked a seaind time, and cried, 
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"PfincessI youngest prjncessl 
Open ihe door for me! 
Dtttt ihou not know what thou aida lo mc 
YeslcrJay by the cool waters of the fountain? 
Princess, youngest princess! 
Open the door for mel" 

Then said the King, "That which thou hast promised, must thou 
Erform. Go and lei him in," She went and opened the door, and 
! frog hopped in and followed her, step by step, to her chair. 
"here he sat still and cried, "Lift me up beside ihee." She delayed, 
utnil at last the King commanded her to do it. When the frog was 
once on the chair he wanted to be on the table, and when he was oo 
the uble he said, "Now, push ihy little golden plate nearer to me 
that we may eat together," She did tliis, but it was easy to see that 
she did not do it willingly. The frog enjoyed what he ate, but 
almost every mouthful she took choked her. At length he said, "1 
have eaten and am satisfied; now I am tired, carry me into thy lilde 
room and make thy little silken bed ready, and we will both lie down 
and go to sleep." 

The King's daughter began to cry, for she was afraid of the cold 
frog which she did not like to touch, and which was now to sleep 
in bcr pretty, clean litde bed. But the King grew angry and said, 
"He who helped thee when thou wen in trouble ought not after- 
It (o be despised by thee." So she took hold of the frog with two 
ingen, carried him upstairs, and put him in a corner. But when she 
s in bed be crept to her and said, "1 am lire^l, I want to deep as 
] as thou, hft me up or 1 will tell thy father." Then she was 
ibly angry, and took him up and threw him with all her might 
^iiui the wall. "Now, thou wilt be quiet, odious frog," said she. 
It when he fell down he was no frog but a king's son with beautiful, 
Itiod eyes. He by her father's will was now her dear companion and 
husband. Then he told her how he had been bewitched by a wicked 
witch, and how no one could have delivered him from the well but 
herself, and that lo-morrow ihcy would go together into his king- 
dom. Then they went to slc«p, and next morning when the sim 
awoke ihem, a carriage came driving up with eight white horses, 
which had white ostrich fraihtis on their heads, and ivere h.itnessed 
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with golden chains, and behind stood the ]^ung King's 
faithful Henry. Faithful Henry had been so unhappy when his mas- 
ter was changed ioto a frog, that he had cau^ three iron bands 
to be laid round his heart, les>i it should hurst with grief and sadness. 
The carriage was to conduct the young King into his kingdom. 
Faithful Henry helped them both in, and placed himself behind 
again, and was full of joy because of this deliverance. And when 
they had driven a part of tlie way, tlie King's son heard a cracking 
behind him as if something had broken. So he turned round and 
cried, "Henry, the carriage is breaking." 

"No, master, it is not the cairiage. It is a band from my hcan, 
which was put there in my great pain when you were a frog and im- 
prisoned in the well." Again and once again while they were on 
their way something cracked, and each time the King's son thought 
the carriage was breaking; but it was only the bands which were 
springing from the heart of faithful Henry because his master » 
set free and was happy. 

OUR LADY'S CHILD 
Hard by a great forest dwell a wood-cuner with hit wife, who had 
an only child, a htde girl of three years o\d. They were, however, 
so poor chat they no longer had daily bread, and did not know how 
to get food for her. One morning the wood-cutter went out sorrow* 
fully to his work in the forest, and while he was cutting wood, sud- 
denly there stood before him a tall and beautiful woman with a 
crown of shining stars on her head, who said to him, "1 am tlie 
Virgin Mary, mother of the child Jesus, Thou art poor and needy, 
bring thy child Ui me, I will take her with me to be her modicr, and 
care for her." The wood-cutlcr obeyed, brought his cliild, and gave 
her to the Virgin Mary, who took her up to heaven with her. There 
(he child fared well, ate sugar-cakes, and drank s^veet milk, and h 
clothes were of gold, and the little angels played with her. And v 
she was founeen years of age, the Virgin Mary called her one d 
and idd, "Dear child. I am about to make a long (ottrney, si 
into thy keeping the keys of the thirteen doors of heaven. Twelve of 
tticse thou mayesi open, and behold the glory which is within theoir 
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but tbc thiitecntli, to which this little key belongs, is forbidden to 
tbcc. Beware of opening it, or thou wilt bring misery on thyself." 
The girl promised to be obedient, and when (he Virgin Mary was 
gone, she began to examine the dwellings of the kingdom of heaven. 
Each day she t^ned one of them, until she had made the round of 
the twelve. In each of them sat one of the Aposdes in the midst ol 
a great light, and she rejoiced in nil the magnificence and splendour, 
and the little angels who always accompanied her rejoiced with her. 
Then the forbidden door alone remained, and she felt a great desire 
lo know what could be hidden behind it, and said to the angels, "I 
Lwill not qtiitc open it, and 1 will not go inside it, but 1 will unlock it 
a that we can jua see a little through the opening." "Oh, no," said 
e littJc angels, "that would be a sin. The Virgin Mary has for- 
fbidden it, and it might easily cause thy unhappincss." Then she was 
stieat, but the desire in her heart was not sulled, but gnawed there 
and lormented her, and let her have no rest. And once when the 
s had all gone out, she thought, "Now 1 am quite alone, aod 1 
could peep in. If 1 do ii, no one will ever know." She sought out 
tbe key, and when she had got it in her hand, she put it in the lock, 
and when she had put it in, she turned it round as well. Then the 
door sprang open, and she saw there the Trinity sitting in fire and 
splendour. She stayed there awhile, and looked at everything in 
amazement: then she touched the light a litde with her finger, and 
bef Bnger became quite golden. Immediately a great fear fell on 
bcf. She shut tbe door violently, and ran away. Her terror too would 
ncx quit her, let her do what she might, and her heart beat con- 
tiniuihr, and would not be still; the gold too stayed on her finger, 
and would not gn away, let her rub it and wash it e\'er so much. 

k was not long before the Virgin Mary came back from her jour- 
ney. She called the girt beiure her, and asked to have (he keys of 
beavcn back. When the maiden gave her the bunch, the Virgin 
J inco her eyes and s;iid, "Hast thou not opened the thirteenth 
r also.^" "No," she replied. Then she laid her hand on the girl's 
t, and fell how it beat and beat, and saw right well thai she had 
i her order and had opened the door. Tlien she said once 
I, "Art ibou certain that thou hast not done it?" "Vcfc" said the 
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girl, for the second time. Tlien she perceived the finger which I 
become golden £rom touching the 6re of heaven, and saw well that 
the child had sinned, and said for the third time, "Hast thou not 
done it?" "No," said the girl for the third time. Then said the 
Virgin Mary, "TTiou hast not obeyed me, and besides that thoj hast 
Ued, thou art no longer worthy to be in heaven." 

Then the girl fell into a deep sleep, and when she awoke she lay on 
the earth below, and in the midst o£ a wilderness. She wanted to 
cry out, but she could bring forth no sound. She sprang up and 
wanted to run away, but whithersoever she turned herself, she was 
continually held back by thick hedges of thorns through which she 
could not break. In the desert, in which slie was imprisoned, there 
stood an old hollow tree, and this had to be her dwclUng plac«. 
Into this she crept when night came, and here she slept. Here, too, 
she found a shelter from storm and rain, but it was a miserable life, 
and bitterly did she weep when she remembered how happy she 
had been in heaven, and how the angels had pbyed with her. Roots 
and wild berries were her only food, and for these she sought as 
far as she could go. In the autumn she picked up the fallen nuts 
and leaves, and carried them into the hole. The nuu were her food 
in winter, and when snow and ice came, she crept amongst the leaves 
like a poor little animal that she might not freeze. Before long her 
clothes were all torn, and one bit of tlicm after another fell ofl her. 
As soon, however, as the sun shone warm again, she went out and sat 
in front of the tree, and her long hair covered her on all sides like a 
mantle. Thus she sat year after year, and felt the pain and misery 
of (he world. One day, when the trees were once more clothed in 
fresh green, the King of the country was hunting in tlie forest, and 
followed a roe, and as it had fled into the thicket which shut in this 
bit of the forest, be got off his horse, tore the bushes asunder, and 
cut himself a path with his sword. When he had at last forced his 
way through, he saw a wonderfully beautiful maiden silting under 
the tree; and she sat there and was entirely covered with her golden 
hair down to ber very feet. He siood still and looked at her fuU c' 
surprise, then he spoke to her and said, "Who art thou ? Vt'hy | 
thou sitting here in the wilderness?" But she gave no answer, for ij 
could not open her mouth. The King continued, "Wih thou go « 
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10 my caale?" Then she juit nodded her head a litde. The King 
took her in his arms, carried her to his horse, and rode home with 
her, and when he reached the royal castle he caused her to be dressed 
in beautiful garments, and gave her all things in abundance. Al- 
though she could not speak, she was still so beautiful and charming 
that he began to love her with all his heart, and it was not long 
before he married her. 

After 3 year or so had passed, the Queen brought a son into the 
world. Thereupon the Virgin Mary appeared to her in the night 
when she lay in her bed alone, and said, "If thou wilt tell the truth 
and confess that thou didst unlock the forbidden door. I will open 
thy mouth and give thee back thy sjwech, but if thou perseveresi in 
thy sin, and deniest obstinately, I wilt take thy new born child away 
with me." Then the Queen was permitted to answer, but she re- 
mained hard, and said, "No, 1 did not open the forbidden door"; 
and the Virgin Mary took the new-born child from her arms, and 
vanished with it. Next morning, when the child was not to be found, 
it Wit whispered among the people thai the Queen was a man- 
eater, and had killed her own child. She heard all this and could say 
Dothing to the contrary, but the King would not believe it, for he 
loved her so much. 
When a year had gone by the Queen again bore a son, and in 
night the Virgin Mary again came to her. and said, "IE thou wilt 
!ess that thou openedsi the forbidden door, I will give thee thy 
lild back and untie thy tongue; but if thou continues! in sin and 
iest it, I will take away wi(h me this new child also." Then the 
lueen again said. "No, I did not open the forbidden door"; and the 
'irgin look the child out of her arms, and away with her to heaven. 
1ext morning, when this child also had disappeared, the people de- 
ired quite loudly tliai the Queen had devoured it, and the King's 
lUncilloTS demanded that she should be brought to justice. The 
ing, however, lo^'ed Iut so dearly ihai he would not Ijelieve it, and 
landed the coimcillors under pain of death not to say any more 
it. 

' The fallowing year the Queen gave birth to a beautiful liitle 
taughier, and for the third time the Virgin Mary appeared to her 
ID the night and said, "Follow me." She took the Queen by the 
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lund and led her to heaven, and showed her there hci two eldest 
children, who smiled at hu, and were playing with the b^U of the 
world. When die Queen rejoiced tliereat, the Virgin Mary said, '"Is 
thy heart not yet softened ? If thou wilt own that thou opt-nedst itie 
forbidden door, I will j^ive thee back ttiy two little soits." But for 
the third tune the Queen answered, "No, I did not open the for- 
bidden door." Then the Virgin let her sink down to earth once 
more, and took from her likewise her third child. 

Next morning, when the loss wa^ re{Kirted abroad, all the peo{^ 
cried loudly, "The Queen is a man-eater! She must be judged," 
the K.ing was no longer able to restrain his couiKillors. Thereu] 
a trial was held, and as she could not answer, and defend 
she was condemned to be burnt alive. The wood was got lo^her, 
and when she was fast bound to the stake, and the fire began to burn 
ruund about her, the hard ice of pride melted, her heart was moved 
by repentance, and she ttuiughi, "If 1 could but confess before my 
deaith that I opened the door." Then her voice came back to her. and 
she cried out loudly, "Yes, Mary, I did it"; and straightway rain fell 
from the sky and extinguished the fiamci of fire, and a light broke 
forth above her, and the Virgin M.iiy descended with the twu httle 
sons by her side, and the newborn daughter in her arms. She .spoke 
kindly to her, and said, "He who repenti his sin and acknowledges 
it, is forgiven." Then she gave her the three children, untied her 
tongue, and granted her happiness for her whole life. 

THE WOLF AND THE SEVEN LITTLE KIDS 

Th£>)£ was once upon a time an old goat who had seven liide ki3 
and loved them with all the love of a mother fix her children. One 
day she wanted to go into the forest and fetch some food. So she 
caUcd all seven to her and said, "Dear children. 1 have to go ii 
the forest, be on your guard against the wolf; if he comes in, be « 
devour you all— skin, hair, and all. The wretch often disgiuses V 
»:lf, but you will know him at once by his rough voice and hit 
black feet." The kids said, "Dear mother, we will take gooA care 
of ourselves; you may go away wiihoul any aflxiety." Then the oU 
one bleated, and went on her way with an eas>- mind. 
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It vm not long before u>me one knocked ai the house-door and 
cried, "Open the door, dear ctuldien; your modier is here, and has 
brought something back with her for each of you." But the Utile 
kids knew that it was the wolf, by the rough voice; "We will not 
open the door," cried they, "ihou art not our mother. She has a soft, 
pieasani voice, but thy voice is rough; thou an the wolf!" Then the 
wolf went away to a shopkeeper and brought himself a great lump 
of ch^k, ate this and made his voice toil with it. Then he came back, 
knocked at the door of the house, and cried, "Open the door, dear 
children, your mother is here and has hrouglit something back with 
her for each of you." But the wolf had bid his black paws against 
the window, and the children saw them and cried, "We will not 
open the door, our mother has not black feet like thee: thou art 
the wolf!" Then the wolf ran to a baker and said, "I have hun my 
feet, rub some dough over tliem for me." And when the baker had 
rubbed his feet over, he ran to the miller and said, "Strew some 
white meal over my feet for me." The miller thought to himself, 
"The wolf wants to deceive some one," and refused; but the wolf 
said, "If thou wilt not do it, 1 will devour thee." Then the miller 
was afraid, and made his paws white for him. Truly mea are like 
that. 

So fww the wretch went for die third time to the house-door, 
knocked at it and said. "Open the door for me, children, your dear 
tittle mother has come home, and h.is brought every one of you 
'thing back from the forest with her." The htile kids cried, 
("First show us thy paws that we m.iy know if thou art our dear 
■ mother." Then be put his paws in through the window, and 
n the kids saw that they were while, (hey believed that all he 
was true, and opened the door. But who should come in but the 
WKilft They were terrified and wanted to hide themselves. One 
lag under the table, the second into the bed. the third into the 
ive, the founh into ihc kitchen, the Rfih into the cupboard, the 
under the washing-bowl, and the seventh into the clock-case. 
It the wolf found them all, and used no great ceremony; one after 
the other he (wallowed them down his throat. Tlic youngest in the 
clnck-case was the only one he did not lind. When the wolf had 
ippctilc he took himM-lf of?, laid hlmscU down ui 
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tree ia the green meadow outside, and began 10 sleep. Soon 
wards [he old goat came home again from the foresti Ah! what a 
sight she saw there! The house-door stood %vide open. The table, 
chairs, and benches were thrown down, the w.ishing-bowl lay broken 
to pieces, and the quiUs and pillows were pulled d(I the bed. She 
sought her children, but they were nowhere to be found. She called 
them one after another by name, but no one answered. Ai last, 
when she came to the youngest, a soft voice cried, "Dear mother, I 
am in the clock-case." She took the kid out, and it told her thai the 
wolf had come and had eaten all the others. Then you may Imagine 
how she wept over her poor children. 

At length in her grief she went out, and the youngest kid ran with 
her. When they came to the meadow, there lay the wolf by the tree 
and snored so loud that the branches shook. She looked at him on 
every side and saw that something was moving and struggling in 
his gorged body. "Ah, heavens," said she, "is it jxissible that my 
poor children whom he has swallowed down for his supper, can 
be still ahve?" Then ihc kid had to run home and fetch scissors, and 
a needle and thread, and the goat cut open the monster's stomach, 
and hardly had she made one cut, than one little kid thrust its 
head out, and when she had cut farther, all six sprang out one after 
another, and were all still alive, and had suffered no injury 
ever, for in his greediness the monster had swallowed them 
whole. What rejoicing there was! Then they embraced thrir 
mother, and jumped like a tailor at his wedding. The mother, 
ever, said, "Now go and look for some big stones, and we will I1II the 
wicked beast's stomach with them while he is still asleep." Then the 
seven kids dragged the stones thither with all speed, and put as many 
of them into his stomach as they could get in; and the mother sewed 
him up again in the greatest haste, so that he was not aware of any- 
thing and never once stirred. 

When the wolf at length had had his sleep out, he got on his legs 
and as the stones in his stomach made him very thirsty, he wanted 
to go to a well to drink. Qut when he began to walk and to move 
about, the stones in his stomach knocked against each other and 
rattled. Then cried he, 
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"What nimbles and tumbles 
Against my poor bones? 
I thought 'twas six kids. 
But it's naught but big stones." 
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And when he got to the well and stooped over the water and wu 
just about to drink, the he^vy stones made him fall to and there was 
no help, but he had to drown miserably. When the seven kids saw 
that, they came running to the spot and cried aloud, "The wolf is 
dead! The wolf is dead!'* and danced for joy round about the well 

»wuh their mother. 
I FAITHFUL JOHN 

Tkeu was once upon a time an old king who was ill, and thought 
CO himself, "I am lying on what must be my deathbed." Then said 
be, "Tell Faithful John to come to me." Faithful John was his 
favourite servant, and was so called, because he had for his whole 
life long been so true to him. When therefore he came beside the 
bed, the King said to him, "Most faithful John, I feel my end ap> 
ptoaching, and have no anidety e^ccept about my son. He is still of 
tender age, and cannot always know how to guide himself. If thou 
dost not promise me to teach him everything that he ought to know. 
^^^^od to be his fosier-father, 1 cannot close my eyes in peace." Then 
^^Bwi*^'^'^ Faithful John, "I will not forsake him, and will serve him 
^^HPtth fidelity, even if it should cost me my life." On this, the old King 
^Hbud, "Now I die in comfort and peace." Then he added, "After my 
death, thou shalt show him the whole castle: all the chambers, halls, 
and vaults, and all the treasures which lie therein, but the last cham- 
•T in the long gallery, in which is the picture of the princess of the 
oldcn D^^'cHing, shalt thou not show. If he sees that picture, he 
IVill fait violently in love with her, and will drop down in a swoon, 
d go through great danger for her sake, therefore thou must pre- 
e him from that." And when Faithful John had once more given 
s promise to the old King about this, the King said no more, but 
iud his head on his ^low, and died. 

When the old King had b«n carried to his grave. Faithful John 
told the yonog King all thai he had promised his father on his 
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<le.ithbed, and said, "This will I assuredly perform, and will be E 
hil to thee as I have been faithful to him, even if it should con 4 
my life." When the mourning was over, Faithful John said to b 
"It is now time that thou shuuldxt see ihine inheritance. 1 will / 
thee thy father's palace." Then he took him about everywhere, S 
.md down, and let him see all the riches, and the magnificent iff 
mcnts, only there was one room which he did not open, that in v 
hung the dangerous picture. The picture was, however, so pU 
that when the door was opened you kxikcd straight on it, and it 1 
sa admirably painted thai it seemed to breathe and live, and I 
was nothing more charming or more beautiful in the whole world. 
The young King, however, plainly remarked that Faithful John 
always walked past this one door, and said, "Why dost thou never 
open this one for me?" "There is something within it," he replied, 
"which would terrify thee." But the King answered, "1 liave seen 
all the palace, and 1 will know what is in this room also," and i 
went and tried to break open the door by force. Then Faithful Jal 
held him back and said, "I promised thy father before his death tf 
thou shouldsl not sec that which is in this chamber, it might hrin] 
the greatest misfortune on thee and on me." "Ah, no," replied the 
young King, "if 1 do not go in, it will be my certain destruction, I 
should have no rest day or night until 1 had seen it with my c 
eye^ I shall not leave the place now until tbou hast unlocked li 
door," 

Then Faithful John saw that there was no help for it now, Am 
with a heavy heart and many sighs, sought out the key from the 
great bunch. When he had opened the door, he went in first, and 
thought by standing before him he could hide the portrait >o that 
the King should not see it in front of him, but what availed that? 
The King stood on ijp-toc and saw it over his shoulder. And when 
he S.1W the portrait of the maiden, which was so magnificent and 
shone with gold and precious stones, he fell fainting on the ground. 
Faithful John took him up, carried him to His bed. aiKl sorrowfully 
thought, "The misfortune has befallen us, Lord God, what will be 
the end of it?" Then he strcngrhcned him with wine, until he 
came to himself again. The first words the King said, were, "All, 
ihe beautiful portrait! whose is it?" "That is the princess ofjj'" 
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GoldcD Dwelling." answered Faithful John. Then the King con- 
cinued, '*My love for her is &o great, that if all the leaves on all the 
tree were tongues, they could not declare it. 1 will give my life to 
win her. Thou an my most Faithful John, thou must help tae^" 

The faithful servant considered within himself for a long time 

<w U) set 3l}(>ui the matter, for it was difficult even to obtain a 
tight of the King's daughter. At length he thought of a way, and 

lid til the King, "Everything which she has about her is of gold — 
chairs, dishes, glasses, bowls, and household furniture. Among 
'illy trciisures are five tuns of gold; let erne of the guidiimiihs of the 
kingdom work these up into all manner of vessels jnd uteouls, 
inlo all kinds of birds, wild beasts and strange animals, such as 
may please her, and we will go there with them and try our luck." 

The King ordered all the gold^imiths to be brought to him, and 
ibey had to work night and day until at bst the mou splendid 
things were prepared. When e%'erythiiig was stowed on board a 

ip. Faithful )ohn put on the dress of a mercliant, and the King 

IS forced to do the same in order to make himself quite unrecog- 

aizable. Then they sailed across the sea, and sailed on until they 

to the town wherein dwelt the princess of the Golden Dwelling. 

Faithful |obn bade the King stay behind on the ship, and wait 
{or him. "Perhaps 1 shall bring the princess with me." said he, 
"therefore see that everything is in order; have the golden vessels 
set out and the whole ship decorated." Then he gathered together 
in his apron all kinds of gold things, went on shore and walked 
straight to the royal palace. When be entered the counyard of the 
palace, a beautiful girl was standing their by tlie well wiih two 
j[olilm buckets in her hand, drawing water with them. And when 
the was just lurtung round to carry away the sparkling water die 
»w the stranger, and asked who he was. So he answered, "I am 

merchant," and opened his apron, and let her look in. Then the 

'*Oh, what beautiful gold things!" and put her patls dowo 

looked at the golden wares one after the other. Then said the 

id, '"ITie princess must see these, xhe hat such great pleasure in 

golden things, that she will buy all you have." She took him by 

the hand and led him upstairit, fur she was the waiting-cnaid. When 

ughtcr saw the wares, she was quite delighted ; 
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said, "They are so beautifully worked, that 1 will buy them 
thee." But Faithful John said, "1 am only (he servant of a rich 
merchant. The things 1 have here are not [o be compared with 
those my master has in his ship. They are the most beautiful and 
valuable things that have ever been made in gold." She wanted to 
have everything brought to her there, but he said, "There are so 
many of them that it would take a great many days lo do that, and 
so many rooms would be required to exhibit them, that your house 
is not big enough." Then her curiosity and longing were still more 
excited, until at last she said, "Conduct me lo the ship, I will 
there myself, and behold the treasures of thy master." 

On this Faithful John was quite delighted, and led her to 
ship, and when the King saw her, he perceived that her beauty 
was even greater than the picture had represented it to be, and 
thought no other than that his heart would burst in twain. Then 
she got into the ship, and the King led her within. Faithful John, 
however, remained behind with the pilot, and ordered the ship to 
be pushed ol7, saying, "Set all sail, till it fly like a bird in air." 
Within, however, the King showed her the golden vessels, every 
one of them, also (he wild beasts and str.inge animals. Many hours 
went by whilst she was seeing everything, and in her delight she 
did not observe that the ship was mailing away. After she bad looked 
.11 the last, she thanked the merchant and wanted to go home, but 
when she came to the side of the ship, she saw thai it was on the 
deep sea far from land, and hurrying onwards with all sail sit, 
"Ahi" cried she in her alarm, "1 am betraycdl I am carried away 
and have fallen into the power of a merchant— I ivould die rather!" 
TTie King, however, seized her hand, and said, "I am not a mer- 
chant. I am a king, and of no meaner origin than thou art, and if 
I have carried ihee away with subtlety, that ha* cwmc to pass because 
of my exceeding great love for th«. The first time that I looked 
thy portrait, I fell fainting to the ground." When the princcn 
the Golden Dwelling heard that, she was comfoncd, and her be 
was inclined unto him, so thai she willingly consented to be his v/itt 

It happened, however, while ihey were sailing onwards over the 
deep sea, thai Faithful John, who was sitting on the fore pan q£ 
the vessel, nuking music, saw three ravens in the air. which 
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Ing towards them. On ihis he stopped playing and listened to 
what ihey were saying to each other, for that he well understood. 
One cried, "Oh, there he is carrying home the princess of the Golden 
Dwelling." "Yes," rephed the second, "but he has not got her yei." 
Said the third, "But he has got her, she is sitting beside him in the 
•hip." Then the first began again, and cried, "What good will that 
do him? When they reach land a chestnut horse will leap forward 
to meet him, and the prince will want to mount it, but if he does 
that, it will run away with him, and rise up into the air with him, 
and he will never see his maiden more." Spake the second, "But is 
there no escape?" 

"Oh, yes, if any one else gets on it swifdy, and takes out the pistcJ, 
which must be in its holster, and shoots the horse dead with it, the 
youog King is saved. But who knows that? And whosoever does 
know it, and tells it to him, will be turned to stone from the toe to 
the knee." Then said the second, "I know more than that; even if 
the horse be killed, the young King will still not keep his bride. 
When they go into the castle together, a wrought bridal garment 
will be lying there in a dish, and looking as if it were woven of 
gold and silver: it is, however, nothing but sulphur and pitch, and 
if he put it on, it will burn him tu the very bone and marrow." 
Said the third, "Is there no escape at all?" 

"Oh, yes," replied the second, "if any one with gloves on seizes 
the garment and throws it into the fire and burns it, the young 
King will be saved. Bui what avails that? Whosoever knows it 
and lells it to him, half his body will become stone from the knee 
to the heart." 

Then said the third, "1 know still more: even if the bridal gar- 
ment be burnt, the young King will still nni have his bride. After 
tbe wedding, when the dancing begins and the young Queen is 
dancing, she wdl suddenly turn pale and fall down as if dead, and 
if socne one does not lift her up and draw three drops of blood 
trrnn her right brr-ast and spit them out again, she will die. But 
H any one who knows that were to declare it, he would become 
utonc from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot." When the 
bavnu had spoken nf this together they flew onwards, and Faithful 
■oho had well understood everything, but from that time forth he 
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became quiet and sad, for if he concealed what he had heard from 
his master, the latter would he unfortunate, and if he discovered h 
to him, he himself must sacrifice his hfe. At length, however, he 
said to himself, "i will save my master, even if it bring destruccioo^ 
on myself." 

When therefore they came to shore, all happened as had I 
foretold hy ihe ravens, and a magnificent chestnut horse sprang 9 
forward. "Good," said the King, "he shall carry me to my palace," 
and wa.t alxjut to mount it when Faithful John got before him, 
jumped quickly on it, drew the pistol out of the holster, and shot 
the horse. Then the other attendants uE the King, who after i" 
were not very fond of Faithful John, cried, "How shameful to 1 
the beauiiful animal, (hat was to have carried the King to his palacaH 
But the King said, "Hold your peace and leave him alone, he it d 
most faithful John, who knows what may l>c die good of ihatll 
They went into the palace, and in the hall there stood a dish, aiM 
therein lay the bridal garment looking no otherwise than as if it 
were made of gold and ulvcr. The young King went towards it 
and was about to take hold of it, but Faithful John pushed him 
away, seized it with gloves on, carried it quickly (o the Are and 
burnt it. The other attendants again began to murmur, and said, 
"Behold, now he is even burning the King's bridal garmenil" But 
the young King said, "Who knows what good he may have d 
leave him ulonc, he is my most faithful John." 

And now the wedding was solemnized: the dance began, an<f" 
the bride also took pan in it; ihen Faithful John was watchful and 
looked into her face, and suddenly she turned pale and fell to the 
ground as if she were dead. On this he ran lustily to her, lifted her_ 
up and bore her into a chamber— then he laid her down, and km 
and sucked the thcce drops of hluod from her right breast, and t 
ihcm ouL Immnliately she breathed again and recovej-ed hef 
but the young King had seen this, and Iteing ignorant why Faithful 
John had done it, was angry and cried, "Tliiow him into a dungeon." 
Next morning Faithful John was condemned, and led to the £ 
lows, and when he stood on high, and was about to he executed, h 
said, "Every one who has to die u pennilicd before hii end to n 
oDC last speech; may 1 too claim the righi?" "Yes," aoswercd J 
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I King, "ii ihall be granted unto thee." Then said Faithful John, "I 
I am unjustly condemned, and have always been true to thee," and 
I related how he hnd he;irkened to the conversation of (he ravens 
I when on the sea. and how he had been c^li|;ed to do all ihcse things 
1 in order lo save his master. Then cried the King, "Oh, my most 
I Faithful John. Pardon, pardon — bring him down." But as Faithful 
John spoke the last word he had fallen down lifeless and become 
a stone. 

Thereupon the King and the Queen suffered great anguish and 
■he King said, "Ah, how ill 1 have requited great Bdelity!" and 
L ordered the stone figure to be taken up and placed in his bedroom 
I beside his bed. And as often as he looked on ii he wept and said, 
' "Ah, if I could bring ihee to life again, my most Faithful John." 
Some lime passed and the Queen bore twins, two sons who grew 
fast and were her delight. Once when the Queen was at church 
and the two children were sitting playing beside their father, the 
latter full of grief again looked at the stone figure, sighed and said, 
"Ah, if I could but bring thee to life again, my most Faithful John." 
Then ihc stone began to s|>eak and .^d, "Thou canst bring me to 
life again if thou wilt use for that purpose what is dearest to thee." 
Then cried the King, "I will give everything 1 have in the world 
for ihec." The stone continued, "if thou wilt cut off the heads of 
thy two children with thine own hand, and sprinkle me with their 
blood, 1 shall bo restored to life." 

The King was terrilied when he heard that he himself must kill 
his dearest children, but he thought of Faithful John's great fidelity, 
and how he had died for him, drew his sword, and with his own 
hand cut off the children's heads. And when he had smeared the 
•lone with their blood, hfe returned to it, and Faithful John stood . 
ooce tnore safe and healthy before him. He .uid lu the Kin^, "Thy 

(truth shall not go unrewarded," and took the heads of the children, j 
put them on again, and rubbed the wnimds with their blood, c 
ivhkit they became whole again immediately, and juin^ied about, ] 
and went on playing as if nothing had happened. Then the King 
was full of toy, and when he saw the Queen coming he hid Faithful 
)ohn and the two children in a great cupboard. When she entered, 
her, "Hast thou been praying in the church.*" "Yes," 
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answered she, "but I have constantly been thinking of Faithful Jol 
and what misfortune has bef;illen him through us." Then said t 
"Dear wife, we can give him his life again, but it will cost i 
two hltle sons, whom we must sacrifice," The Queen turned paler' 
and her heart was full of terror, but she said, "We owe it to him, 
for his great fidelity." Then the King was rejoiced that she thought 
as he had thought, and went and opened the cupboard, and brought 
forth Faithful John and the children, and said, "God be praised, 
he is delivered, and we have our little sons again also," and told 
her how everything had occurred. Then they dwelt together ia_ 
much happiness until their deatk 

THE PACK OF RAGAMUFFINS 

The cock once said to the hen, "It is now the time when the aill 
are ripe, so let us go to the hill together and for once eat our AU-I 
before the squirrel takes them all away," "Yes," rephed the hen, 
"come, we will have some pleasure together." Then they went 
away to the hill, and as it was a bright day they stayed till evening. 
Now I do not know whether it was that they had eaten till they 
were too fat, or whether ihey had become proud, but they would 
not go home on foot, and the cock had to build a little carriage of 
nut-shells. When it was ready, the little hen seated herself in it 
and said to the cock, "Thou canst just harness thyself to it." "I like 
that!" said the cock, "J would rather go home on foot than let 
myself be harnessed to it; no, that is not our bargain. 1 do not mind 
being coachman and sitting on die box, hut drag it myself, I will 
not," 

As they were thus disputing, a duck quacked to them, "You 
thic^'ing folks, who bade you go to my nut-hill? Wait, you skill 
iufl« for it!" and ran with open beak at the cock. But die cock 
also was not idle, and fell b<jldly on the duck, and at List wounded 
her to with his spurs that she begged for mercy, and willingly let 
herself be harnessed to the carriage as a punishment. The little 
cock now seated himself on the box and was coachman, and there- 
upon they went off in a gallop, with "Duck, go as fast as thou 
canst." When ihcy had driven a pan of the way they met 1 
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■foot-passengers, a pin and a needle. They cried "Stop! stopi" and 
said that il would soon be as dark as pitch, and then they could not 
go a slep funher, and that it was so dirty on the road, and asked i( 
they could not get into the carriage [or a while. They had been 
at the tailor's public house by the gate, and had stayed too long 
over the beer. As they were thin people, who did not take up much 
nx>m, the cock let them both get in, but they had to promise hJm 
and his litde hen not to step on their feet. Late in the evening they 
came to an inn, and as they did not like to go further by night, and 
as the duck also was not strong on her feet, and fell from one side 
to the other, they went in. The host at first made many objections, 
his house was already full, besides he thought they could not be 
very distinguished persons; but at last, a.s they made pleasant 
qie«ches. and lold him that he should have the egg which the Utde 
hen had laid on the way, and should likewise keep the duck, which 
laid one every day, he at length said that they might stay the night. 
And now they had themselves well served and feasted and rioted. 
Early in the morning, when day was breaking, and every one was 
Bflslocp. the cock awoke the hen, brought the egg, pecked it open, 
1 they ate it together, but they threw the shell on the hearth. 
I they went to the needle which was still asleep, took it by 
ite head and stuck it into ihe cushion of the landlord's chair, and 
^ut the pin in his towel, and at last without more ado they flew 
■way over the heath. The duck who liked to sleep in the open air 
ind had stayed in the yard, heard them going away, made herself 
merry and found a stream down which she swam, which was a 
much quicker way of travelling than being harneued to a carriage. 
Tie host did not get out of bed for two hours after this; he washed 
liimsclf and wanted to dry himself, then the pin went over his face 
pnd made a red streak from one ear to the other. After this he 
■rent inco the kitchen and wanted to light a pipe, but when he 
e 10 the hcarih the egg-thrll darted into hU eyes. "This morning 
tveryihing attacks my head." said he, and angrily sai down on his 
randblhcr's chair, hut he quickly staned up again and cried, 
Voe i* me." for the needle had pricked him still worse than the 
pio, «od not in the head. Now he was thoroughly angry, and 
IlitpMted the guests who had come so lace the night before, and 
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when he went and looked about for them, ihey were gone. 
he made a vow to take no more ragamudins into his houK, for 
they consume much, pay for nothing, and play miiichievous tricks 
into the bargain by way of gratitude. 



RAPUNZEL' 



There was once a man and a woman who had long in vain 
wished for a child. At length the woman hoped that God was 
about to grant lier desire. These people had a little window at the 
back of their house from which a splendid garden could be seen, 
which was full of the most beautiful flowers and herbs. It was 
however, surrounded by a high wall, and no one dared to go into 
it because it belonged to an enchantress, who had great power and 
was dreaded by all the world. One day the woman was' standing 
by this window and looking down into the garden, when she 
saw a bed which was planted with the most beautifuJ rampion 
(rapunzcl), and it looked so fresh and green that she longed 
it, and had the greatest desire lo eat some. This desire tncreai 
every day, and as she knew that she could not get any of ii, 
quite pined away, and looked pale and miserable. Then her husb: 
was .-ilarmed, and asked, "What aileth thee, dear wife?" "Ah," she 
replied, "if I can't get some of the rampion, which is in the garden 
b^ind our house, to eat, I shall die." The man, who loved her, 
thought. "Sooner than let thy wife die, bring her some of the 
rampion thyself, let it cost thee what it will." In the twilight of 
ling, he clambered down over the wall into the garden of the 
Kress, hastily clutched a handful of rampion, and took it to 
I wife. She at once made herself a salad of it, and ate it \vith 
inch relish. She, however, liked it so miicli — sa very much — that 
the next day she longed for it three limes as much as before. M 
he was to have any rest, her husband must once more descend into 
the garden. In the gloom of evening, therefore, he let himself ik>wn 
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k-hen he had clambered down the wall 
, for he saw the enclianiress standing before him, "How 
thou dare," said she wiih angry look, "to descend into my 

irden and steal my rampion like a thief? Thou shale suffer for 
ill" "Ah," answered he, "let mercy take the place of justice, 1 only 
made up my mind to do it out of necessity. My wife saw your 
rampton from the window, and felt such a longing for it that Ae 
would have died if she had not got some to eat." Then die en- 
chantress allowed her anger to be softened, and said to him, "U the 
case be as thou sayest, I will allow thee to lake away with thee as 
much rampion as thou wilt, only I make one condition, lliou must 
pvt me the child which thy wife will bring into the world; U shall 
be well treated, and 1 will care for it like a mother." The mao in 
his terror consented to everything, and when the woman was 
brought to bed, die enchantress appeared at once, gave the child 
the name of Rapuni^l, and took it away with her. 

Rapunzel grew into the most beautiful child beneath the sun. 
When she was twelve years old, the enchantress shut her into 3 
lower, which lay in a fore.st, and had neither stairs nor door, but 
quite at the top was a little window. When the encliantress wanted 
to go in, she placed herself beneath this and cried. 



"Rapunzel, Rapun/«f, 
Let down thy hair to i 



Lpunzel had magnificent long hair, Bne as spun gold, and when 

she be^rd the voice of the enchantress she unfastened her braided 

tresses, wound them round one of the hooks of the window above, 

then the hair fell twenty ells down, and the enchantress climbed 

by it. 

After a year or two, it came to pass that the King's son rode 

logh the forest and went by the tower. Then he heard a song, 

which was so charming thai he stood still and hstened. This was 

Kapunzel, who in her solitude passed her time in letting her sweet 

lice resound. The King*s son wanted to climb up to her, and 

':cd for the door of the tower, biu none was to be found. He 

home, but the singing had so deeply touched his heart, that 

day he u-ent out into the forest and listened to it. Once when 
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lie was thus standing behind a tree, he saw ihat an i 

came there, and he heard how she cried, 

"Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
Let down thy hair." 

Then Rapunzel let down the braids of her hair, and ihe enchantress 
climbed up to her. "If that is the ladder by which one moum^ ' 
will for once try my fortune," said he, and the neu day wba 
began to grow dark, he went to the tower and cried, 
"Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
Let down thy hair." 

Immediately the hair fell down and the King's son climbed I 

At first Rapunzel was terribly frightened when a man suchi 
her eyes had never yet beheld, came lo her; but the King's i 
began to talk to her quite like a friend, and told her that his hd 
had been so stirred that it had let him have no rest, and he bat 
been forced to see her. Then Rapunzel lost her fear, and when he 
asked her if she would take him for her husband, and she saw that 
he was young and handsome, she thought, "He will love me more 
than old Dame Ciothc! does;" and she said yes, and laid her hand 
in his. She said, "1 will willingly go away wiih ihec, but 1 do not 
know how to get down. Bring with thee a skein of silk every time 
that thou comest, and I will weave a ladder with it, and when that 
is ready I will descend, and thou wilt take mc on thy horse." They 
agreed that until that time he should come to her every evcnifl 
for the old woman came by day. The enchantress remarked noth 
of this, until once Rapunzel said to her, "Tell me. Dame Gotl 
how it happens that you arc so much heavier for me to drawl 
than the young King's son — he is with inc in a moment." 
thou wicked child," cried the enchantress, "Wh.it do I hear t 
say! I thought 1 had separated thee from all the world, and] 
ihou hast deceived mcl" In her anger she clutched Rapui 
beautiful tresses, wrapped them twice round her left hand, s 
a pair of scissors with the right, .ind snip, snafi, \hry were cut J 
and the lovely braids lay on the ground. And she was to pitj] 
that she took poor Rapunzel into a desen where she had to Uvt 
great grief and misery. 



• 
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On the ume day, however, that she cast out Rapunz«l, the en- 
chantress in the evemng fastened the braids of hair which she had 
cut oS to the hook of the window, and when the King's son came 
ind cried, 

"Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
Let down thy hair," 

1« the hair down. The King's son ascended, but he did not 

id his dearest Rapunzel above, but the enchantress, who gazed 

him with wicked and venomous looks. "Aha!" she cried mock- 

igly. "Thou wouldst fetch thy dearest, but the beautiful bird sits 

[tto longer singing in the nest; the cat has got it, and will scratch 

ihy eyes as well. Rapunzel is lost to thee; thou wilt never see 
her more." The King's son was beside himself with pain, and in 
bis despair he leapt down from the tower. He escaped with his 
life, but [he thorns into which he fell pierced his eyes. Then he 
wandered quite blind about the forest, u(e nothing but roots and 
berries, and did nothing but lament and weep over the loss of his 
dearest wife. Thus he roamed about in misery for some years, and 
at length came to the desert where Rapunzel, with the twins to 
whkh she had given birth, a boy and a girl, lived in wretched ttess. 
He heard a voice, and it seemed so familiar to him that he went 
towards it, and when he approached, Rapunzel knew him and fell 
on his Deck and w^t. Two of her tears welted his eyes and they 
grew clear again, and he could see with them as before. He led 
her to his kingdom where he was joyfully received, and they hved 
foiT a long time afterwards, happy and contented. 



THE THREE LITTLE MEN IN THE WOOD 



Tkcke was oiKe 3 man whose wife died, and a woman whose 

husband died, and the man had a daughcer, and the woman also 

had a daughter. The girls were acquainted with each other, and 

walking together, and afterwards came to the woman iti 

r house. Then said site to the man's daughter, "listen, idl thy 

r that I would like to tnarry him, and then thou shalt wasli 

hyteii in milk e\-ery morning, and drink wine, but my ovra 
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daughter shall wash herwlf in water and drink water." The | 
went home, and told her father what the woman Iiad said. 
man said, "What shall 1 do? Marriage is a joy and also a lorn 
At length as he could come to no decision, he puUcd off bis h 
and said, "Take this boot, it has a hole in the sole of it. Go with 
it up to the loft, hang it on the big nail, and then pour water into 
it. if it hold the water, then I will again take a wife, but if it run 
through, I will not." The girl did as she was ordered, but the water 
drew the hole together and the boot became full to the top. She 
informed her father how it had turned out. Then he himself went 
up. and when he saw that she was right, he went lo the widow and 
wxxjcd her, and the wedding was celebrated. 

The next morning, when the two girb got up, there stood before 
the man's daughter milk for her to wash in and wine for her to 
drink, but before the woman's daughter stood water to wash her- 
self with and water for drinking. On the second morning, stood 
water for wasliing and water for drinking before ihc man's daughter 
as well as before the woman's daughter. And on the third morning 
stood water for washing and water for drinking before the man's 
daughter, and mdk for washing and wine for drinking, before the 
woman's daughter, and so it continued. The woman became bit- 
terly unkind to her step-daughter, and day by day did her best lo 
treat her siiU worse. She was envious too because her step-daughter 
was beautiful and lovable, and her own daughter ugly and repulsive. 

Once, in winter, when everything was frozen as hard as a stone, 
and hill and vale lay covered with snow, tlie \voinan made a frock 
of paper, called her slep-daughtcr, and said, "Here, put on this dress 
and go out into the wood, and fetch me a liiilc b.isketful of straw- 
berries, — 1 have a fancy for some," "Good hcavensi" said the girl, 
"no strawberries grow in winter! The ground is frozen, and besides 
the snow has cohered everything. And why am I to go in this paper 
frock? It is so cold outside that one's very breath freezes! The 
wind will blow through the frock, and the ihoms will tear ii off 
my body.** "Wilt thou contmdiCT mo again?" said the sicp-mothcr. 
"See that thou goesi, and do not show thy face again until thou 
hut the basketful of sirawberriesl" Then she gave her 3 little piece 
of hard bread, and wid, "This will lost thee the day," and thou 
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I die of cold and hunger outside, and wilt never be seea 
by me." 
Then ihc maiden was obedient, and put oa the paper frock, aiul 
went out with the basket.^ Far and wide there was nothing but 
and not a green bbde to be seen. When she got into the 
'Ood she saw a small house out of which peeped three little dwarfs.' 
wished them good day, and knocl:ed modestly at the door. 
They cried, "Come in," and she entered the room and seated herself 
on the bench by the stove, where she began lo warm herself and 
cat her breakfast. The elves said, "Give us, too, some of it." "Will- 
ingly," said she, and divided her bit of bread in two, and gave them 
'die half. They asked, "What dost thou here in the forest in the 
winter time, in thy thin dress?" "Ah," she answered, "i am to Io<A 
for a basketful of strawberries, and am not lo go home until I can 
take them with me." When she had eaten lier bread, ihcy gave 
her a broom and said, "Sweep away the snow at the back door 
with it." But when she was outside, the three httle men said to 
each other, "What shall we give her as she is so good, and has 
shared her bread with us?" Then said the first, "My gift is, thai 
.ibe shall every day grow more beautiful." The second said, "My 
I'fift is, that gold pieces shall fall out of her mouth every time she 
■peaks." The third said, "My gift is that a king shall come and 
take her to wife." 

The girl, however, did as the htde men had bidden her, swept 
iway the snow behind the little house with the broom, and what 
did she find but real ripe strawberries, which came up i.)uiic dark- 
red out of ilie snowl In her joy she hastily gathered her basket fulL 
thanked the little men, shook hands with each of tliem, and tan 
hotiK to lake her sicp-muiher what she had longed for lo much. 
When she went in and said good-evening, a piece of gold at once 
fiell out of her mouth. Thereupon she related what had happened 
her in the wood, hut with every word she spoke, gold pieces fdl 
her mouth, imtU very soon the whole room was covered wih 
Awm. "Now look ai her arrogance," cried the siep-sister, "to throw 
about gold in that wayl" but the was secretly envious of it, arkd 
la tiir .-iriMia*! H*ubitiian*<cbrB--i. r,, Huhlcn-Waldminnlan. Thrf ar* u 
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wanted to go into ihc forest also to seek strawberries. T 

said, "No, my dear tililc dau);hier, it is lou cold, thou raigKtest &e 

of cold." However, as her daughter let her have no peace, the 

mother ai last yielded, made her a magnificent dress of fur, which 

she was obliged to put on, and gave her bread-and-buner and cake 

wjih her. 

The girl went into ihc forest and straight up to the little house. 
The ihrec liltle elves peeped out again, but she did not greet them, 
and without looking round at them and without speaking to them, 
ihc went awkwardly inlo the room, seated herself by the stove, and 
began lo cat her bread-and-butter and cake. "Give us some of it," 
cried the little men; but she replied, "There is ndt enough for my- 
self, so how can I give it away to other people?" When she had 
done eating, ihey said, "There is a broom for thee, sweep all clean 
for us outside by the back-door." "Humph! Sweep for yourselves," 
she answered, "I am not your servant." When she saw that they 
were not going to give her anything she went out by the door. 
Tlicn the little men said to each other, "What shall we give her as 
she is so naughty, and has a wicked envious heart, that will never 
let her do a good turn to any one?" The first said, "I grant that 
she may grow ugUcr every day." The second said, "I grant ihat at 
every word she says, a load shall spring out of her mouth." The 
third said, "I grant that she may die a miserable death." The maiden 
looked for strawberries outside, but at she found none, she went 
angrily home. And when she opened her mouth, and was almut 
to tell her mother what had happene<l to her in the wood, with 
every word she said, a toad sprang out of her mouth, so that every 
one was seized with horror of her. 

Then the step-mother was stilt more enraged, and thought of 
nothing but how to do every {xtssible injury to the man's daughteit 
whose beauty, however, grew daily greater. At length she took i 
cauldron, set it on the fire, and boiled yarn in it. When it was botk 
she flung it on the poor girl's shoulder, and gave her an axe| 
order that she might go on the frozen river, cut a hole in the i 
and rinse the Y^m. She was Dbedteni, went thither and cut a t 
in the ice; and while she was in the mtdtii of her cutting, a splen 
carriage came driving up, in wliieh «i the King. Tlw carriage 
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Slopped, and the King asked, "My child, who art thou, and what 
art thou doing here?" "1 am a poor girl, and I am rinsing yam." 
Then ihe King felt compassion, and when he saw that she wai so 
\ery beautiful, he said to her, "Wilt thou go away with me?" "Ah, 
yes, with all my heart," she answered, for she was glad to get away 
from the mother and sister. 

So &he got into the carriage and drove away with the King, and 
H^en they arrived at his palace, the wedding was celebrated with 
great pomp, as the Ultle men had granted to the maiden. When a 
year was over, the young Queen bore a son, and as the step-mother 
had heard of her great good-furtime, she came with her daughter 
10 the palace and pretended that she wanted to pay her a visit. Once, 
however, when the King had gone out, and no one else was present, 
the wicked woman seized the Queen by [he head, and her daughter 
tciz«d her by the feet, and ihey bfted her out of the bed. and threw 
her out of the window into the stream which flowed by. Then the 
U(^y daughter laid herself in the bed. and the old woman covered 
her up over her head. When the King came home again and 
wanted to speak to his wife, the old woman cried, "Hush, hush, 
thai can't be now, she is lying in a violent perspiration; you must 
let her rest to-day." The King suspected no evil, and did not come 
back ag;iin till next morning; and as he talked with his wife and 
die answered him, with every word a toad leaped our, whereas 
formerly 3 piece of gold had fallen out. Then he asked what that 
could be, but the old woman said that she had got that from the vio- 
lent perspiration, and would soon lose it again. During ihe night, 
however, the scullion saw a duck come swimming up the gutter, and 

said, 

"King, what art thou doing now? 
Sleepcit thou, or wakesi thou?" 

And as he returned no answer it said, 

"And my gucsu. What may they do?" 

The million said, 

"They arc sleeping soundly, too." 

Then (t asked again, 

"What does Itllle baby mine?" 
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He answered, 
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"Sleepeth in her cradle fine." 



Thtii she went upstairs in the form of the Queen, 
baby, shrMik up its hide l>e<:l, covered it over, and then swam away 
ii^iiin down ihc guitcf in the sh.ipe of a duck. She came thus for 
iwo nighci; on (he third, she &aid to the scullion, "(Jo and tell the 
King to lake his sward and swing it three times over me on the 
ihrcihold." Then the KiiHion ran and told this tu the King, who 
came with his sword and swung it thrice over the spirit, and at the 
third liine, hi* wife stotjd before him ttrong, living, and healthy 
as the had been before Thereupon the King was full of great joy, 
but he kept the Queen hidden in a chamber until the Sunday when 
the baby was id be christened. And when it was christened he said, 
"What lines a person deserve who drags another out of bed and 
throws him in the waier?" "The wretch deserves nothing betl 
answered ihe old woman, "than to be t.nken and put in a 
stuck full of nails, and rolled down hill into the water." 
said the King, "thou ha« pronounced thine own sentence;" and he 
ordered such a barrel to be brought, and the old woman to !jc put 
into it with her daughier, and then the top was hammered on, and 
the barrel rolled down hill until it went into the river. 
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THE THREE Sl'INNERS 

Iheri wax oiue a girl who was ifllc and would not spin, aod let 
her mtKher say what she would, she could nut bring her (o it. At 
last the mother was imcc so ovcrtomc with anger and imjutu 
that she beat her, on which the girl began U) weep loudly. Now 
this very moment the Queen drove by, and when she heard 
weeping she stopped lu-r ciiriagc, went into tlie house and aski 
the tnollier why she was beating her daughter tn that the cries 
could be heard out on ihe road? Then the wuman was ashamed to 
reveal the lai^iness of her daughter and said. "I canmt get her to 
leave off spinning. She insists oo spinning for ever and ever, and 
I am poor, and catinot procure the flax.** Then auwcml the Queen. 
"Tlierc is nothing that 1 lik« better to hear than spimiing, and I 
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n never happier than when ihe wheels are humming. Let me have 
pour daughter wilh mc in the palace, 1 have Aax enough, »ik1 there 
the i^all spin as much as the likes." The mother was heartily satis- 
1 with this, and the Queen took tlie girl with her. When they 
ud arrived at the palace, she led her up into three rooms which 
• filled from the bottom lo ihe top with ihe finea flas, "Now 
tpin me (his fl^ix," said she, "and when thou has done it, thou shalt 
Mve my eldest iion for a husband, even if thou art poor. I care not 
■ that, ihy indefatig^lc industry is dowry enough." The girl 
IPas secretly terrified, for she could not have spun the Hax, no, not 
[ she had lived till she was tlirce hundred years old. and had sat 
I ii every day t'rom morning tdl night. When therefore she was 
■lone, she began to weep, and sat thus for three days without mew- 
ing a finger. On the third day came the Queen, and when she saw 
: nothing had been spun yet, she was surprised; but the girl 
Rtcused herself by saying that she had not been able to begin 
because of her great distress at leaving her mother's house. The 
Queen was satisfied with this, but taid when she was going away, 
"To-morrow thou must begin to work," 

When the girl was alone again, she did not know what to do, 

ind in her distress went to the window. Then she saw three women 

[jing towards her, ihe first of whom had a broad flat foot, the 

rond had such a great underlip that it hung down over her chin, 

1 the third ha<I a hroad thumb. Tliey remained standing before 

fte window, looked up, and asked the girl what was amiss with 

She complained of her trouble, and then they offered her 

leir help and said, "If thou will invite us to the wedding, not be 

i of us, and wilt call us thine aunts, and likewise wilt place 

s at thy table, we will spin up the flax for tht^, and that in a very 

"With alt my heart," she replied, "do but come in and 

3 the work at once." Then she let in the three strange wooten, 

ind cleared a place in the first room, where they seated themselves 

and began their spinning. 'Yhc one drew the thread and trod the 

wheel, the other welted the thread, the third twisted it, sod striKk 

t table with her finger, and as often as she struck it, a skein of 

I fc^t to the ground that was spun in the finest manner pos- 

Ue. The girl concealed the three spinners frcim the Queen, and 
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showed her whenever she came the great quantity of spun threi 

UQiil the latter could not praise her enough. When the dfst room 
was empty she went 10 the second, and at last to the third, and that 
too was cjuickly cleared. Then the three women took leave and 
said to the girl, "Do not forget what thou hast promised us, — it will 
make thy fonune." 

When the maiden showed the Queen the empty rooms, and the 
great heap of yarn, she gave orders for the wedding, and the bride- 
groom' rejoiced that he was to have such a clever and industrious 
wife, and praised her mightily. "1 have three aunts," said the girl, 
"and as they have been very kind to me, 1 should not like to forget 
them in my good fortune; allow me to invite them to the wedding, 
and let them sit with us at table." The Queen and the bridegroom 
said, "Why should we not allow that?" Therefore when the least 
began, the three women entered in strange apparel, and the bride 
said, "Welcome, dear aunts." "Ah," said the bridegroom, "how 
contest thou by ihes« odious friends?" Thereupon he went to the 
one with the broad flat foot and said, "How do you come by such 
a broad foot?" "By treading," she answered, "by treading." Then 
the bridegroom went to the second, and said, "How do you come 
by your falling lip?" "By licking," she answered, "by licking." Then 
he asked the third, "How do you come by your broad thumb?" 
"By twisting the thread," she answered, "by twisting ihc thread." 
On this the King's son was alarmed and said, "Neither now nor 
ever shall my beautiful bride touch a spiiming- wheel." And thiU 
she got rid of the hateful flax-spinning. 



R\NSEL AND GRETHEL 

Hakd by a great forest dwell a ptxir wood-cutter with his wife 
and his two children. The boy was called Hansel and the girl 
Grethel. He had little to bite and to break, and once when gre.it 
scarcity fell on the land, he could no longer procure daily bread. 
Now when he thought over this by night in his bed, and tossed 
about in his anxiety, he groaned and said {o his wife, "What \$i 

' Btiutitnm, hrirtii)i«t, Thr nid F.n|[liih bryditunia hid ihf tame liftnifitiliiui, f 
wu only jfipllcd I.I a bpinithrd nan. juti ai brPd. bride, wu (ml)' ipHinl % 
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» become of us? How are we to feed our poor children, when we no 
longer have anything even for ourselves?" "I'll lell you what, 
husband," answered the woman, "early to-morrow morning we will 
uke the children out into ihe forest lo where it is the thickest, (here 
we wilt light a fire for them, and give each of them one piece of 
bread more, and (hen we will go to our work and leave (hem alone. 
They will not find the way home again, and we shall be rid of 
them." "No, wife," said (he mjn, "I will not do that; how can I 
bear to le:ive my children alone in the forest? — the wild animals- 
would soon come and tear them (o pieces." "O. (hou fooll" said 
she, "then we must all four die of hunger, thou mayest as well 
pbne the planks for our coffins," and she left him no peace until 
he consented. "But I feel very sorry for the poor children, all the 
same," said the man. 

The two children had also not been able lo sleep for hunger, and 

had beard what their step-mother had said to their father. Grethel 

w«pl bitter tears, and said to Hansel, "Now all is over with us." 

"Be quiet, Grethel," said Hansel, "do not distress thyself, I will 

iooa Bnd a way to help us." And when the old folks had fallen 

lasleep, he got up, put on his little coat, opened the door below, and 

■crept outside. The moon shone brightly, and the white pebbles 

which lay in front of the house glitiered like real silver pennies, 

insel stoojied and put as many of them in the little pocket of his 

NX as he coidd possibly get in. Then he went back and said (o 

Grethel, "Be comforted, dear little sister, and sleep in peace, God 

will not forsake us," and he lay down again in his bed. When day 

dawned, but before the sun had risen, the woman came and awoke 

the two children, saying, "Get up, you sluggards! we are going into 

* e forest to fetch wood." She gave each a little piece of bread, and 

lid, "There is something for your dinner, but do not eat it up 

Ente then, for you will get nothing else." Grethel took the bread 

uidcr her apron, as Hansel had the stones in his pocket. Then 

f alt set out Logctlirr on the way to the forest. When they had 

^jlkcd a ihxtn lime. Hansel stood still and pee^ied back ai the 

luse, and did so again and again. His father said, "Hansel, what 

I ihou looking at there and staying l>ehind fur? Mind what thou 

1 about, and do not forget how to use thy legs," "Ah, faiHer,'* 
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131(1 Hansel. "I am loddng at my little white cal, which is att 
up on the roof, and wants to say goodie to me." The wife • 
"Fool, th;it is not thy little cat, that is the morning sun whidl j 
shining on the chimneys." Hansel, however, had not been looki 
hack at the cat, but had been constantly throwing one of the white 
pebble-stones out of his pocket on the road. 

When they had reached the middle of the forest, the father said, 
"Now, children, pile up some wood, and 1 will light a iire th.ii you 
may not be cold." Hansel and Grethel gathered brushwood together, 
as high as a httic hill. The brushwood was lighted, and when the 
flames were burning very high the woman said, "Now, childi 
by yourselves down by the fire and rest, we will go into the fi 
and cut some wcxxl. When we have done, we will come back a 
fetch you away." 

Hiinsci and Grethel Bat by the (ire, and when noon came, each 
ate a liule piece of bread, and as they heard the strokes of the wood- 
axe they behcved chat their father was near. It was, however, not 
the axe, it was a branch which he had fastened to a withered tree 
which the wind was blowing backwards and forwards. And as 
ilwy had been silting such a long time, their eyes shut with fatigue, 
and they fell fast adecp. When at last they awoke, it was already 
tlark night. Grethel began to cry .ind said, "How are we to get out 
of the forest now?" But Hansel comforted her and said, "Just wait 
a little, until ihc moon has risen, and then we will uton find the 
way." And wlien the full moon had risen. Hansel took his little 
sister by the hand, and followed the pebbles which shone Uke newly- 
coitied silver pieces, and showed them the way. 

They walked the whole night long, and by break of day came 
once more to iheir father's house. They knocked at the door, i 
when the woman opened it and saw thai it was Hansel and Ore 
she said, "You naughty children, why have you slept so long ia t 
forest?— we thought you were never coming back at aJll" The 
father, however, rejoiced, for it had cut him to the bean to leave 
them behind alotte. 

Not long afterwards, there i\'as once more great scarcity in t 
parts, and the children heard their mwher saying M night to iT 
father, "Everything is eaten again, we have one half ktaf lefa, a 
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^^|teer that there is an end. The childrca must go, we will uke ihetn 
ianhcT into the wood, so that they will not find their way out 
again; there is no other muans of saving ourselv-csi" The man't 
heart wai heavy, and he thought "it would be belter for thee to 
share the last mouthful widi thy children." The woman, however, 
would listen to nothing that he had to say, but scolded and re- 
proached him. He who says A must say B, likewise, and as he had 
yielded the fusi time, he had to do so a second time also. 

The children were, however, sul! awake and had heard the con- 
T ersation. When the old folks were asleep. Hansel again got up, 
^^&ltd wanted to go out and pick up pebbles, but the woman had 
^^fticked the door, and Hansel could not get out. NexenhfJess he 
^^^omftwtcd his little sister, and said, "Do uot cry, Grethel, go to 
■ dtep quietly, the good God will help us." 

Early in the morning came die woman, and took the children out 
of iheir beds. Their bu of bread was given to them, but it was still 
unaller than the time before. On the way into the forest Hansel 
CTumbled his in his pocket, and often stood still and threw a morsel 
I the ground. "Hansel, why dost thou stop and look around?" 
1 the father, "go on." "1 am looking back at my little pigeon 
I is sitting on the roof, and wants to s.iy good-bye to me," 
Uw«red Hansel. "Simpleton!" said the woman, "that is not thy 
kIc pigeon, that is the morning sun that is shining on the chimney." 
lansd, however, little by little, threw all the crumbs on the path. 
L The woman led the children still deeper into the forest, where 
r h^d never in their lives been before. Then a grciit tire was 
1 made, and the mother said, "Just sit there, you children, and 
1 you are tired you may sleep a liiile; we are going into the 
(otta to cut wood, and in the evening when we are done, wc will 
come and fetch you away." When it was noon, Greihc! shared her 
piece of bread with Hiinsel, who had scattered his by the way. Then 
they fell adeep and evening came and went, but no one came to the 
poor children. They did not awake until it was dark night, and 
Han&d cnmforted his litilc sister and said. "Just wait. Grethel, until 
the moon rises, and (hen we thall see the crun\bs of bread which I 
have «rewn about, they will show us our way home again." When 
ramc they set out, but they found no crumbs, for the 
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many thousands of birds wKich fly ubout in the woods and f 
had picked them all up. Hansel said lo Grcthcl, "We ihall soon 
find the way," but ihey did not find it. They walked the whole 
night and all ihe next day too from morning till evening, but they 
did not get out of the forest, and were very hungry, for they had 
nothing to eat but two or three berries, which grew on the ground. 
And as they were so weary that their legs would carry them no 
longer, they lay down beneath a tree and fell asleep. 

It was now three mornings since they had left their father's house. 
They began to walk again, but they always got deeper into the 
forest, and if help did not come soon, they must die of hunger and 
weariness. When it was mid-day, they saw a beautiful snow-white 
bird sitting on a bough, which sang so delightfully that they stood 
still and listened to it. And when it had Bnishcd its song, it spread 
its wings and flew away before them, and ihcy followed it until 
They reached a little house, on the roof of which it ahghted; and 
when they came quite up to the little house they saw that it was 
built of bread and covered with cakes, but that the windows were 
of clear sugar. "We will set to work on that," said Hdnsel, "and 
have a good meal. 1 will eat a bit of the roof, .ind thou, Grirthel, 
canst eat some of the window, it will taste sweet." Hansel reached 
up above, and broke olT a little of the roof to try how it ustcd, and 
Grethel leant against the window and nibbled at the panes. Then 
a soft voice cried from the room, 

"Nibble, nibble, gnaw. 
Who it nibbling at my little ho 

The children answered, 

■'The wind, the wind, 
TTie heaven-born wind," 

and went on eating without disturbing themselves. Hansel, ^ 
thought the roof tasted very nice, tore down a great piece of it, atu 
Grcthcl pushed oui the whole of one round window-pane, sat down, 
and cnioycd herself with it. Suddenly the door opened, and a very, 
^'e^y old woman, who supponed herself on crutches came creeping 
out. Hansel and Grethel were so terribly frightened that ihcy let 
£all wh.it they h.nd in their hands. The old woman, hoi 
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^^V her head, and said, "Oh, you dear chUdiea, who has brought you 
^^ here? Do come in, and stay with me. No harm shall happen to 
you." She look ihem both by the hand, and led them into her liille 
house. Then good food was set before them, milk and pancakes, 
with sugar, apples, and nuts. Afterwards nvo pretty little beds were 
covered with clean white linen, and Hansel and Grethel lay down 
in them, and thought they were in heaven. 

The old woman had only pretended to be so kind; she was in 
reahty a wicked witch, who lay in wait for children, and had only 
, built the little bread house in order to entice them there. When a 

child fell into her power, she killed it, cooked and ate it, and that 
wat a feast day with her. Witches have red eyes, and cannot see 
far. but they have a keen scent like the beasts, and are aware when 
human beings draw near. When Hansel and Grethel came into 
ber ndghbourbood, she laughed maliciously, and said mockingly, 
"I have them, they shall not escape me again!" Early in the morn- 
ing before the children were awake, she was already up, and when 
she saw both of them sleeping and looking so pretty, with their 
plump red cheeks, she muttered to herself, "That will be a dainty 
mouthful!" Then she seized Hansel with her shrivelled hand, car- 
ried him into a little stable, and shut him in with a grated door. 
He might scream as he liked, that was of no use. Then she went 
to Grethel, shook her till she awoke, and cried, "Get up, lazy thing, 
fetch some water, and cook something good for thy brother, he is 
in the stable outside, and is to be made fat. When he is fat, 1 will 
^cat him." Grethel began to weep bitterly, but it was all in vain, she 
s forced to do what the wicked witch ordered her. 
And now the best food was cooked for |x>or Hansel, but Grethel 
jot nothing but cr^shclls. Every morning the woman crept to the 
little stable, and cried, "Hansel, stretch out thy finger that I may 
J if thou wilt soon be fat." Hansel, however, stretched out a little 
bone to her, and the old woman, who had dim ryes, could not sec 
it, «ad thought it was Hansel's finger, and was astonished that there 
was no way of fattening him. When four weeks had gone by, and 
lUinsel still continued thin, she was seized with im))aticnce and 
^■ould not wait any longer, "Hola, Grethel," she cried to the girl, 
; active, and bring some water. Let Hansel be fat or lean, lo- 
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morrow 1 will kill Kim, ami cook htm." Ah, how the poor Uule 
siitcr did lament wh«n she had to fetch the water, and bow her 
iMts did Row down over her cheeks) "Dear God, do help tu," she 
cried, "If ihe wild bcastj tn the forest had but devoured us, we 
should at any rale have died together." "Just keep thy noise u> thy- 
self," said the old wonun, "all (hat won't help thee at all." 

fiarly in the morning. Crethel had to go out and hang up the 
cauldron with the water, and light the fire. "We unll bake fir&c," 
said the old woman, "1 have already heated the oven, and kneaded 
the douj^h." She pushed poor Grcthel out to the oven, from which 

mes of fire were already darting. "Creep in," said the witch, "and 

B if it is properly heated, so that we can shut the bread in." And 
t oiKe Grelhel was inside, she intended to shut the oven and 
let her bake in it, and then she ivould tat her. too. But Grcthel saw 
what she h;ul in her mind, and taid. "1 do not know how I am to 
do it; how do you get in?" "Silly goose," said the old woman. "The 
door is big enough; juit look, I can get in myselft" and she crept 
up aiid thrust her head into the oven. Then Grcthel gave her a 
push that drove her far into it, and shut the iron door, and fastened 
the buU. OhI then she began lo howl cjuiie horribly, but Greihel ran 
away, and the gcidlc» witch was miscrahly burnt to death. 

Grcthel, however, ran as quick as lightning to Hansel, opened 
his little stable, and cried, "Hansel, we are saved! The old witch it 
dcadi" Then Hansel sprang out Uke a bird from its cage when the 
door it opened lor it. How ihey did rejoice and en^race each other, 
1 dance about and kiss each other! And as they had no longer 
lOy need to fear her, they went into the witch's house, and in every 
^Bomcr there stood chests full of pearls and jewcLs. "These are far 
belter than pebblesl" said Hansel, and thrust into his pockets what- 
ever could be got in, and Crethel said, "I, too, will take something 
home with me," and tilled ber pinafore fulL "But now we will go 
away," said Hansel, "chat wc may get out of the witch's forest." 

When they had walked for two lioura, ihry came to a great piece 
of water. "We cannot get over," said Hiinsel, "I see iio foot-plank, 
and oo bridge." "And no (mat crosses niher," answered Crethel, 
"but A white duck is swimming there; if I ask ber, the will help us 

over." Thrn ihr rned. 
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"Utile liock, little dncit, doM lUou Kc, 

Hinsel and Grethcl ar« waiting for ihce? 

There's never a plank, or bridge in tight. 

Take us across an thy back w while." 
The duck came to ihem, Jiid Hiinsel »a(cd liinueU on iu back, 
and told his sister to sit by him. "No," rephed Grethel, "thai will ] 
be loo heavy for the little duck; she shall take us across, one after I 
the other." The good litde duck did so, and when they were once 
safely across and had walked for a short time, the forest seenaed to 
be more and more familiar to them, and at length they uw from 
afar their father's house. Then they began to run, rushed into the 
parlour, and threw themselves into their father's arms. The man 
had not known one happy hour since he had left the children in 
the forest; the woman, however, was dead. Grethcl emptied hcf 
pinafore until pearls and precious stones ran about the room, and I 
Hansel threw one handful after another out of his pocket to add I 
to tbetn. Then all anxiety was at an end, and they lived together 
in perfect happiness. My tale is done, there runs a mouse, whosoever 
cjtches it, may make himself a big fur cap out of it. 

THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE' I 

Thui was once upon a time a Fisherman who lived with his ' 
wife in a miserable hovel dose by the sea, and every day he went 
out fiUiicg. And once as he was sitting with his rod, looking at 
the clear water, his line suddenly went down, far down below, and 
when he drew it up again, he brought out 3 large Flounder. Then 
the Flounder said to him, "Hark, you Fishcrtiun, I pray you, let 
me live, I am no Flounder really, but an enchanted prince. What 
good will it do you 10 kill me ? 1 should not be good to eat, put nw 
in the water again, .ind let me go." "Con>e," said the Fisherman, 
*'ihefe is no need for so many words about it — a fish that can talk 
I should certainly let go, anyhow," with dial he put him back again 
into the dear water, and the Flounder ^vcnI to the bottom, leaving 
A Jong streak of blood behind him. Then tlw Fisherman got up 
and went home to his wife in the hovcL 

'AcunKnjI ((• [br tiir Williini Hoiviil, tliii iloiy wai 
rMhm Griaiin \ii Mi. Ilrnrr Ctibtw Itobinioti. who htd i 
tSot -Viurj of II. C. RcHnion."— Ti. 
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"Husband," said the woman, "have you caught notliing lo-dayi 
"No," said the man, "I did catch a Flounder, who said he was an 
enchanted prince, so 1 let him go again," "Did you not wish for 
anything first?" said the woman. "No," said the man; "what should 
I wish for?" "Ah," said the woman, "it is surely hard to have 10 
live always in this dirty hovel; you might have wished for a small 
cottage for us. Go back and call him. Tell liim we want to have 
a small cottage, he will certainly give us that." "Ah," said the man, 
"why should 1 go there again?" "Why," said the woman, "you did 
catch htm, and you let him go again; he is sure to do it. Go at once." 
The man still did not quite like to gOi but did oot like to oppose 
his wife, and went to the sea. 

When he got there the sea was all green and yellow, and 
longer so smooth; so he stood and said, 

"Flounder, flounder in the sea. 
Come, 1 pray thee, here to me; 
For my wife, good Ilsabil,' 
Wills not as I'd have her will." 

Then the Flounder came swimming to him and said, "Well, 
does she warn, then?" "Ah," said the man, "I did catch you, and 
wife says I really ought to have wished for something. She docs 
Uke to live in a wretched hovel any longer; she would like to ha^ 
cottage." "Go, then," said the Flounder, "she has it already." 

When the man went home, his wife was no longer in the hovel, 
biK instead of it there stood a small cottage, and she was sining on 
a bench before the door. Then she took him by the hand and said to 
him. "Just come inside, look, now isn't this a great deal better?" 
So they went in, and there was a small porch, and a pretty little 
parlour and bed-room, and a kitchen and pantry, with the best of 
furniture, and fitted up with the most beautiful things made of tin 
and brass, whatsoever was wanted. And behind the cottage 
was a small yard, with hens and ducks, and a little garden 
flotvers and fruit. "Look," said the wife, "is twt that nicel" *Tfi 
said the hiuband, "and so we must always think it, — now Wi 
liv'e quite coniented." "We will think about that," said the 
With that they ate something and went to bed. 
»tMbd.— T«. 
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Evefytliing went well for a week or a fortnight, and then the 
woman said, "Hark you, husbaDd, this coHage is £ar too small for 
us, and the garden and yard are little; the Flounder might just as 
well have given us a larger house. I should like to live in a great 
sione castle; go to the Flounder, and tell him to give us a castle." 
"Ah, wife," said the man, "the cottage is quite good enough; why 
diotdd we live in a casde?" "What!" said the woman; "just go 
there, the Flounder can always do that." "No, wife," said the man, 
"the Flounder has jusi given us the cottage, I do not like to go back 
so soon, it might make him angry." "Go," said the woman, "he can 
do it quite easily, and will be glad to do it; just you go to him." 

The man's heart grew heavy, and he would not go. He said lo 
himself, "It is not right," and yet he went. And when he came to the 
sea tlie water was quite purple and dark-blue, and grey and thick, 
and no longer so green and yellow, but it was still quiet. And be 
stood there and said — 

I "Flounder, flounder in the sea. 

Come, I pray thee, here to me; 
For my wife, good Ilsabil, 
Will* not as rd have her will." 
•TVell, what does she want, then?" said the Flounder. "Alas," 
■aid the nun, half scared, "she wants to live in a great slone casde." 
"Go to it, then, she is standing before the door," said the Flounder. 
Then the man went away, intending to go home, but when he got 
(here, he found a great stone palace, and his wife was just standing 
on the steps going in, and she took him by the hand and said, "Come 
in." So he went in with her, and in the casde was a great hall paved 
with marble, and many scrvanis, who flung wide the doors; and the 
walls were all bright with beautiful hangings, and in the rooms 
were chairs and tables of pure gold, and crystal chandeliers hung 
from the cnlings, and all the rooms and bed-rooms had carpers, and 
(bod and wine of the very best were standing on all the tables so that 
tbey nearly broke down beneath it. Itehind the house, too, there 
was a great court-yard, with stables for horses and cows, and the 
best of carriages; there was a magnificent large garden, 
the mD4t beautiful (lowvrs and fruit-trees, and a park quite 
tniU long, in which were «agi, deer, and hares, and evcrytl 
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thai could be desired. "Come," said the woman, "isn't ihai brauti- 
ful?" "Yes, indeed," said the man, "now let it be; and we will live 
in this beautiful casde and be conteoL" "We will consider about 
that," said the woman, "and sleep upon it"; thereupon they wtiil 
la bed. 

Next morning the wife awoke first, and it was just daybreak, and 
from her bed she saw the beautiful country lying before her. 
husband was still stretching himself, so she poked him in the 
with her elbow, and said, "Get up, husband, and just peep out of 
window. Look you, couldn't wc be the King over all that landi 
Go to the Fbunder, we will be the King." "Ah, wife," said the man, 
"why should we be King? 1 do not want to be King." "Well," said 
the wife, "if you won't be King. I will; go to the Flounder, for 1 
will be King." "Ah, wife," said the man, "why do you want to be 
King? I do not like to say that to him." "Why not?" said the 
woman; "go lo him this instant; I must be KingI" So the roan went, 
and was quite unhappy because his wife wished to be King. "It is 
not right; it is not right," thought he. He did not wish to go, but 
yet he went. 

And when he came to the sea. it was quite dark-grey, and the 
water heaved up from below, and smelt putrid. Then be went atid 
stood by it, and said, 

"Flounder, flounder in the sea. 
Come. 1 pr^y ihee, here to me; 
For my wife, good Ilubil, 
WiUs not as I'd have her will," 
"Well, what does she want, then?" said the Flounder, 
said tlic man, "she wants to be King." "Go to her; she 
ahead y." 

So ihc man went, and when be cante to the palace, the castle had 
become mucli larger, and lud a great tower and magnificent orna- 
ments, and the sentinel was standing before the door, and there were 
numbers ol soldivrx with ketile-dnims and trumpets And when he 
went inside the houie. everything was of real marble and gold, with 
vdvct covers and great golden tassds. Then the doors of the halt 
were opened, and ibeie was the coun ia all iti iplcfwlour, and his 
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wife was sitting on a high throne of gold ;ind diamonds, with a great 
crown of gold on her head, and 3 iicejttre of pure gold and jewels in 
her hand, and on both sides of her stood her maids-in-waiting in a 
nnv, each of them always one head shorter than the last. 

Then he went and stood before her, and said, "Ah, wife, and now 
you are King." "Vcs," said the woman, "now 1 am King." So he 
stood and lotted at her, and when he had looked at her thus for 
time, he said, "And now tliat you are King, let all else be, now 
will wish for nothing more." "Nay, husband," said the woman, qi 
anxiously, "I find time pass very heavily, I can bear it no longer 
to iKe Flounder— i am King, but I must be Emperor, 
wife, why do you wish to be Emperor?" "Husband," said she, 
to the Flounder. 1 will be Emperor." "Alas, wife," siiid the 
"he cannot make you Emperor; 1 may not say thai to the fish. There 
it only one Emperor in the land. An Emperor the Flounder cannot 
make youl 1 assure you he cannot." 

"What!" said the woman, "I am the King, and you are nothii 
but my nusband; will you go this moment? go at once! If he 
make a king he can make an emperor, I will be Emperor; go 
tumly." So he was forced to go. As the man went, however, he 
troubled in mind, and thought to himself, "It will not end well 
will not end wclll Emperor is loo shameless! The Flounder will 
Jt last be tired out." 

With that he reached the sea, and the sea was quite black 
ituek, and began lo l>oil up from below, so ih.it it threw up bubl 

I nich a sharp wind blew over it that il curled, and the 
. Tbm he went and stood by it, and said. 
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"Flounder, flounder :n the sea. 
Come, 1 pray thee, here to me; 
For my wife, (pxxl Ilsahil, 
Wills not as I'd have her will." 



1 



"Well, what does she want, then?" t.iid the Flounder. ".Mas, 
Flounder,*' said he, "my wife wants to be Emperor." "Go to bet," 
aid the Flounder; "she is Emperor already." 

So the man went, and when he got there the whole pabc< 
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(nade of poluiwd nurbic with aUuiter Bguns aai gddai ortu* 
menu, and toldwrs were nurchiag before the dooc bknrtog tmmp- 
cts, and beiitiDg cymbals and drums; and in the Ikouse, banxu, and 
coumi, and dukei wett gpiag about ai servants. Then tbey opened 
the doort u> him, which were of pure gold. And when be entered, 
there sal hi« wife on a ihrooe, which was made of one piece a£ gold, 
and was quite two miles high; and she wore a great golden crown 
that wu three yards high, and set widi diamonds and carbuncles, and 
in one haiKl she had (he sceptre, and in the other the impciiii orb; 
and on both sides of her stood the yeomen of the guard in two rovn, 
each being smaller than the one before him, from the biggest 
who was two miles high, to the very smallest dwarf, just ■ 
as my Uitle finger. And before it stood a number of princes 
dukes. 

I'hvn the man went and stood among tliera, and satd, "Wife, are 
you Emperor now?" "Yes," said she, "now 1 am Emperor." Then 
he stood and looked at her well, and when he had looked at her 
thus for some time, be said, "Ah, wife, be content, now Hiat you 
are EmperoT." "Huibaiid," said she, "why are you standing iliere? 
Now. 1 am Emperor, but I will be Pope too; go to the Flounder." 
"Alas, wife," said the man, "what will you not wish for? You can- 
not \k Popi-; there is but one in Christendom; he cannot make you 
Po|«." "Husband," raid she, "1 will be Pope; go immediately, 1 
muM be Pope this very day." "No, wife," said the man, "1 do not 
like to s:iy ihut to liim; thai would not do, it is too much; the 
Flounder can't make you Pope." "Husbjnd," said she, "what non- 
sense! if he c;in make an emperor he can make a pope. Go to him 
directly. I am Emperor, rnd you are nothing but my husband; will 
you goat once?" 

Then he was afraid and went ; but he was quite faint, and shivered 
and %hook. and his knees and legs trembled. And a high wind blew 
over the tand, and the cloud* flew, nnd towards evening all j 
dark, and the leaves fell ftom the trec% and the water rose i 
roared as if it were boiling, and splushed upon the shore; and ia'| 
distance he saw shijn whidi were firing guuK in (heir sore i 
pitching and tossing on the waves. And yet in the midst of ihtl 
there was still a small hit uf blue, thouuh on tvfrv wAr ii v 
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as in a heavy siorm. So, full of despair, he went ojid stood in much 
fear and said, 

"Flounder, flounder in (he sea, 

Come, I pray ihee, here to me; 

For my wife, good llsabil. 

Wills not as I'd have her vvitl." 

"Well, what does she want, then ?" said the Flounder. "Alas," 
the man, "she wants to be Pope," "Go to her then," said the' 
Flounder; "she is Pope already." 

So he went, and when he got there, he saw what seemed to be a 
large church surrounded by palaces. He pushed his way through the 
crowd. Inside, however, everything was lighted up with thousands 
and thousands of candles, and his wife was clad in gold, and she 
was sitting on a much higher throne, and had three great golden 
cnnvns on, and round about her there was much ecclesiastical splen- 
dour; and on both sides of her was a row of candles the largest of 
which was as tall as the very tallest tower, down to the very smallest 
kitchen candle, and all the emperors and kings were on iheir knees 
before her, kissing her shoe. "Wife," said the man, and looked at- 
tentively at her, "are you now Pope?" "Yes," said she, "I am Pope." 
So be stood and looked at her, and it was just as if he was looking 
at the bright sun. When he had stood looking at her thus for a 
ihon lime, he said, "Ah, wife, if you are Pope, do let well alone!" 
BiR she looked as stiff as a post, and did not move or show any signs 
of life. Then said he, "Wife, now that you are Pope, be satisfied, you 
cannot become anything greater now." "1 will consider about that." 
said the woman. Thereupon ihcy both went to bed, but she was not 
satisfied, and greediness let her have no sleep, for she was continually 
thinking what there was left for her 10 be. 

The man slept well and soundly, for he had run about a great dt 
during the day; but the woman could not fall asleep at all, and fli 
herself from one side lu the other the whole night ihraugh, thinking 
always what more was left for her to l>e, but un.ibic to call to mind 
anything elw. At length the sun began to rise, and when H\e woman 
uw the red of dawn, she sat up in bed and looked at it. And whci 
through the window, she saw the sun thus rising, she said, "Cannot 
foo, ivder the sun and moon to rise?" "Husband," said she, poki 
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him in the ribs wiih her elbows, "wake up! go to the Flounder, loc 
I wish to be even as God is." The man was siill half asleep, b 
was so horrified that he fell out of bed. He thought he must I 
heard amiss, and nibbed his eyes, and said, "Alas, wife, > 
you saying?" "Husband," said she, "if I can't order the sun and 
moon to rise, and have to look on and see the sun and moon rising, 
I can't bear it. I shall not know what it is to have another happy 
hour, unless I can make them rise myself." Then she looked at him 
so terribly that a shudder ran over him, and said, "Go at onte; I wish 
iti be like unto God." "Alas, wife," said the man, falling on his knees 
before her, "the Flounder cannot do that; he can make an emperor 
and a pope; 1 beseech you, ^o on as you are, and be Pope." Then she 
fell into a rage, and her hair flew wildly about her head, and she 
cried, "I will not endure this, I'll not bear it any longer; will thou 
go?" Then he put on his trousers and ran away like a madman. 
But outside 3 great storm was raging, and blowing so lurd that be 
could scarcely keep his feet; houses and trees toppled over, the 
mountains trembled, rocks rolled into the sea. the sky was pitch 
black, and it thundered and hghtened, and the sea came in with 
black waves as high as church-towers and mountains, and all with 
s of white foam at the top. Then he cried, but could not hear 
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n words, 



"Flounder, flounder in the tea, 
Coirie. I pray thee, here to me; 
For my wife, good IJsabi), 
Wills not as I'd have her will." 

"Well, what does she want, then.'" said the Flounder. "Alaj," i 
he, "she wants to be like unto God." "Go to her, and you wifl dd 
her back again in the dirty hovel." And there they are living still 
at this very time- 



THE VALIANT LITTLE TAILOR 

One summer's morning a hide tailor was utling on Iiis l. 
ih* window; he was in good spirits, and sewed with all his mighr. 
Then came a peasant wonun down the street crying. "Good iam$, 
cheap! Good jams, cheapl" This rang pleasantly in the tailor's 
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ear»; be itretchetl iai delkate head out of the window, and called, * 
Come up hete, dear woman; hue you will get rid of youi goodv." 
The woman came up thi; three stepft to the taikit with her heavy 
baiket, and he made her unpack the whole of the pots for him. He 
iotpected all of them, lihed them tip, put his nose to them, and at 
length said, "The jam jccms 10 me to be good, so weigh mc out four 
ounces, dear woman, and if it is a quarter of a pound that is of no 
con3e<}uence." The woman who had hoped to find a good sale, ga^'e 
him what he desired, but went away quite angry and grumbling. 
"Now, God bless the jam to my use," cried the Utile tailor, "and 
give me health and strength ;" so he brought the bread out of the cup- 
board, cut himself a piece right across the loaf and spread the jam 
ovef it. "This won't taste bitter," said he, "hut I will just finish the 
iacket before I take a bite." He laid the bread near him, sewed oa, 
and in his joy, made bigger and bigger stitches. In the meantime 
ihe smell of the sweet jam ascended so to the wall, where the fUes 
were sitting in great numbers, that they were attracted and descended 
on it in hosts. "Holal who invited you?" said the little tailor, and 
drove the unbidden guests away. The flies, however, who under- 
Mood no German, would not be turned away, but came back again in 
ever-increasing companies. Then the little tailot at bst lost all 
patknce, and got a bit of cloth frf»n the hole under his work-table, 
and saying, "Wait, and I will give it to you,'* struck it mercilessly 
OD iheni. When he drew it away and counted, there lay before him 
no fewer than seven, dead and with legs stretched out. "Art thou a 
fellow ol that ton?" said he, and could not help admiring his own 
bravery. "The whole town shall know of this!" And the little tailor 
basleiied to cut himself a girdle, stitched it, and embroidered on ii 
iji large leuers, "Seven at one strokel" "What, the town!" he con- 
tinued, "the whole world shall hearof it!*'and hishean wagged with 
joy like a lamb's tail. The tailor put on the girdle, and resolved to 
go fortl) into the world, because he thot^hl hi* workshop was too 
small foe his valour. Before he went away, be sought about iti the 
bouse to see if there was anything which he could take with him; 
however, be found nothing but an old cbfcse, and tlui be put in his 
pocket. In fr<Mit (if the door he observed a bird which had caught 
itaelf in the thicket. It had to go into his pocket with the cheese. 
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Now he took to the road boldly, and as he was light and nimble, I 
felt no fatigue. The road led him up a mountain, and when he had 
reached the highest point of it, there sat a powerfiJ giant looking 
about him quite comfortably. The little tailor went bravely up, 
spoke to him, and said, "Good day, comrade, so thou art sitting there, 
overlooking the wide-spread world! 1 am just on my way thither, 
and want to try my luck. Hast thou any inclination to go with me?" 
The giant looked contemptuously at the lailor, and said, "Thou raga- 
muffin! Thou miserable creature!" 

"Oh, indeed ?" .inswered the little tailor, and unbuttoned his coat, 
and showed the giant the ^rdle. "There mayst thou read what kind 
of a man 1 am!" The giant read, "Seven at one stroke," and thought 
that they had been men whom the tailor had killed, and began to 
feel a little respect for the tiny fellow. Nevertheless, he wished to try 
him first, and took a stone in his hand and squeezed it together so 
that water dropped out of it. "Do that likewise," said the giant, "if 
thou hasi strength ?" "Is that all ?" said the lailor, "that is child's play 
with us!" and put his hand into his pocket, brought out the soft 
cheese, and pressed it until the liquid ran out of it. "Faith," said he, 
"that was a litde better, wasn't it ?" The giant did not know what lo 
say, and could not beheve it of the little man. Then tlie giant picked 
up a stone and threw it so high that the eye could scarcely follow it. 
"Now, little mite of a man, do that likewise." "Well thrown," said 
(he tailor, "but after all the stone came down to earth again; I will 
throw you one which shall pcver come back at all," and he put his 
hand into his pocket, took out the bird, and threw it into the air. The 
bird, delighted with its liberty, rose, flew away and did not come 
back. "How does that shot please you, comrade?" asked the tailor. 
"Thou canst certainly throw," said the giant, "but now wc will see if 
thou an able to carry anything properly." He took the t.-iilor to a 
mighty oak tree which lay there fcUcd on the ground, and said, "If 
thou art strong enough, help me to carry the tree out of the forest." 
"Readily," answered the litde man; "take thou the trunk on thy 

koulders, and I will raise up the branches and twigs; after all, they 
e heaviest." The giant look the trunk on his shoulder, but the 
r sealed himself on a branch, and the giant who could not look 
ind, had to carry away the whole tree and the litde tailor into d 
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bargain: he behind, was quite merry and happy, and whistled the 
song, "Three tailors rode forth from the gate," as if carrying the tree 
were child's play. The giant, after he had dragged the heavy burden 
part of the way, could go no further, and cried, "Hark you, I shall 
have lo lei the tree fall!" The tailor sprang nimbly down, seized the 
tree with both arms as if he had been carrying it, and said to the 
giant, "Thou an such a great fellow, and yet canst not even carry 
the tree!" 

They went on together, and as they passed a cherry-tree, the giant 
laid hold of the top of the tree where the ripest fruit was hanging, 
bent it down, gave it into the tailor's hand, and bade him eat. But the 
little tailor was much too weak to hold the tree, and when the giant 
let it go, it sprang back again, and the tailor was hurried into the air 
with it. When he had fallen down again without injury, the giant 
said, "What is this? Hast thou not strength enough to hold the 
weak twig ?" "There is no lack of strength," answered the little tailor. 
"Dost thou think that could be anything to a man who has struck 
down seven at one blow? 1 leapt over the tree because the huntsmen 
are shooting down there in the thicket. Jump as I did, if thou canst 
do it." The giant made the attempt, but could not get over the tree, 
and remained hanging in the branches, so that in this also the tailor 
kept the upper hand. 

The giant said, "If thou art such a valiant fellow, come with me 
tnio our cavern and spend the night with us." The little fellow was 
willing, and followed him. When they went into the cave, other 
gianii were sitting there by the fire, and each of them had a roasted 
diecp in his hand and was eating it. The litde tailor looked round 
and (bought, "It is much more spacious here than in my workshop." 
The giant showed him a bed, and said he was to lie down in it and 
sleep. The bed was, however, too big for the little tailor; he did not 
tie down in it, but crept into a corner. When ii was midnight, and 
the giant thought that the little tailor was lying in a sound sleep, he 
got up, took a great iron bar, cut ilirough the bed with one blow, 
and thought he had given the grasshopper his finishing stroke. With 
the earliest dawn the giants went into the forest, and had quite for- 
gotten the little tailor, when all at once he walked up to them quite 
merrily and boldly. The giants were terrified, they were afraid 
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that he would strike them all dead, and ran away in a great htu 

The lUtlc niilor went onwards, always following his own poioted 
nose. Afier he had walked iot a long time, he came to the cotirt-yard 
of a royal palace, and as he felt wcaiy, he lay down on the grass aod 
fell ailrep. Whilst he lay there, ihe [)eople came and inspected h 
on all sides, and rcid on his girdle, "Seven at one airokc." "Ahl" i 
ihey, "what does ihe great warrior here in the midst o{ peace? J 
must be a mighty lord." They went and announced him to the Kio^ 
and gave it as their opinion tlut H war should break out, thi.< would 
be a weighty and useful man who ought on no account to be allowed 
to depart. The counsel pleased the King, and be sent one of hii 
courtiers to the little tailor to oi^er him military service when he 
awoke. The ambassador remained standing by the sleeper, waittd 
until he sireiched his limbs and opened his eyes, and then conn 
to him this [iroposal. "For this very reason have I come here," ^ 
tailor replied, "I am ready to enter the King's service." He w 
fore honourably received, and a separate dwelling was assigned him. 

The soldiers, however, were set against the Ultle inilor, and wished 
him a thousand miles away, "What is to be the cikI of this?" thty 
said amongst themselves. "If we quarrel with him, and he strif 
about him, seven of us will fall at every blow; not one of us c. 
ag^iinst him," They came therefore to a decision, betook themsdw 
in a bcxiy to the King, and begged for their dismissal. "We are not 
prepared." said (hey, "to stay with a man who kills seven at one 
stroke." The King was sorry that for the sake of one he should lose 
all his faithful servants, wished that he had never set ryes on the 
tailor, and would willingly have been rid of him again. Bui he did 
not venture to give him his dismissal, for he dreaded lest he should 
strike him and all his people dead, and place himself on the royal 
(hmne. He thought about it for a bng time, and at last found good 
counsel. He wnt to ihe lildc uiW and caused him to be infoniicd_ 
(bat as he was such a great warrior, he had one request to n 
him. In a forest of his country lived twrj giants, who caused j 
mischief with ilieir robbing, murdering, ravaging, and burning, s 
no one could approach them wtiliout putting himsHf in dangrr of 
death. If the tailor conquered and killed these (wo giants, be tvottid 
pve him his only daughter to wife, and h^f of hit kingdom ai ■ 
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dowry, bkewise one hundred horsemen ^ould go with him to sssisl 
him. "That would indeed be a fine thing for a man like me!" 
thought the litdc tailor. "One is not offered a beautiful princess and 
half a kingdom every day of one's life!" "Oh, yes," he replied, "1 will 
soon subdue the giants, and do not require the help of the hundred 
bartemen to do it; he who can hit seven at one blow, has no need to J 
be afntid of two." 

The little tailor went forth, and the hundred horsemen followed 
him. When he came to the outskirts of the forest, he said to his 
followers, "Just stay waiting here, I alone will soon Bnish off the 
giants." Then he Iwunded into the forest and looked about right and 
left. After a while he perceived both giants. They lay sleeping under 
a tree, and soured so thai the branches waved up and down. The 
little tailor, not idle, gathered two pockeisful of stones, and with these 
climbed up the tree. When he was half-way up, he slipped down by 
a branch, until he sat just above the sleepers, and then let one stone 
after another fall on the breast of one of the giants. For a long time 

I the giant felt nothing, but at last he awoke, pushed his comrade, and 
aid, "Why an thou knocking me?" "Thou musi be dreaming," said 
the other, "I am noi knocking thee." They laid themselves down 
to sleep again, and then tlie tailor threw a stone down on the sec- 
ond. "What is the meaning of this?" cried the other. "Why an 
thou pelting me?" "i am not pelting thee," answered tlie first, 
growUng. They disputed about it for a time, but as they were 
weary they let the matter rest, and their eyes closed once more. The 
Utde taibr began his game again, picked out the biggest stone, and 
threw it with all his might on the breast of the first giant. "That 
is too bad!" cried he, and sprang up like a madman, and pushed his 
companion against the tree until it shook. The other paid him back 
in the same coin, and they got into such a rage that diey tore up 
trees atid belaboured each other so long, that at last they both fell 
down dead on the ground ai the same time. Tlien (he hitle tailor 
leapt down. "It it a lucky thing," said he, "that they did not tear up 
the tree on which 1 was sitting, or I should have had to spring on to 
another like a squirrel; but we tailors are nimble." He drew out his J 

1 sword and gave each of iliem a couple of thrusts in the breast, a 
1 went out to the horsemen and said, "The work is done; I baM 
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given both of ihem their 6nishing siroWe, but it was hard wi 
They tore up trees in their sore need, and defended themselves 
them, but all that is to no purpose when a man like myself coi 
who can kill seven at one blow." "But are you not wounded?" ask) 
the horsemen. "You need not concern yourself ab€)ut tliat," answered 
the tailor, "they have not bent one hair of mine," The horsemen 
would not believe him, and rode into the forest; there they found 
the giants sviimming in their blood, and all round about, lay the 
torn- up trees. 

The little tailor demanded of the King the promised reward; he 
however, repented of his promise, and .igain bethought himself how 
he could gel rid of the hero. "Before thou receives! my daughter, 
and half of my kingdom," said he to him, "thou must perform 
more heroic deed. In the forest roams a unicorn which does 
harm, and thou must catch it first," "1 fear one unicorn still 
than two giants. Seven at one blow, is my kind of affair." He took 
a roi>e and an axe with him, went forth into the forest, and bade 
those who were sent with him to wait outxide. He had not to sock 
long. The unicorn soon came towards him, and rushed directly on 
the tailor, as if it would spit him on tts horn without more cere- 
mony. "Sofdy, softly; it can't be done as quickly as th.it," ioid he, 
and stood still and waited until the animal was quite close, and then 
sprang nimbly behind the tree. The unicorn ran against the tree with 
all its strength, and stuck its horn so fast in the trunk that it had 
not strength enoiigli to draw it out again, and thus it was caught. 
"Now, I have got the bird," said the tailor, and came out from be- 
hind the tree and put the rofw round its neck, and (hen with his 
axe he hewed the horn out of the tree, and when all was ready he 
led the iK'a^t away and took it to the King. 

The King still would not give him the promised reward, and 
made a third demand. IJcforc (he wedding the tailor was to dl 
him a wild boar that made great havoc in the forest, and the hi 
men should give him their help, "WiUingly," said the tailor, 
is child's play!" He did not take the huntsmen with him int 
forest, and they were pleased thai he did not. for the wild boar 
several times received them in such a manner that ihcy had tio 
dinaiion to lie in wait for him. When the boar perceived the 
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it ran on him with foaming mouih and whetted tusks, and was about 
to throw him to the ground, but the active hero sprang into a chapel 
which was near, and up to the window at once, and in one bound 
out again. The boar ran in after him, but the tailor ran round out- 
side and shut the door behind it, and then the raging beasts which 
was much too heavy and awkward to leap out of the window, was 
caught. The litde tailor called the huntsmen thither that they might 
r own eyes. The hero, however, went to 
whether he liked it or not, obliged to keep 
his daughter and the half of his kingdom, 
no warhke hero, but a little tailor who was 
luld have gone to bis heart still more than 
held with great magnificence and small 
idc. 
heard her husband say in hij 



; the prisoner with thei 
the King, who was now, v 
his promise, and gave him 
Had he known that it was 
slatuling before him, it wt 
it did. The wedding was 
joy, and out of a tailor a king was n 

After some time the young Qu< 



dreams at night, "Boy, make me the doublet, and patch the panta- 
loons, or else I will rap the yard-measure over thine ears." Then she 
discovered in what state of life the young lord had been born, and 
next morning complained of her wrongs to her father, and begged 
him to help her to get rid of her husband, who was nothing else but 
a tailor. The King comforted her and said, "Leave thy bed-room 
door open this night, and my servants shall stand outside, and when 
be has fallen asleep slull go in, bind him, and take him on board a 
^p which shall carry him into the wide world," The woman was 
satisfied with this; but the King's armour-bearer, who had heard 
all, was friendly with the young lord, and informed liim of the 
whole plot. "111 put a screw into that business," said the little tailor. 
At night he went to bed with his wife at the usual time, and when 
she thought that he had fallen asleep, she got up, opened the d(x>r, 
and then by down again. The little tailor, who was only pretending 
to be asleep, began to cry out in a clear voice, "Boy, make me the 

L<loublet and patch me the panuloons, or 1 will rap the yard- 
c over thine ears. I smote seven at one blow. I killed two | 

Kgianu, I brought away one unicorn, and caught a wild boar, and am 
1 to fear those who arc standing outside the room?" When these 
n hcsrd tl>e tailor speaking thus, they were overcome by a great 
I, and ran as if the wild huntsman were b^twl them, and txKW ' 
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of them would venture anything further agaiast faim. So tlie li 
uilor was a king, and remained one to the end of his hfe. 



CINDERELLA 

The wife of a rich nuin fell sick, and as she felt thai her end « 
drawing near, she called her only daughter to her bedside and s 
"Dear child, be good and pious, and then the good God will nlwayt 
protect iboe, and I will look down on ibce from heaven and be near 
thee." Thereupon slie closed her eyes and departed. Every day I 
maiden went out to her mother's grave and wept, and she r 
pious and good When winter came tlie snow spread a white » 
over the grave, and when the spring sun had drawn it oS again, t! 
man had taken another wife. 

The woman had brought two dau^ters into the house with her, 
who were beautiful and fair of face, but vile and black of heart. 
Now began a bad time for (he \toot stqxhild. "Is the stupid goose 
to sit in the parlour with usP" said they. "He who wants to eat bread 
must earn it; out with the kitdien-wench." They took her pretty 
clothes away from her, put an old grey bedgown on her, and gave 
her wooden shoes. "Just look at llie proud princess, how decked oui 
she isl" they cried, and laughed, and led her into the kitchen. There 
she had to do hard work from morning till nighi, get up before day- 
break, carry water, bght fires, cook and wash. Besides this, the sis- 
ters did )ier every imaginable injury — they mocked her and <.-inplicd 
her peas and lentils into the ashes, so that she was forced to sit and 
pick them out again. In the evening when she li.id worked till she 
was weary she had nu bed to go to, but had in sleep by 'he fire.tide 
in the ashes. And as on that account she always looked dusty and 
dirty, they called her Cinderella. It happened that the father was 
once going to the fair, and he asked his two step-daughters what h« 
should bring back for them. "Be^tuiiful dreiwe^" s;ud one, "Pearls 
iiad jewels," said the second. "And tbuu, Cinderelb," said he, "what 
wilt thou have?" "Father, break oH fur me the first branch \«-hich 
knocks against your hat on your way home." Su he brought htauit- 
fuJ dresses, pearls and Kwds for his t^vo step-daaghtert, and on his 
f home, as he was riding through a green thicket, a haeel twig 
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^^Hbrushcd against him and knocked ofl his hat. Then he bioke o^ the 
^^F bcanch and took it with him. When he leachcd home be gave hii 
^H itqvxiai^hti'n the things which they wished for, and lo Cinderella he 
^r gave the branch frum the hjzel-bush. Cinderella thanked him, wcat 
to bef nsother's grave and planted the branch on it. and wcpi so much 
that the tears fell down on it and watered it. It grew, ho\vever, and 
became a haadjome tree. Thrice a day Cinderella went and sat be- 
neath it. and wept and prayed, and a little white bird always came 
on the tree, and if Cinderella expressed a wish, the bird threw down 
to ber what slie had wished for. 

It liappened, liowever, that the King appointed a festival which 
was to last three days, and to which all the beautiful young girls Jn 

»Jie country were invited, in order that his son might choose a bride. 
When the two step-daughters heard that they too were to appear 
tntong the number, they were delighted, called Cinderella and said, 
"Comb our hair for us, brush oxit shoes and fasten our hocktes (or 
we are gcnng lo the festival at the King's palace." Cinderella obeyed, 
but wept, bet:ause she [oo would have liked to go with them lo the 
duKe, and begged her step-mother to allow her to do so, "Thou go, 
GndefelUI" said she. "Thou art dusty and dirty, and wouldst go to 
U» fcjtrval? Thou hast no clothes and shoes, and yet wouldst 
dancet" As, however, Cinderella went on asking, the step-mother 
» last said, "I have emptied a dish of lentils into the ashes for thee, 
if thou hast jHcked ihem out again in two hours, ihou shall go with 
us." The maiden went through the back-door into the garden, and 
ctlled, "You tame pigeons, you turtle-doves, and all you birds 
beneath the sky, come and help me to pick 

• ■'The good into the pot. 

The bad into the crop." 
Then two white pigeons came in by the kitchen- window, and 
afterwards the tunloJovcs, and at last all the birds beneath the sky, 
ame whirring and crowding In, and alighted amongst the ashes, 
AihI the pigeom nodded with their heads and began pick, pick, pick, 
pick, and the rest began also pick, pick, pick, pick, and gathered all 
the good grains into the didi. Hardly had otK hour passed bcfoCM 
^^^hry had finished, and all Hew out again. Then the girl took the (MH 
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lo her step-mother, and was gbd, and believed that now she wouli 
allowed to go with them to the festival. But the step-mother said: 
"No, Cinderella, ihou hast no clothes and thou canst not dance; 
thou wouldst only be laughed at." And as Cinderella wept at this, 
the step-mother said, "If thou canst pick two dishes of lentils out of 
the ashes for me in one hour, thou shall go with us." And she 
thought to herself "That she most certainly cannot do." When the 
step-mother had emptied the two dishes of lentils amongst the ashes, 
the maiden went through the back-door into the >;arden and cried, 
"You tame pigeons, you turtle-doves, and all you birds under hi 
come and help me to pick 



"The good into the pot. 
The bad into the crop." 



1 



Then two white pigeons came in by the kitchen-window, and 
wards the turtledoves, and at length all the birds beneath the 
came whirring and crowding in, and alighted amongst the ashes. 
And the doves nodded with their heads and began pick, pick, pick, 
pick, and others began also pick, pick, pick, pick, and gathered all 
t he good seeds into the dishes, and before half an hour was over they 
had already finished, and all llew out again. Then the maiden carried 
the dishes to the step-mother and was delighted, and believed that she 
might now go with them to the festival. But the step-molher said, 
"All this will not help thee; thou gocst not with us, for thou hast no 
clothes and canst not dance; we should be ashamed of theel" On 
this she turned her back on Cinderella, and hurried away with her 
two proud daughters. 

As no one was now at home. Cinderella went i< * 
grave beneath the hazel-tree, and cried, 

"Shiver and tjuiver, little tree, 
Silver and gold throw down over me." 

Then the Inrd threw a gold and silver dress down to her, and 
slippers embroidered with silk and silver. She put on the dress with 
all speed, and went to die festival. Her sicp-mothcr, however, did 
not know her, and thought she must be a foreign princess, for she 
looked to bcjuiiful in the goldco dress. They never once thouj 
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^^Vof Cinderella, and believed that she was sitting- at home in the dirt, 
picking lentils out of the ashes. The prince tvem ts meet her, took 
ber by the hand, and danced with her. He would dance with no 
other maiden, and never left loose of her lund, and if nny'one else 
came lo invite her, he said, "This is my partner." ■ • .•. ■ 

She danced till it was evening, and then she wanted to go home.- 
But the King's son said, "I will go with thee and bear ihee company," 
for he wished to see to whom the beautiful maiden belonged. She 
escaped from him, however, and sprang into the pigeon -ho use. The 
King's son waited until her father came, and then he totd him that 
the stranger maiden bad leapt into the pigeon-house. The old man 
ibougbt. "Can it be Cinderella?" and they had to bring him an axe 
and a pickaxe that he might hew the pigeon-house to pieces, but no 
Doe was inside it. And when they got home Cinderella lay in her 
dirty dothes among the ashes, and a dim hctle oil-lamp was burning 
on the mantel-piece, for Cinderella had jumped quickly down from 
the back of the pigeon-house and had run to the htde hazel-tree, and 
there she had taken off her beautiful clothes and laid them on the 
grave, and the bird had taken them away again, and then she had 
placed herself in the kitchen amongst the ashes in her grey gown. 

Next day when the festival began afresh, and her parents and the 
step-sitters had gone once more, Cinderella went to the hazel-tree 
and said — 

"Shiver and quiver, my little tree. 
Silver and gold throw down over me." 

Then the bird threw down a much more beautiful dress than on 
ihe preceding day. And when Cinderella appeared at the festival in 
ttus dress, every one was astonished at her beauty. The King's son 
had waited until she came, and instantly took her by the hand and 
danced with no one but her. When others came and Invited her, he 
■aid, "She is my partner." When evening came she wished to leave, 
aod the King's son followed her and wanted to see into which house 
she went. But she sprang away from him, and into the garden 
behind the house. Therein stood a beautiful tall tree on which hung 
the most magnificent pears. She clambere<] so nimbly between the 
bratKhes like a squirrel, that the King's son did not know where she 
^^^^ai gone. He waited until ber hiher came, and Hid tn him, "TIk^ 
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stranger maiden has-cKaped from me. and I believe the has dij 
up the peaMrce." The father thought, "Can it be GnJerella?" and 
bad an axe brought and cut the tree down, but no one- w:is in it. 
AikI wh^i) they got into the !:itchea, Cinderella lay there anioo}{it 
the ashes, as usual, (or she had jumped down on the other side of the 
tree, had laken the beautiful dress to the bi/d on the little luKi^ice, 
and put on her grey gown. 

On the third day, when the parenu and asters had gone away. 
Cinderella once more went to her mother's grave and said to tb^ 
little tree— 

"Shiver and quiver, my little tree, 
Silver and gold throw down over rae." 

And now the bird threw down to her a dress which was 
splendid and magnificent ihan any she had yet had, and the dippers 
were gulden. And when she went to (he fc»iival in the dre»i, no ooe 
knew how to speak for astonishraem. The King's wn danced with 
her only, aixl if any one invited her to dance, he said, "She is my 
partner." 

When evening came, Cinderella wished to leave, and the King's 
son was anxious to go with her, but she escaped from him so quickly 
that he could not folbw her. The King's son hail, however, used a 
stratagem, and had caused the whole staircase to be smeared witfa 
pitch, and there, when she ran down, had the maiden's left slipper 
remained sticking. The King's sou picked it up, and it was small 
and dainty, and all golden. Next morning, he went wllh it to the 
father, and said to hiim, "No one shall be my wife but she whose ft»t 
this golden slip)>er fits." Then vrere the two si\ters glad, for ihcy 
had pretty feet. The eldest went with the shoe ii«o her room and 
v/anted to try it on, and her mother nix>d by. But she cuuld ncx get 
Her big toe into it, and the shoe was too small for her. I'heo her 
mother gave her a knife and uid, "Cut the toe off; when thou an 
Queen thou wilt have no more need to go on foot.*' 'Yhe maidea 
cut the toe off, forc«l the foot into the shoe, swallowed the pain, 
and H'ent out to the King's son. Then he took her on his horse as 
his bride, and rode away with her. They were, Imwever, obliged to 
pass the gr^ve, and there, on the hazel-trw, ut the two (Bgaotu and 
cried. 
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"TiuD and peep. luf n and peep. 
There's blood within the shoe, 
The shoe it is too smaU for her. 
The mie bride waits for you." 

Then he looked at her foot and saw how ihe blood was streamiiy 
from it. He turned his horse round and t(x>k (he false hridc hoi 



again, 



and said she was not the true one, and that the other sister* 



s to put the shoe on. Then this one went into her chamber and 
got her toes safely into the shoe, but her heel was too large. So her 
motiief gave her a knife and said. "Cut a bit off ihy heel; when thou 
art Queen thou wilt have no more need to go on foot." The maiden 
cut a bit of} her heel, forced her foot into the shoe, swallowed the 
pain, and went out to the Ring's son. He took her on his horse as 
his bride, and tode away with her, but whea they passed by the 
bazd-tree, two Utde pigeons sat on it and cried, 

"Turn and peep, turn and peep, ^^ 

There's blood vrichin the shoe, ^M 

The shoe it is too small for her, ^B 

The true bride waits for you." ■ 

loked down at her foot and saw how the blood was running out 
r shoe, and how it had suined her white stocking. Then he 
turned bis horse and took the false bride home again. "This also 
not ibe right one," said he, "have you no other daughter?" "No,! 
aid the man, "There is still a Utile stunted kitchen-wench which inir 
bu wife left behind her, but she cannot possibly be the bride." The 
King's son said he was to send her up to him; but the mother 
answered, "Oh no, she is much too dirty, she carmoi show herself!" 
tic abscJuicly insisted on it. and Cinderella had to be called. SI 
firs washed her lunds and face clean, and then went and bowi 
down before the King's son, who gave her the golden shoe. Then 
>he scatc^l herself on a stool, drew her foot out of the heavy wooden 
■liae, and put it into the shppcr, which fiued like a glove. And when 
she rose up and the King's son looked at her face he recognized the 
btsiuuftd maiden who hjid danced with htm and cried, "That is thi? 
true bride!" Tlie step-mother and the two sisters were terrified and 
c pale with rage; he, however, took Cioderella oa tus borw 



tte 
er 

lent^l 
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rode away wiih her. As tliey p.isscd by the hazel-tree, the two V 

cloves cried* 

"Turn and peep, turn and peep, 
No blood is in the shoe, 
The shoe is not too small for her, 
The true bride rides with you." 

and when they had cried that, the two came flying down and placf 
themselves on Cinderella's shoulders, one on the right, the other on 
the left, and remained sitting there. 

When the we<lding with the King's son had to be celebrated, the 
two false sisters came and wanted to gel into favour with Cinderella 
and share her good fortune. When the betrothed couple went to 
church, the elder was at the right side and the younger at the left, 
and the pigeons pecked out one eye of each of them. Afterwards 
as they came back, the elder was at the left, and the younger at the 
right, and then the pigeons pecked out the other eye of each. And 
thus, for their wickedness and falsehood they were punished with 
blindness as long as they hved. 



MOTHER HOLLE 

There was once a widow who had two daughters — one of wh< 
was pretty and industrious, whilst the other was ugly and idle. But 
she was much fonder of (he ugly and idle one, because she wu her 
own daughter; and the other, who was a step-daughter, was obliged 
to do all the work, and be the Cinderella of the house. Every day 
the poor girl had to sit by a well, in the highway, and spin and spin 
till her fingers bled. 

Now it hap[X'ned that one day the shuttle was marked with I 
blood, so she dipped it in (he well, lo wash the mark ofl; bill 
dropped out of her hand and fell to the bottom. She began to v 
and ran to her siep-motlier and told her of the mishap. But she 
scolded her sharply, and was so merciless as to say. "Since you have 
let ihe shuttle fall in, you must fetch it out again." 

So the girl went back to the well, and did not know what to cto: 
and in the sorrow of her heart she jumped into tlve well to get the 
shuttle. She lost her senses; and when she awukc and came to h 
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again, she was in a lovely meadow where ihc sun was shining and 
nuny thousands of flowers were growing. Along this meadow she 
weni, and at lasi come lo a baker's oven full of bread, and the bread 
cried oul, "Oh, take me out! take me out! or I shall burn; 1 have 
been baked a lotig time!" So she went up 10 it. and look out all the 
loaves one after another with the bread-shovel. After thai she went 
on till she came to a tree covered with apples, which called out to her, 
"Oh, shake me! shake me! we apples are all ripe!" So she shook the 
tree till the apples fell like rain, and went on shaking till they were 
all down, and when she had gathered them into a heap, she went 
on her way. 

At last she came to a little house, out of which ao old woman 
peeped; but she had such large teeth that the girl was frightened, 
imd was about lu run away. 

But the old ivoman called out to her, "What are you afraid of, 
dear child? Stay with me; if you will do all the work in the house 
properly, you shall be the better for it. Only you must take care 
to make my bed well, and to shake it thoroughly till the feathers 
fiy — for then there is snow on the earth. 1 am Mother Holle." ' 

As the old woman s[X)ke so kindly to her, the gitl took courage 
and agreed to enter her service. She attended to everything to the 
satisfactioti of hrr mistress, and always shook her bed so vigorously 
that the feathers flew about like snow-flakes. So she had a pleasant 
life with her; never an angry word; and boiled or roast meat every 
day. 

She stayed some time with Mother Hollc, and then she became 
»ad. Al first she did not know what was the matter with her, but 
found at length thai it was homesickness; although she was rruny 
thousand limrs better off here than at home, stilt she liad a longing 
to be there. At last she said to the old woman, "I have a longing for 
home; and howo'cr well off I am down here, I cannot stay any 
longer; I must go up again to my own people." Mother Hollc said. 
"I am pleased iliat you long hit your home again, and as you have 

ic truly, I myself will lake you up again." Thereupon 
took her by the hand, and led her to a large dtwr. The door wai J 



opened, and juu as the matde 



s standing beneath the doorwajrJ 



' Th«> in I]i«c when it tnowi. (hrr ur- "Mochrr linUt a miLins Ikt Ud." 
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a heavy shower of golden rain fell, and all the gold remained s 

ing to her, so that she was completely covered with iL 

"You shall have that because you are so industrious," said Mother 
Holle; and at the same time she gave her back the shuttle which she 
had let fall into the well. Thereupon the door closed, and the maiden 
found herself up above upon ihe earth, not far from her moiher'i 
house. 

And as she went into the yard the cock was standing by the w 
side, and cried — 

' 'Cock-a-d oodl c-d oo t 
Your golden girl's come back to youl" 

So she went in to her mother, and as she arrived thus covered » 
gold, she was well received, both by her and her sister. 

The girl told all that had happened to her; and as soon as the 
mother heard how she had come by so much wealth, she was n 
anxious to obtain the same good luck for the ugly and lazy dau] 
ter. She had to seat herself by the well and spin; and in order if 
her shuttle might be stained with blood, she stuck her hand into 
thorn bush and pricked her finger. Then she threw her shuttle ij 
the well, and jumped in after it. 

She came, like the other, to the beautiful meadow and i 
along the very same path. When she got to the oven the bread aga 
cried, "Oh, take me outi take me outl or I shall burn; I have h 
baked a long time!" 

But the bzy thing answered, "As if 1 had any wish to malie myself 
diny?" and on she went. Soon she came to the apple^ree, which 
cried, "Oh, shake met shake mcl we apples are all ripcl" But she 
answered, "I like thati one of you tnight fall on my bead)" and so 
Went on. 

When ii>e came to Mother Hollc's house she was not afraid, £ar^ 
she bad already beard of her big teeth, and the hired herself to h 
immediately. 

The lir« day she forced herself to work diligcndy, and obeyed 
Mother Holle when nhe lold her lo do anything, for «he was thinking 
of all the gold thai ihe would give her. But on the second day she 
began to be laz.y, and on the third day sttll more so, and then t 
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would not get up io the cnoraing at .iH. Neither did slie make 
Mother HoUe's bed at the ought, aad did not shake it so as to make 
(he fealhen By up. Mother HoUe was soon tired of this, and gave 
ber notice lo leave. The lazy girl was wilhng enougli to go, and 
thought that now the golden rain would come. Mothet HoQe led her 
too 10 the great door; but while she was standing beneath it, instead 
of tlie gold a big kettle of pitch was emptied over her. "That is the 
reward of yotir service," said Mother Holle, and shut tbe dnor. 
So the lazy girl went home; bin she was quite covered with pitch 
B, m d the cock by the well-side, as soon as he taw ber, cried out — 

^^K "Cock-4-dc»dle.do( 

^^^1 Your pitchy giH's ceae b*dc xo you!" 

^^^TOt the [Htch stuck fast to ber, and could not be got olT as long as 
she lived. 



on 



THE SEVEN RAVENS 

TllUE waa ooce a man who had seven sons, and still he had tw 
daughter, however much he wished for one. At length his wife again 
gave him hope of a child, and when it came imo the world it wts a 

[ft. The joy was great, biu the child was sickly and small, and had 
10 be privately baptized on account of its weakness. The father lent 
of the boys in haste to the spring to fetch water for ilie baptism. 
The other six went with him, and as each of them wanted to be 
first to fill it, the jug fell into the well. There they stood and <lid 
not know what to do, and none of ihem dared to go home. As they 
Kill did not return, the father grew impatient, and said. "They have 
certainly forgotten it for some game, the wicked boys!" He became 
afraid that the girl would have 10 die without being baptized, and in 
hit aoger cried, "I wish the boys were all turned into ravens." Hardly 
was the word spoken before he heard a whirring of wings over his 
in the air, looked up and saw seven coal-black ravens flying 
,y. The parents could not recall the curse, and horwc^■c^ sad tbey 
ra at the loss of their seven sons, they still to some extent comforted 
themselves with their dear little d:iughicr, who soon pvw axxntf^ 
M)d every dny became more beautiful. Far a long titne she did itot 
know that the had had brothers, for her parents were careful DOt to 
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mention them before her, but one day she accidentally heard some 
people saying of herself, "that the girl was certainly beautiful, but 
that in reahty ^e was to blame for the misfortune which had be- 
fallen her seven brothers." Then she was much troubled, and went 
to her father and mother and asked if it was true that she had had 
brothers, and what had become of them? The parents now dared 
to keep the secret no longer, but said that what had befallen her 
brothers was the will of Heaven, and that her birth had only been 
the innocent cause. But the maiden laid ii to heart daily, and thought 
she must deliver her brothers. She had no rest or peace until she 
set out secretly, and went forth into the wide world to trace out her 
brothers and set them free, let it cost what it might. She took 
nothing with her but a little ring belonging to her parents as a keep- 
sake, a loaf of bread against hunger, a liltle pitchcP of water against 
thirst, and a little chair as a provision against weariness. 

And now she went continually onwards, far, far, to the very end 
of the world. Then she came to the sun, but it was too hot and 
terrible, and devoured Htde children. Hastily she ran away, and rui 
to the moon, but it was far too cold, and also awful and malicious, 
and when it saw the child, it said, "I smell, 1 smell the flesh of men." 
On this she ran swifty away, and came to the stars, which were kind 
and good to her and each of tliem sat on its own particular litllo 
chair. But the morning star arose, and gave her the drumstick of a 
chicken, and said, "If thou hast not that drumstick thou canst not 
open the Glass mountain, and in the Glass mountain are thy 
broiliers." 

The maiden took the drumstick, wrapped it carefully in a doth, 
and went onwards .igain until she came to the Glass mountain. The 
door was shut, and she thought she would take out the drumstick; 
but when she undid the cloth, it was empty, and she had lost the 
good star's present. What was she now to do? She wished to n 
her brothers, and had no key to the Glass mountain. The good a 
took a knife, cut ofT one of her little fingers, put it in the door, i 
succeeded in opening it. When she had gone inside, a little dw 
came to meet her, who said, "My child, what ore you looking E 
"I am looking for my brothers, the seven ravens," she replied. ' 
dwaK said, "The lord ravens arc ntrt at home, but if you will | 
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here until they come, Mep in," Thereupon the Uttle dwarf carried the 
tavens' dinner in, on seven little plates, and in seven little glasses, 
and the little sister ate a morsel from each plate, and from each Uttle 
glass she took a sip, but in the last little glass she dropped the ring 
which she had brought away with her. 

Suddenly she heard a whirring of wings and a rushing through 
the air, and then the little dwarf said, "Now the lord ravens are 
flying home." Then they came, and wanted to eat and drink, and 
looked for their little plates and glasses. Then said one after the 
other, "Who has eaten somcihing from my plate? Who has drunk 
out of my litde glass? It was a human mouth." And when the 
seventh came to the bottom of the glass, the ring rolled against his 
mouth. Then he looked at it, and saw that it was a ring belonging 
10 his father and mother, and said, "God grant that our sister may 
be here, and then we shall be free," When the maiden, who was 
standing behind the door watching, heard that wish, she came forth, 
and 00 this all the ravens were restored to their human form again. 
And ihey embraced and kissed each other, and went joyfully home. 



LITTLE REDCAP* 

Once tipon a time there was a dear little girl who was loved by 
vftty one who looked at her, but most of all by her grandmother, 
aad-thcre was nothtog ihatshe would not have given to the child. 
Once she gave her a litili; up of red velvet, whieh-stirted"h(T so well 
tku-ahe would n«vef wear anything rit*; so she was always called 
-Little Red-Cap." 

One day her mother said to her, "Come, Little Red-Cap, here is 
a piece of cake and a bottle of wine; take thera to your grand- 
jnother, she is ill and weak, and they will do hst gooa7Sct,^out be- 
fore it gets hot, and when you arc going walk nicely and quicdy 
and do not run ofl the path, or you may fall and break the bottle, and 
ihcn your grandmother will get nothing; and when you go into her 
room, don't forget to say, 'Good-morning,' and don't peep into every 
comer before you do it." 

'TV EaKtiih vtnion <d tha iIdtt. the well-known Linle It«il-RiJia]E-Hoed. i* 
pniuUv dciind man iRuncdlMciy tntn itw Frmch. "L« Petit Qtaptntt Rourc." 
« |[r*n hy Prniuli. whtir il rodi with the death of the girl. 
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"I will lake great core," said Little Red-Cap to her moihea and 
gave her hand on it. 
t iThe grandmother lived out in the wood, hxttalea^tK homobe 
vHkffc and jusi as Little Red-Cap entered the wood, a wolf met her. 
Red-Cap did noi know what a wicked creature he was, and wa$ not 
at all afraid of him. 

"Good-dajr^ Little Red-Qip," said he. 

'■ThKok yoU.k;ndiy. W^f." 

"Whither away to early. Little Red-Cap?" 

"To my grandmother's." 

"What have you got in your apron?" 

"Cake^qnd wine; yeuetday was baktn||.<lay, so poor sick grand' 
mother u-te have something good, lo make her stronger." 

"Where does your grandmother live, Little Red-Cap?" 

"A good quartet of J-lsag^tf--fa^ThCT^ut^-^n.tll^ wnBd;[^er house 
stands under the three large oak-tr^] tlie nut-trees are just Below; 
you surely must know it,"^plied Little Red-CapJ 

The wolf thought to himself, "Wh.it a tender young creaturel 
what a nice plump mouthful — she will be better to eat than the oU 
woman. I must act craftily, so as to catch both." So he walked for a 
short time by the side of Little Red-Cap, and then he said, "Sec, Little 
Red-Cap, how pretty the flowers are about here — wiiy do you ttot 
look round? I believe, too, that you do not hear how sweetly the 
little hitdi are singing; you walk gravely along as if you were going 
to school, while everything else out here in the wood is merry." 

Little Red-Cap raised her eyes, and when she saw the sunbeams 
dancing here and there through the trees, and pretty flowers grow- 
ing everywhere, she thought, "Suppose 1 take grandmother 3 fresh 
nosegay; that would please her too. It is so early in the day that 1 
shall still get there in good timel" aitd so she ran from the path into 
ihc wood to look for flowers. And whenever she had picked ooe, 
she fnncied that she saw a still prettier one farther on, and ran after 
it, and so got deeper and deeper into the wood, 
[^canwhile the wolf ran straight to the gnuidmotfaer's bouse «^ 
knocked at the door. 

"Who is there?" 
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.Little Red-Cap," replied ilie woU.7"She is bringing cake and 
Kwine; open the door." 
' r^ft the latch," called out the grandmother, "t am too weak, 

atMcannot get up." 

The wolf lifted the bicb, the door fiew open, and without aying 
a word he went straight to the grandmother's bed, and devoured her. 
Then he put on her clothes, dressed himself in her cap, laid himself 
in bcdyhnd^rvw^iWcunams. 

Little Red-Cap, however had been running about picking fUnvers, 
and when she had gathered so many that she could carry no more, 

k^e rememhcred her grandmother, and set out on the way to her. 
I She was surprised to find the cottage-door standing open, and 
|wbcii^e went into the ToomTKhe had inch a strange feeling that she 
raaid to herself. "Oh dear! how uneasy I feel to-day. and at other tinries 
'■ 1 like being with grandmother so much." She called out, "Good 
morning," but received no answer;^ she went to the bet^and drew 
back the curtains. iThere lay her grandmother with her cap pulled 
far over her face an3 looking very strange. 
"Oh! grandmother," she said, "what big ears you havet" 

t^The better to hear you with, my child," was the reply. 
"But, grantlmoiher, what big eyes you have!" she said. 
"The belter to sec you with, my dear." 
"BiR grandmother, what large hDodt vpu-bavcl" 
•nrtc better lo hug you with."-"--^ -'■* t^fj^^ 
"XDhl but, grandmother, what a terrible hig cHa u it you have!" 
"The better to eat you with!" 
And scarcely had the wolf said this, than with one bound he was 
out of bed and swallowed up Red-Cap" 

JVbcn the wolf had appeased his appeute, he lay down again in the 
bed, fell atleep, .ind began lo snore very lou<L'Thc huntimanjwas 
just passing the house, and thought to himself, "How the old woman 
iiinoringl I must just see if she wants anything." ^ he^vcnt into 
the room, and when he came lo the bed, he saw that the u-oft was 
lyiitg in it_j"Do I find thee here, thou old sinner!" said he "I have 

E sought thee!" Then just as be was going to Bre at him. it oc- 
il to him that the wolf might have devouied the grandmother, 



bufroo! 



and then he made two 
crying, "Ah, how fi 
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and that she might sull be saved, so he did not Br^ burrook a pair 
of scissors, and beg.in to cut open the stomach of the sleeping wolQ 
When he had made two smpsfhe saw the hitle Red-Cap shining 
'wo snips more,\and the htde girl spr.ing "Hj^ 
ightened 1 have been! How dark it was iiuide 
the wolf;" and^ilier that the aged grandmother came out alive abo» 
but scarcely atile to breathe. Red-Cap, however, quickly fetched 
great stones with which they filled the wolf's body, and when he 
awoke, he wanted to run away, but the stones were so heavy that he 
fell down at once, and fell dead^ 

Then all three were delighted. jThe huntsman drew off the wotPs 
skin and went home with it; thcgrandmothcr ate the cake and drank 
the wine which Red-Cap had brought, and revived, but Red-Cap 
thought to herself, "As long as 1 live, 1 wilt never by myself leave the 
path/ to mn into the wood, when my mother has forbidden tne to 
^^"•^..^p so.** 

It is also related that once when Red-Cap was again taking cakes 
to the old grandmother, another wolf spoke to her, and tried to entice 
her from the path. Red-Cap was, however, on her guard, and went 
straight forward on her way, and told her grandnuithcr that she 
had met the wolf, and that he had said "good morning" to her, but 
with such a wicked look in his eyes, that if they iiad not been on 
the public road she was certain he would have eaten her up. "Well," 
said the grandmother, "we will shut tlie door, that he may not come 
in," Soon afterwards the wolf knocked, and cried, "Open the door, 
grandmother, I am little Red-Cap, and am fetching you some cakes." 
But diey did not speak, or open the door, so the grcy-hcard stole twice 
or thrice around the house, and at last }umpcd on the roof, intend- 
ing to wait until Red-Cap went home in the evening, and then to 
steal after and devour her in the darkncu. But the grandmother 
saw what was in his thoughts. In front of the house was a great stone 
trough, so she said to the child, "Take the pail, Rcd-Cip: I nude 
some sausages yesterday, so carry the water in which I boiled them to 
the trough." Red-Cap carried until the great Uough was quite full. 
Then the smell of the sausages reached the wolf, and he snilTed and 
peeped down, and at last stretched out his neck so far that he could 
no longer keep hit footing and began to slip, and slipped down i 



^ 
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ibe iDof into the great trough, and was drowned. But Red-Cap went 
joyously home, and never did anything to harm any one. 



THE BREMEN TOWN-MUSICIANS 



A CERTAIN man had a donkey, which had carried the corn-sacks 
to the mill indefatigably for many a long year; but his strength was 
going, aad he was growing more and more unfit for work. Then his 
master began 10 consider how he might best save his keep; but the 
donkey, sedng that no good wind was blowing, ran away and set 
out OQ the road to Bremen. "There," he thought, "I can surely be 
town- musician." When he had walked some distance, he found a 
hound lying on the road, gasping like one who had run till he was 
tired. "What are you gasping so for, you big fellow?" asked the 
donkey. 

"Ah," relied the hound, "as I am old, and daily grow weaker, 
and no longer can himi, my raasier wanted to kill me, so I look to 
Bight; but now how am 1 to earn my bread?" 

"I tell you what," said the donkey, "1 am going to Bremen, and 
shall be town-musician there; go with me and engage yourself also 
as J musician. I will play the lute, and you shall beat the kectle- 
dnoT]. 

The hound agreed, and on they went. 

Before long they came to a cat, sitting 00 the path, with a face Uke 
three rainy days! "Now then, old shaver, what has gone askew 
I w ith you?" asked the donkey. 

^K "Who can be merry when his neck is in danger?" answered the 
^^pi. "Because I am now getting old, and my iccih are worn to 
j^BRUmps, and 1 prefer to sit by the fire and spin, rather than hunt 
"i about after mice, ray mistress wanted to drown me, so I ran away. 
But now good advice ts scarce. Where am 1 to go?" 

"Go with us 10 Bremen. You understand night-music, so you can 
be a (oWD-musiciaD." 

The cat thought well of it, and went with them. After this the 
three fugitives came to a farm-yard, where the cock was sitting 
upon tlie gate, crowing with all his might. "Your crow goes through 
and through otw." said the donkey. "What is the matter?" 
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'1 have been foretelling fine ^■eather, because it is the day oo 
which Our Lady washes the Christ-child's htlle shirts, and wants to 
dry them," said the cock; "but guests are coming for Sunday, so the 
housewife has no pity, and has told the cook that she intends lo eat 
me in the soup to-morrow, and this evening 1 am to have my head 
cut off. Now, I am crowing at full pitch while I can." 

"Ah, but red-comb," said the donkey, "you had better come away 
with us. We are going to Bremen; you can find something bener 
than death everywhere: you have a good voice, and if we make 
music together it must have some quality!" 

The cock agreed to this plan, and all four went on together. Tbcy 
could not, however, reach the city of Bremen in one day, and in the 
evening they came to a forest where they meant to pass the nigfat. 
The donkey and the hound laid themselves down under a large tree, 
the cat and the cock settled themselves in the branches; hut the cock 
flew right to the lop, where he was most safe. Before he went to 
sleep he looked round on all the four sides, and thought he saw in the 
distance a little spark burring; so he called out to his compaoioos 
that there must be a house not far off, for he saw a light. The donkey 
said, "If so, we had better get up and go on, for the shelter here is 
bad." The hound thought thai a few bones with some meat on 
would do him good tool 

So they made their way to the place where the light was, and 
soon saw it shine brighter and grow larger, until they came to a well- 
lighted robber's house. The donkey, as the biggest, went to the win- 
dow and looked in. 

"What do you see, my grcy-horw?" asked the cock. "What do 1 
see?" answered the donkey; "a tabic covered with good things to 
eat and drink, and rt^bors sitting at it enioying themselves." "That 
would be the sort of thing for us," wid the cock. "Ye*, yes; ah, how T 
wish we wore therel" said the donkey. 

Then the animals took counsel together how they should manage 
to drive away the rolibers, and m last thuy thought of a plan. The 
donkey was to place himself with his forefeet upon the window- 
ledge, the hound was to jump on the donkey i back, the cat wa< to 
climb upon the dog, and bstly the cock wu to fly tip and perch 
upon the head of the cat. 
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When this wm done, at a given signal, they hegui 10 perform their 
' music together: the donkey brayed, the hound barked, the cat 
mewed, and the cock crowed; then ihey burst through the window 
into the room, so that the glass clatieredl At this hornble din, the 
robbers sprang up, thinking no otherwise than that a ghost had 
come in, and fled in a great fright out into the forest. The four com- 
panions now sat down at the tabic, well content with what was left, 
and ate as if ilicy were going to fast for a month. 

As soon as the four minstrels had done, they put out the light, and 
taA sought for bimielf a siceping-place according to his nature and 
lo what suited him. The donkey laid himself down upon some straw 
in tlic yard, the hound behind the door, ihe cat upon the hearth near 
the warm ashes, and the cock perched himself upon a beam of the 
roof; and being tired with their long walk, they soon went to 
sleep. 

When it was past midnight, and the robbers saw from afar that the 
Bghi was no longer burning in their house, and all appeared quiet, 
the captain said, "We ought noi to have let ourselves he frightened 
out of our wits;" and ordered one of them to go and examine the 
house. 

The messenger finding all still, went into the kitchen to light a 
candle, and, taking the glistening fiery eyes of the cat for live coals, 
he hdd a lucifer-match to them to light it. But the cat did not undcr- 
uaad the joke, and flew in his face, spirting and scratching. He wa$ 
dreadfully frightened, and ran to the back-door, but the dog, who 
lay there, sprang up and bit his leg; as he ran across the yard by the 
unw-hcap, the donkey gave him a smart kick with its hind foot. 
The cock, too, who had been awakened by the noise, and had become 
livdy, cried down from the beam, "Cock-a-doodle-doo!" 

Then the rolilwr ran back as fan as he could to his captain, and 
said, "Ah, there is a horrible witch sitting in the house, who spas 
on me and scratched my face with her long claws; and by the door 
stands a man with a knife, who nabbed cne in the I^; and in the 
yard there ties a black monster, who beat roe with a wooden cltdi; 
and above, upon the roof, stj the judge, who called out, 'Bring tl 
logue here lo mel' so I got away as well as I could." 

After this the robbers did nut trust themselves in the bcHise ■ 
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but it suited the four musicians of Bremen so well that they did E 
CJfe to leave it any more. And the mouth of htm who last told this 
story ii still warm. 

THE GIRL WITHOUT HANDS 
A CERTAIN miller had little by little fallen into poverty, . 
nothing left but his mill and a large apple-tree behind it. 
when he had gone into the forest to fetch wood, an old man stepped 
up to him whom he had never seen before, and said, "Why dost 
thou plague thyself with cutting wood, 1 will make ihce rich, if thou 
wilt promise me what is standing behind the mill?" "What can that 
be but my apple-tree?" thought the miller, and said, "Yes," and gave 
a written promise to the stranger. He, however, laughed mockingly 
and said, "When three years have passed, I will come and carry 
away what belongs to me," and then he went. When ihc miller got 
home, his wife came to meet him and said. "Tell me, miller, from 
whence comes this sudden wealth into our house? All at once every 
box and chest was filled; no one brought it in, and I know not how it 
happened," He answered, "It comes from a stranger who met me 
in the forest, and promised me great treasure, I, in return, have 
promised him what stands behind the mill; we can very well give 
him the big apple-tree for it." "Ah, husband," said ihe terrified wife, 
"that must have been the devil I He did not mean the applo-tree, but 
our daughter, who was standing behind the mill sweeping the yard." 
The miller's daughter was a beautiful, pious girl, and lived through 
the three years in the fear of God and without sin. When therefore 
the time was over, and the day came when the Evil-one was to fetch 
her, she washed herself clean, and made a circle round herself with 
chalk. The devil appeared quite early, but he could not come near to 
her. Angrily, he said to the miller, "Take all water away from her, 
that she may no longer be able to wash herself, for otherwise 1 have 
no power over her." The miller was afraid, and did so. The next 
morning the devil came again, but she bad wept on her hands, and 
* near h 
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said to the miller, "Cut her hands off, or else I c 
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of her." The miller was shocked and answered, "How could I c 
n child's hands?" Then the Evil om- thnMuni-d hir 
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u ihou dost not do it thou art mine, and I will take thee thyself." 
Die father became alarmed, and promised to obey him. So he went 
■ the girl and said, "My child, if I do not cut off both thine hands, 
|k devil will carry me away, and in my terror I have promised 10 
do it. Help me in my need, and forgive me the harm 1 do thee." 
She replied, "Dear fjther, do with me what you will, I am your 
child." Thereupon she laid down both her hands, and let them be 
cut off. The devil came for the third time, but she had wept m long 
and so much on the stumps, that after all they were quite clean. 
Then he had to give in, and had lost all right over her. 

The miller said to her, "I have by means of thee received such 
great wealth that 1 will keep thee most delicately as long as ihou 
livest." But she replied, "Here I cannot stay, I will go fonh, compas- 
sionate people will give me as much as I require" Thereupon she 
caused her maimed arms to be bound to her back, and by sunrise 
she set out on her way, and walked the whole day until night fell. 
Then die came to a royal garden, and by the shimmering of the 
moon she saw that trees covered with beautiful fruits grew in it, 
but the could not enter, for there was much water round about it. 
And as she had walked the whole day and not eaten one mouthful, 
and hunger tormcnied her, she thought, "Ah, if I were but inside, 
that 1 might eat of the fruit, else must I die of hunger!" Then 
she kocit down, called on God the Lord, and prayed. And sud- 
(ienly an angel came towards her, who made a dam in the water, 
so that the moat became dry and she could walk through it. And 
now she went into the garden and the angel went with her. She 
saw a tree covered with beautiful (lears. but they were all coimted. 
Then she went lo them, and to still her hunger, ale one with her 
mouth from the tree, but no more. The gardener was watching; 
hut as the angeJ was standing by, he was afraid and thought the 
maiden was a spirit and was silent, neither did he dare to cry out, 
or lo speak to the spirit. When she had eaten the pear, she was 
uiiificd, and went and concealed herself anwng the bushes. The 

King to whom the garden belonged, came down to it the next nxim- 

rouoted, and saw that one of the pears was missing, and 
] the gardener what lud become of it, as it was not lying bc- 
1 ihe tree, but was gone- Then answered ihe gardener, "Xast 
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night, a spirit came in, wlio had no h.inds, and aie off c 
pears with iis mouth." The King said, "How did the spirit gn ova 
the water, and where did it go after it had eulen the pear?" the 
gardener answered, "Some one came in a snow-white garment trom 
heaven who made a dam, and kept b.H'k the v/Mer, th.'it the spirit 
might walk through the moat. And as it must have been an angel, I 
was afraid, and asked no questions, and did not cry out. When the 
spirit had eaten the pear, it went back again." The King said, "I£ it 
be as thou sayest, I will watch with thcc lo-night," 

When it grew dark the King came into the garden and broughl 
priest with him, who was to speak to the ^irit. All three t 
themselves beneath the tree and watched. At midnight the r 
came creeping out of the thicket, went to the tree, and again ale o 
pear off it with her mouth, and beside her stood the angel in white 
garments. Then die priest went out (o them and said, "Coroest thou 
from heaven or from earth? Art thou a spirit, or a human bring?" 
She replied, "I am no spirit, but an unhappy mortal deserted hy all 
but God." The King said. "If thou art forsaken by all the wwld, 
yet will 1 not forsake thee." He took her with him into his 
palace, and as she was so beautiful and good, he loved her with'l 
bis Iveart, bad silver hands made for ber, and took ber to wife. 

After a year the King had to take ilic field, so he commended I 
young Queen to the care of his mother and said, "If slw is brtnighl 
to bed take care of her, nurse her well, and tell me of it ai once in a 
letter." Then she gave birth to a fine boy. So the old mtrther o 
haste to write and announce the joyful news to him. But the 9 
senger rcsiud by a brook on the way, and as he was fatigued by] 
great distance, he fell asleep. Then came the Devil, who was ahl 
seeking to injure the gnoil Queen, and exclungcd the letter 1 
another, in which was written dial the Queen bad brought a n 
stcr into the world. When the King read the letter he was $." 
and much troubled, but be wrote in answer thai ihey were to I 
great care of the Queen and nurse her well until his arrival. 
messenger went back with the letter, but rested at the sarr»e p 
and again fell asleep. Tlien came the Devil oner more, and put a <h(- 
fereni letter in his pocket, in which it was written thai ihcy were lo 
put the Queen and her child to death. The old mother was la 
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^^ shocked when she received the letcer, antl could not believe it. Sbc 

wrote back agaio to the King, but received no other answer, becaiue 

each time the Devil subsiituted a false letter, and in the last letter it 

wfli also written that she was 10 preserve the Queen's tongue and eyes 

as a takea that she had obeyed. 

But the old mother wept to think such innocent blood was to be 

^H abed, and had 3 hind brought by night and cut out her tongue and 

^^■Bycs, and kept them. Then uid she 10 the Queen, "1 cannot have thee 

^HvtUed as the Ring commands, but here thou mayst stay no longer. 

^~'Go forth into the wide world wiih thy child, and never oorae here 

again." The poor woman tied her child on her back, and went away 

with eyes full of tears. She came into a great wild forest, and then 

she fell on her knees and prayed to God, and the angel of the ]-<ord 

appeared to her and led her 10 a little house on which was a sign with 

tbe words, "Here all dwell free." A snow*whitc maiden came out of 

Ktbe little house and said, "Welcome, Lady Queen," and conducted 
ber iasjde. Then -they unbound the httle boy from her back, and 
held him to her breast that he might feed, and then laid him in a 
beautifully-made little bed. Then said the poor woman, "From 
whence knowest thou that I was a queen?" The white maiden an- 
swered, "1 am an angel sent by God, to watch over thee, and thy 
chiid." The Queen stayed seven years in ihc little house, and was 
wdl cared for, and by God's grace, because oi her piety, her hands 
whidi liad been cut ulT, grew once more. 

At last the King came home again from the war. and his first wish 
wa» K) see his wife and the child. Then his aged mother began to 
weep, and said, "Thou wicked man, why didst thou write to me that 
I was to take those two innocent lives?" and she showed him the two 
letters which the Evil^ine had forged, and then continued, "I did as 
thou badett me," and she showed the tokens, the tongue and eyes. 
TbcQ tbe King began to weep for his poor wife and his Utile son so 
much more billerly than she was doing, thai the aged mother had 
compassion on him and said, "Be at peace, she still tivcs; 1 secretly 
caused a hiiHJ lohekUled,andlook these tokens &om it; but Hfv ■' 
the child to thy wife's back and bade Iter gn forth into the wide ' 
'ler promise never to come back here again, becautt- 
9 angry u-ith her." Then spake the King, "[ will go as tar as 
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the sky is blue, and will neither eai nor drink until I have fbiutd 
again my dear wife and my child, if in the meantime they have not 
been kilted, nor died of hunger." 

Thereupon the King travelled about for seven long years, and 
sought her in every cleft of the rocks and in every cave but he found 
her not, and thought she had died of want. During the whole of 
this time he neither ate nor drank, but God supported him. At 
length he came to a great forest, and found therein the litUe house 
whose sign was, "Here all dwell free." Then forth came the white 
maiden, took him by the hand, led him in, and said, "Welcome, Lord 
King," and asked him from whence he came. He answered, "Soon 
shall I have travelled about for the space of seven years, and I seek 
my wife and her child, but cannot find them." The angel offered 
him meat and drink, but he did not take anything, and only wished 
to rest a little. Then he lay down to sleep, and put a handkerchief 
over his face. 

Thereupon the angel went into the chamber, where the 
sat with her son, whom she usually called "Sorrowful," and 
her, "Go out with thy child, thy husband hath come." So she 
to the place where he lay, and the handkerchief fell from his face. 
Then said she, "Sorrowful, pick up thy father's handkerchief, and 
cover his face again." The child picked it up, and put it over his face 
again. The King in his sleep heard what passed, and had pleasure in 
letting the handkerchief fall once more. But the child grew impa- 
tient, and said, "Dear mother, how can 1 cover my father's face when 
I have no father in this world ? I have learnt to say the prayer, 'Our 
Father, which art in Heaven,' thou hast told me that my Father was 
in Heaven, and was the good God, and how can I know a wild man 
like this? He is not my father." When the King heard that, he got 
up, and asked who they were. Then said slic, "I am thy wife, and 
that is thy son. Sorrowful." And he saw her living hands, and said. 
"My wife had silver hands." She answered, "The good God has 
caused my natural hands to grow again;" and the angel went into 
the inner room, and brought the silver hands, and showed them to 
him. Hereupon he knew for a certainty that it was his dear wife and 
his dear child, and he kissed them, and was glad, and said, "A heavy 
stone has fallen from ofl my heart." Then the angel of God gave 
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n one meal with her, and after that they went home to the King's 
. There were great rejoicings everywhere, and the King 
a were married again, and Uved contentedly to their happy 



CLEVER ELSIE 

There was once a man who had a daughter who was called Clever 

Elite. And when she had grown up her father said, "We will gel her 

married." "Yes," said the mother, "if only any one would come who 

would have her." At length a man came from a distance and wooed 

her, who was called Hans; but he stipulated that Clever Elsie should 

be really wise. "Oh," said ihe tither, "she's sharp enough;" and the 

mother said, "Oh, she can see the wind coming up the street, and 

hear the flics coughing." "Well," said Hans, "if she is not really wise, 

I won't have her." When they were sitting at dinner and had eaten, 

the mother said, "Elsie, go into the cellar and fetch some beer." Then 

■■Clever Elsie took the pitcher from the wall, went into the cellar, and 

^ped the lid briskly as she went that the lime might not appear 

mg. When she was below she fetched herself a chair, and set it be- 

e the barrel so that she had no need to sloop, and did not hurt her 

■back or do her»clf any unexpected injury. Then she placed the can 

r before her, and turned the tap, and while the beer was running she 

would not let her eyes be idle, but looked up at the wall, and after 

mtxh peering here and there, saw a pick -axe exacdy above her, which 

(he masons had accidentally left there. 

Then Clever Elsie began to weep and said, "If I get Hans, and we 
have a child, and he grows big, and we send him into the cellar here 
to draw beer, then the pick-axe will fall on his head and kill him." 
Then she sat and wept and screamed with all the strength of her 
body, over the misfortune which lay before her. Those upstairs 
wjticd for the drink, but Clever Elsie still did not come. Then the 
man said to the servant, "{usi go down into the cellar and sec 
c Elsie is." The maid went and found her sitting in front of the 
rrel, screaming loudly. "Elsie, why weepcst thou ?" asked ihe maid. 
" she answered, "have I not reason lo weep? If I get Hans, and 
t have a child, .ind he grows big, and has to draw beer here, the 
^-oxe win perhjps bU on his head, and kill him." Then said the 
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maid, "Whai a clever Elsie we have!" and sat down bedde her 
b«g.in loudly to weep over the misfortune. After a while, as the niaid 
did not come back, and those upstairs were lliirsiy for the beer, the 
man said to the boy, "Just go down into the cellar and see where ElsJc 
and the girl are." The buy went down, and there sat Clever Elsie 
and the girl both weeping logeiher. Then he asked, "Why are yc 
weeping?" "Ah," said Elsie, "have I not reason to weep? U I get 
Hans, and we have a child, and he jjrows big, and has to draw beer 
here, the pick-axe will fall on his head and kill him." Then said 
the boy, "What a clever Elsie we havel" and sat down by her, and 
likewise began to howl loudly. Upstairs they wailed for the boy, 
but as he still did not return, the man said to the woman, "Just go 
down into the cellar and see where Elsie is!" The woman went 
down, and found all three in the midst of their Lunencations, and in- 
quired what was the cause; (hen Elsie (old her also that her future 
ehUd was to be killed by the pick-axe. when it grew big and had to 
draw beer, and the pick-axe fell down. Then said the mother hke- 
wise, "What a clever Elsie we havel" and sat down and wept with 
ihem. The man upstairs waited a short time, but as hh wife did 
not come back and his thirst grew ever greater, he said, "I must go 
into the cellar myself and see where EUie is." But when he got into 
the cellar, and ihey were all silting together crying, and he heard the 
reason, and that Elsie's child was the cause, and that EUie might 
perhaps bring one into the world some day, and that it might be 
killed by the pick-axe, if it should happen to be sitting ben«Lth 
drawing beer just as the very time when it fell down, he cried, 
what a clever Elsie!" and sat down, and likewise wept with 
The bridegroom stayed upstairs alone for a long time; ihen as no one 
would come back he lliought, "They must be waiting for me below; 
1 tix) must go there and sec what (hey are about." When he got 
down, five of them were sitting screaming and lamenting quite 
piteously, each oui-doinp the oilier. "What misfortune has hap- 
pened then?" asked he. "Ah, dear Hans," said Elsie, "if we marry 
each odier and have a child, and he is big, and we j^eihaps send him 
here to draw something to drink, then the pick-axe which has been 
left up llierc might dash his brains out if it were to fall down, so have 
lot reason to weep?" "Come," said Haiu, "more ui 
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n this is noi needed for my household, a» (hou art such a clever 
£l»ie, i will have thee," aud he seized her hand, took her upsUirt 
with him, and married her. 
After Hans had had her some time, he said, "Wife, 1 am gcaag 

Pant to work and earn some money for us; go into the field and cut 
mc corn that we may have some bread." "Yes, dear Hans, I will do 
ibat." After Hans had gone away, she cooked herself some good 
broth and took it into the field with her. When she came to tlu: field 
she taid to herself, "W'liat &hatl 1 do; shall 1 shear first, or shall I eat 
first? Oh, I will cat first." Then she emptied her baMn of broth, and 
when she was fully satixtied, she once more said, "What shall I do? 
^lall I shear first, or shall 1 sleep first? I will sleep tint." Then she 
^ l ay down among ihe corn and fell asleep. Hans had been at home for 
^^^feog time, but EJsie did not come; then said he, "What a clever 
^^Bttne I have: she is so industrious that she docs not even come home 
^^pli ejl." As, however, she still stayed away, and it was evening, Haru 
went out to see wlui she had cut, but nothing was cut, and she was 
lying among the corn .isleep. Then Hans hastened home and brought 
a fowler's net wiih Utile belts and hung it round about her, and she 
nill went on sleeping. Then he ran home, shut tlie house-door, and 
sat down in his chair and worked. At length, when it was quite dark, 
Clever Elsie awoke and when she got up there was a jingling all 
round about her, and the bells rang at each step which she took. 
Then slie was alarmed, and became uncertain whether she really was 
Clever Elsie or not, and said, "U it I, or is ii not 1 ?" But she knew not 
what answer to make to this, and stood for a time in doubt; at length 
the thought, "t will go home and a.ik if it be I, or If it be not 1, they 
will be sure to know." She ran to the door of her own house, but it 
is shut; then tlu: knocked ai the window and cried, "Hans, is Elsie 
n?" "Yes," answered Hans, "she is within," Hereupon she was 
rifled, and xatd, "Ah, hea\'en).! Then it is not I," and n-eni to 
Diher dnor; but when the people lieard the jingUng of die bells 
<f n-ould not open it, and she could get in nowhere. Then she ran 
got the %-illage, and no one has seen her since. 
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THUMBUNG 



<w It so 



Theke was once a poor peasant who sal in the evening by the 
hearth and poked the iire, and his wife sat and span. Then said he, 
"How sad ii is that we have no children! With us all is so quiet, and 
in other houses it is noisy and lively." 

"Yes," replied ihe wife, iind sighed, "even if we had only one, and 
it were quite small, and only as big as a thumb, 1 should be quite 
satislied, and we would stiil love it with all our hearts." Now it 
happened that the woman fell ill, and after seven months gave hi 
to a child, that was perfect in all its limbs, but no longei 
thumb. Then said they, "It is as we wished it to be, and it shaU 
our dear child"; and because of its size, they called it Thumblin^ 
They did not let it want for food, but the child did not grow taller, 
but remained as it had been at the first; nevertheless it looked sen- 
sibly out of its eyes, and soon showed itself to be a wise and nimble 
creature, for everything it did turned out well- 
One day the peasant was getting ready to go into the forest to 
cut wood, when he s;iid as if to himself, "How I wish that there 
was any one who woidd bring the cart to mc!" "Oh, father," cried 
Thumbling, "I will soon bring the cart, rely on that; it shall be in 
the forest at the appointed time." The man smiled and said, "How 
can that be done, tliou art far too small to lead (he horse by the 
reins?" "That's of no consequence, father, if my mother will only 
harness it, I will sit in the horse's ear, and call out to him how h« 
to go," "Well," answered the man, "for once we will try it." 

When the time came, the mother harnessed the horse, and pi 
Thumbling tn its car, and then the little creature cried "Gee u^ 
gee up!" 

Then it went quite properly as if with its master, and the cart 
went the right way into ihe loresi. It so happened that just as 
was turning a corner, and the little one was crying "Gee up, 
strange men came lowMrds him. "My word!" said one of 
"Wkii is this? There is a cart coming, and a driver is calling to ttw 
horse, and still he is not to be seen!" "That can't be right," said the 
other, "we will follow the cart and see where it nop*." The can, 
however, drove right into the forest, and cxactl,' 
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f the wood had been cui. When Thumbling iaw4iis father, he cried 
to him. "Seest thou, father, here 1 am with ihe cart; now take me 
down." The father got hold of the horie with his left hand, and 
with the light took his little son out of the ear. Thumbling sat 
down (juite merrily on a «mw, but when the two strange men saw 
him, ihey did not know what lo say for astonishment. Then one of 
them took ihe other aside and said, "Hark, the little fellow would 
make our fortune if wc exhibited him in a large town, for money. 
We will buy him." They went to the peasant and said, "Sell us the 
little man. He shall be well treated with us." "No," replied the 
father, "he is the apple nf my eye, and all the money in the world 
cannot buy him from me." Thumbling. however, when he heard 
of the bargain, had crept up the folds of his fadier's coat, [daced 
himself on his shoulder, and whispered in his car. "Father, do give 
me away, I will soon cume back again." Then the father parted 
with him to the two men for a handsome bit of money. "Where 
L wilt ihou sit?" they said to him. "Oh, just set me on the rim of 
I your hat, and then I can walk backwards and forwards and look 
" at the country, and still not fall down." They did as he wished, and 
when Thumbling had taken leave of his father, they went away 
with him. They walked itnii! it was dusk, and then the litde fiel- 
low said, "Do take me down, I want to come down." The man 
took hts hat off, and put the liiile fellow on the ground by the 
wayude, and he leapt and crept about a little between the sods, and 
then he suddenly sUpped into a mouse-hole which he h,id sought 
out. "Good evening, gentlemen, just go home without me," he cried 
to them, and mocked them. They lan thither and stuck their slicks 
into the mouse-hole, but it was all lost labour. Thumbling crept 
Kill farther in, and as it stion became quite dark, they were forced 
to go home with their vexation and (heir empty purses. 

When Thtimbling saw ihji they were gone, he crept back out of 
the niblnrancan passage. "It is so dangerous to w.ilk on the ground 
in the dark," said he; "how easily a neck or a leg is broken!" For- 

I Innately 4ic knocked against an empty sjiaitshcU. "Thank Godl" 
said he. "In that I can past the iiighi in safety," and got into it. 
Not long afterwards, when he was just going lo deep, he heard 
iwo men go by, and one of them was s.iying. "How ehall wc con- 
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trive to get hold of the rich pastor's silver aad gold ?" "1 could b 
thee that," cried Thumhiing, inUTrupttng them. "What was that?" 
said one of the thieves in a fright, "I heard some one f^jcaking." 
They stood still listening, and Thumbling spoke again, and uid, 
"Take me with you, and I'll help you." 

"But where art thou?" "Just look on the groimd, and observe 
from whence my voice comes," he replied. There the thieves ai 
length found him, and lifted him up. "Thou Ulde imp, how wilt 
thou help us?" they said. "A great deal," said he, "1 will creep into 
the pastor's room through the iron bars, and will reach out to yu 
whatever you want to have." "Come then," they said, "and V 
see what ihou canst do." When they got to the pastor's hoiH 
Thumbling crept into the room, but instandy cried out with I 
his might, "Do you want to ha^e everything thai is here?" "" 
thieves were alarmed, and said, "But do speak softly, so as not I 
waken any one!" Thumbling, however, behaved as if he had i 
understood this, and cried again, "What do you want? Do you 
want to have everything that is here?" The cook, who slept in the 
next room, heard this and sat up in bed, and listened. The tliieves, 
however, had in their fright run some distance away, but at Ian 
they took courage, and thought, "The little rascal wants to mock 
us." They came back antl whispered to him, "Come, be seri« 
and reach something out to us," Then Thumbling again cried iH 
loudly as he could, "I really will give you everything, ordy put y 
hands in." The maid who was hstening, heard this quite distinct 
and jum[Kd out of bed and rushud to the door. The thieves tcK 
flight, and ran as if the Wild Huntsman were behind them, but U 
the maid could nut sec anything, she went to strike a hght. Wbl 
she came to the place with it, Thumbling, unpcrceived, betook V 
self to tlic granary, and the maid, after she had examined em 
corner and found nothing, lay down in her bed again, and believi 
that, after all, she had only been dreaming with open eyes and e 

Thumbling had climbed up among the hay and found a b 
dful place to sleep in; there he intended to rest until day, and tl 
gf> home again to his parents. But he had other things to go ihrou|^ 
Truly there is much afHiction and misery in this worldl When 4 
dawned, the maid arose from her bed lo f«ed the cows. Her f 
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walk was lota the barn, where she laid hold of an armful of hayi 
and precisely thai very one in which poor Thumbling was lyiog 
asleep. He, howe\Tr, was sleeping so soundly ihat he was aware 
of nothing, and did not awake until be was in the niouihof a cow, 
who had picked him up with the hay. "Ah, hcjvens!" cried he, 
"how have I got into the fulling mili?" but he soon discovered 
where he was. Then it was necessary to be careful not to lei hini- 
tclf go between the teeth and be diNmemhered, bui he was ne^-cr- 
iheless forced to slip down into the stomach with the hay. "In ibis 
little room the windows are forgotten," Kiid he, "and no sun shines 
in, neither will a candle be brought." His quancrs were especially ^ 
unpleasiog to him, and the worst was, more and more hay was ' 
always coming in by the door, and the space grew less and lest, i 
11)CD, at length in his anguish, he cried as loud as he could, "Bring 
me no more fixlder, bring me no more fodder." The maid was just 
milking the cow, and when she hc-ird some one speaking, and saw 
no DOC, and perceived that it was the s-ime voice that she had heard 
in the night, she was so terrified that she slipped off her stool, and 
spilt ihe milk. She ran in the greatest haste to her master, and said, 
"Oh, heavens, pastor, the cow has been speaking!" "Thou an mad," 
replied the pastor; but he went himself to the byre to see what was 
there. Hardly, however, had he set his foot inside than Tbumbliag 
again cried. "Bring me no more fodder, bring mc no more fodder." 
Then the pastor himself w.is alarmed, and thought that an evil 
spirit bad gone into the cow, and ordered her to be killed. She was 
killed, but the stoinjch, in which Thumbling was, was thrown on 
ibc midden. Thimibling had great difficulty in working his way; 
however, he succeeded so far as lo get some room, but, fust as he 
was going to thrust his head out, a new misfortune occurred. A 
hungry wolf ran thither, an<l swallowed the whole stomach at one 
gulp> Thumbling did not lose courage. "Perlups," thought he, "the 
wolf will listen (o what I have got to say," and he called Id him 
htwn out of his stomach, "Dear wolf, I know of a magnificent (east 
for tlicc," 

Where is it to be had?" said the wolf. 

In such and nich a house; thou must creep into it through the 
b'tchcn-tink, and wilt find cakes, and bacon, and sausages, and as 
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much o( them as thuu can^t eat," and he described to him exac 
his fa[her's hou;>e. The wolf did not require to be told this t 
squeezed himself in at night through the sink, and ale tti his lieait 
content iir the brder. When he h.kd eaten his till, he wanted to go 
out again, but he Iiad become so big that he could not go out by 
the same way. Thumbling had reckoned on this, and now begut 
to make a violent noise in the wolf's body, and raged and scrcJ 
as loudly as he could. "Wilt thou be quiet," siid the wolf, ' 
wilt ^^'aken up the people!" "Eh, what," rcpUcd the tittle fellm _ 
"thou hast eaten thy fill, and 1 will make merry hkewise," and 
began once more to scream with all his strength. At last his father 
and mother were aroused by it, and ran to the room and looked in 
through the opening in the door. When they saw that a wolf v 
inside, they ran away, and the husband fetched his axe, ;ind t 
wife the scythe. "Stay behind," said the man, when they enter 
the room. "When I have given him a blow, if he is not killed by 
it, thou must cut him down and hew his body to pieces." I'hen 
Thumbling heard his parents' voices, and cried. "Dear father, I am 
here; I am in the wolf's body," Said the father, fuL of joy, "Thank 
God, our dear child has found us again," and bade the woman take 
away her scythe, that Thumbling mijiht not be hurt with it. After 
that he raised his arm, and struck the wolf such a blow on his heai|<| 
that he fell down dead, and then they gut kniviM. and Kisson 3 
cut his body open, and drew the little fellow forth. "Ah," said i 
father, "what sorrow we have gone through (or thy sake," "Yes, ~ 
father, 1 have gone about the world a great deal. Thank heaven, I 
breathe fresh air againi" "Where hast thou been, then?" "Ah, 
father, I have been in a mouse's hole, in a cow's stomach, and i 
in a wolfs; now 1 will stay with you." "And we wiD tiot sdl i 
again, no, not for all the riches tn the world," said his parents, a 
thry embraced and kissed their dear Thumbling. They gave t 
to cat and to drink, and had some new clothes made for fc 
his own had been spoiled on his jouriiey. 

THUMBUNO AS JOUR^•EY^U^' 
A cntTAiN uilor had a son, wl«i happened in be smaU. antll 
bigger than a Thumb, and on this account he was always 
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.umbliftg. He had, however, some courage in him, and said to 
hii father, "Faiher, 1 must and will go out inio the world." "That's 
right, my son," said the old man, and took a long darning-needle 
and made a knob ol sealing-wax on it at the candle, "and there is 
a sword for thee to take with thee on the way." Then the little j 
tailor wanted to have one more meal with them, and hopped into 
the kitchen to see what his bdy mother had cooked for the last 
time. It was, however, just dished up, and the dish stood on the 
heajth. Then he said, "Mother, what is there to eat to-day?" "See 
fof thyself," said his mother. So Thumbhng jumped on to the 
heanh, and peeped into the dish, but as he stretched his neck in 
loo far the steam from the food caught hold of him, and carried 
him up the chimney. He rode about in the air on the steam for a 
while, until at length he sank down to the ground again. Now the 
little tailor was outside in the wide world, and he travelled about, 
and went to a master in his craft, but the food was not good enough 
for him. "Mistress, if you give us no better food," said Thumbling, 
"I will go away and early to-morrow morning I will write with 
chalk on the door of your house, 'Too many potatoes, too little 
meatl Farewell, Mr. Potato-KJng?'" "What wouldst thou have 
forsooth, grasshopper?" said the mistress, and grew angry, and 
seized a dish-cloth, and was )ust going to strike him; but my htUe 
tailor crept nimbly under a thimble, peeped out from beneath it, I 
and put his tongue out at the mistress. She took up the thimblf, 
and wanted to get hold of him. but little Thumbling hopped into 
the doth, and while the mistress was opening it out and Uwking 
for him, he got into a crevice in the table. "Ho, ho, lady mistress," 
cried he, and thrust his head out, and when she began to strike 
him he leapt do%va into the drawer. At last, however, she caught 
him and drove him oui of the house. 

The little tailor journeyed on and came to a great forest, and 
there he fell in with a band of rol>ber» who had a design to steal 
ihe King's trcature. When they saw the liiUe tailor, ihey tliought, 
"A little fellow like tlut can creep through a key-hole and serve as 
a picklock to us." "Hollo," cried one of them, "thou giant Gohatli, 
witt thou go 10 [he tmsu re-chamber with utP Thou canst slip tfay- 
wlf in and throw out the money." Thumbling refleaed a 1 ' ^'^ 
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and at length he said "yes" and went with them to the tieature- 
chamber. Then he looked at the doors shove and below, to see i£ 
there was any crack in thcni. It was not long before he espied one 
which was broad enough to let him in. He was therefore aboiu to 
get in at once, but one of the two sentries who stood before dw 
door, observed him, and uid to the other, "What an ugly spider is 
creeping there; I will kill it." "Let the poor creature alone," said 
the other, "it has done thee no harm." Then Thumbling got safely 
through the crevice into the treasure-chamber, opened the window 
beneath which the robbers were standing, and threw out to ihem 
one thaler after another. When the httle tailor was in die full swing 
of his work, he heard the King coming to inspect his treasuB^^ 
chamber, and crept hastily into a hiding-place. The King notit 
that several solid thalers were missing, but could not c 
could have stolen tiicm, for locks and bolts were in good condidt 
and all seemed well guarded. Then he went away again, and s 
(D the sentries, "Be on the watch, some one is after the 
When, therefore, Thumbling reoonruiMnced his labours, they 1: 
the money moving, and a sound of klink, klink, klink. They 1 
swiftly in to seize the ihief, but the Hide tailor, who lieard I 
coming, was still swifter, and leaped into a corner and covered h 
self with a thaler, so that nothing could \x seen of him. and ai t 
same time he mocked the sentries and cried, "Here am I!" "" 
sentries ran thitlier, but as they got there, be bad already hopf 
into another corner imder a tliater, and was crying, "Ho, ho^ 1 
am II" The watchmen sprang ibcrc in haste, faut Thumbling I 
long ago got into a third corrjcr, and was crying, "Ho, ho, ha 
It" And thus he made fools of them, and drove them so long round 
about the treasure^lumbcr itiat they were weary and went away. 
Then by degrees he ihrew all the thalert out, des{>atching the lut 
with all his might, then hopped nimbly upon it, and Bevt down with 
it through the window. The robbers paid him girai compliments. 
Thou art a valiant hero," said they; "wilt thou be our captain?" 

Tliumbling, hoH-ever, declined, and said he wanted to tec the 
world Brst. They now divided the booty, but the little tailor only 
asked for a kretizcr because he could oat carry more. 

Tbcn be once more buckled oo his sword, bade tlic rtJibert gooct- 
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bye, and took 10 the road. First, he went to work with some masten, 
but he had no liking for that, and at last he lured himseU as man- 
servant in an inn. The maids, however, could not endure him, for 
be saw all that they did secretly, without their seeing him, and be 
tokl their master and mistress what they had taken oR the plates, 
and carried away out of the ccUar, for themselves. Then said they. 
"Wait, and we will pay thee off!" and arranged with each other to 
play him a trick. Soon afterwards when one of the maids was 
mowing in the garden, and saw Thumbling jumping about and 
creeping up and down tlie plants, she mowed lum up quickly wiUi 
the grass, tied all in a great cloth, and secretly threw it to the cows. 
Now antongst tliem there was a great black one, who swallowed 
him down with it without hurting him. Down below, however, it 
plaied him ill, for it was quite dark, neitlier was any candle burn- 
ing. When the cow was being milked he cried, 

"Suip, strap, ttrull. 
Will the pail soon be full?" 

noise of the milking prevented his being luiderstood. After 
this the master of the house came into the cow-byre and said, "That 
cow shall be killed to-morrow." Then Thumbling was so abrmed 
that be cried out in a clear voice, "Let mc out first, for I am shut 
up inside her." The master heard that quite well, but did not kocnv 
from whence the voice came, "Where art thou?" asked he. "In 
the black one," answered Thumbling, but the master did not imder- 
stand what tlut meant, and went out. 

Next morning the cow was killed. Happily Thumbling Sd not 
meet with one blow at the cutting up and chopping; he got among 
the ausage-mcaL And when the butcher came in and began his 
(inork, he cried out with al! his might, "[>cm't chop too deep, don't 
ichop loo deep, 1 am amongst it." No one heard this because of the 
l*e of the chopping-kniCe. Now poor Thumbling w;u in trouUe, 
tnw^le sharpens the wits, and he sprang out so adroitly between 
the blows that none of them touched him, and he got out with a 
whole skin. Ikit still he could not get away, there was nothing 
for it, and be had to let himself be thrust into a bbck-pudding M.'ith 
the bus of bacod. His quarters there were r.ither confim-^l. and 
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besides that he was hung up in the chimney to be smoked, anff 

there time did hang terribly heavy on his hands. 

At length in winter he was taken down again, as the black -pudding 
had to be set before a guest. When the hostess was cutting it in 
shces, he took care not lo stretch out his head too far lest a bit of 
it should be cut olT; al last he saw Ms opportunityi cleared a passage 
for himself, and jumped out. 

The litde tailor, however, would not stay any longer in a I 
where he fared so ill, but at once set out on his journey again. 
his liberty did not last long. In the open country he met ^ 
fox who snapped him up in a fit of absence. "Hollo, Mr. Fox," 
cried the Uttle tailor, "it is 1 who am sticking in your throat, set 
me at liberty again." "Thou art right," answered the fox. "Thou 
art next lo nothing for me, but if thou wilt promise me the fowls 
in thy father's yard 1 will let thee go." "With all my heart," replied 
Thumbling. "Thou shalt have all ihe cocks and hens, that I promise 
thee," Then the fox let him go again, and himself carried him 
home. When the father once more saw his dear son, he willingly 
gave the fox all the fowls which he had, "For this I likewise brii 
thee a handsome bit of money," said Thiunbling, and gave i 
father the kreuzer which he had earned on his travels. 

"But why did the fox get the poor chickens to cat?" "Oh, J 
goose, your father would surely love his child far tnore than i 
fowls in the yard!" 

THE SIX SWANS 
Once upon a time, .1 certain King was hunting in a great forest, 
and he chased 3 wild beast so eagerly that none of his .iitendants 
could follow him. When evening drew near he stopped and looked 
arutmd him, and then he saw that he had lost his way. He suugbl 
a way out, but could find none. Then he perceived an aged woi 
with a head which nodded perpetually, who came towards bin 
but she was a witch. "Good woman," said he to her, "can you b 
show mc the way through ibe forest?" "Oh, yes. Lord King," slw 
answered, "that 1 certairdy can, but do one condition, and if you do 
DOT fulfil that, you will never get out of the forest and will die of 
hunger in it." 
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^^g *%^t kind of condition is it?" asked the King. 
H "I have a daughter," said the old woman, "who is as beautiful 

as any one in the world, and well deserves 10 be your consort, and 

»if you will make her your Queen, 1 will show you the way out of 
ihe ^rest." In the anguish of his heart the King consented, and 
the old woman led him to her little hut, where her daughter was 
sitting by the fire. She received the King ax If she had been expect- 
ing him, and he saw that she was very beautiful, but still she dJd 
not please him, and he could not look at her without secct horror. 
After be had taken the maiden up on his horse;, the old woman 
showed him the way, and the King reached his royal palace again, 
where the wedding was celebrated. 

The King had already been married once, and had by his first 
wife, seven children, six boys and a girl, whom he loved better than 
anything else in the world. As he now feared that the step-mother 
might not treat them well, and even do them some injury, he took 
them to a lonely casde which stood in the midst of a forest. It lay 
so concealed, and the way was so difficult to find, that he himself 
would not have found it, if a wise woman had not given him a 
ball of yarn with wonderful properties. When he threw it down 
before him, it unrolled itself and showed him his path. The King, 
however, went so frequently away to his dear children that tlie 
QuecQ observed his absence; she was curious and wanted to know 
what he did when he was quite alone in the forest. She gave a 
great deal of money to his servants, and they betrayed the secret to 
her, aiKl told lier likewise of the ball which alone could point out 
ihc way. And now she knew no rest until she had learnt where 
ihe King kept the ball of yarn, and then she made little shirts of 
white silk, and as she had learnt the art of witchcraft from her 
mother, she sewed a charm inside them. And once when the King 
had ridden forth to hunt, she took the little shirts and went into the 
fofcn, and the ball showed her the way. The children, who saw 
born a distance that some one was 3|)proaching, thought that their 
dear father was coming to them, and full of joy, ran to meet him. 
Then she threw one of the little shirts over each of ihcm, and no 
r had the shiru touched their bodies than they were changed 
imo wrans. and flew away over the forest. The Queen went home 
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quite delighted, and (bought she h;id got rid of her »e| 
hut the girl had noc run out with her brothers, and the Queen knew 
nothing about bcr. Next day the King u-ent to visit liis children, 
but he found no one but the little girl. "Where are thy brutherif" 
asked the King. "Alas, dear father," she answered, "they haw gone 
away and left me alonel" and she told him that she had se«i from 
her httle window how her brothers had flown away over the forest 
in the shape of swans, and she showed him the feathers, which they 
had let fall in the courtyard, and which she had picked up. The 
King mourtied, but he did not think that the Queen had done this 
wicked deed, and as he feared that the girl would also be stolen 
away from him, he wanted to take her away with hitn. But she was 
afraid of her step-mother, and entreated the King to let her stay 
just this one night more in the forest castle, 

I'he |)oor girl thought, "i can no longer stay here. 1 will go and 
seek my brothers." And when night came, she ran away, and went 
straight into the forest. She walked tfie whole night long, and next 
day also without stopping, luitil she could go no farther for weari- 
ness. Then slie saw a forest-hut, and went into it, and found a 
with six little beds, but she did not venture to get into one of 
but crept under one, and lay do\vn on tlie hard ground, 
to pass the night there. Just before stmsct, however, she heard 
rustling, and saw six swans come flying in at the window. They 
alighted on the ground and blew at each other, and blew all the 
feathers off, and ilicir swan's skins stripped oiT like a sliirt. Then 
the maiden looked at them and recognized her brothers, was glad 
and crept forth from beneath the bed. The brothers were not less 
<]ehghted to see their little sister, but their joy was of short duration. 
"Here canst thou not abide,*' they said to her. "This is a shelter 
for robbers, if they come home and iind thee, they will kill thee^" 
"But can you not protect mcP" asked the liidc sister. "No," they 
replied, "only for one quarter of an hour each evening can we lay 
aside our swan's skin and have during that time uur himian form, 
after thai, we are once more turned into swans." i" - 

wept and said, "Can you not be set free?" "Alas, no," tlicy an; 
"the conditions arc too hard! For nx yean thou maycst i 
speak nor laugh, and in that lime (hou musi icw lugettMif six 1 
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ot suxwon for us. And if one single wurtL falls front ihf lips 

|] thy work will be Ioil" And when the brother! had said this, 

Itite quaner of an hour was over, and they Hew out of the window 

iin ;is sw;ins. 

The maiden, however, firmly resolved to deliver her brotherj. 
even if it should cost her her life. She left tlie hut, went into the 
midst of the fore:u, seated herself on a tree, and there passed the 
night. Next nioming she went out and gathered starwort and began 
to sew. She could not speak to any one, and she had no indiaadoii 
to laugh; ^e sat there and looked at nothing but her work. When 
sbc had already spent a long time there it came to pass that the 
King of the country was hunting in tlie forest, and his huntsmen 
come to the tree on which the maiden was sitting. They called to 
her and said, "Who art thou?" But she made no answer. "Come 
down to us," said ihey. "We ^^ill not do thee any harm." She only 
shook her head. As they pressed her further with questions die 
threw her golden necklace down to them, and thought to content 
them thus. They, however, did not cease, and then she threw hci 
girdle down to them, and as this also was to no purpose, her garters, 
ftnd by degrees everything that she had on that she could do with- 
out until she had nothing left but her shift. The huntsmen, Iiowever, 
did not let themselves be turned aside by that, but climbed the tree 
and fetched the maiden down and led her before the King. The 
King asked, "Who art thou? What art iliou doing on the tree?" 
Bui she did not answer. He put the question in every Linguage 
thai he knew, but she remained as mute as a fish. .As she u-as so 
beautiful, the King's heart was touched, and he was smitten with 
a greui love for her. He put his mantle on her, took her before him 
his borse, and canted her to his canlc. Then be caused her to 
tliiESsed in rich garments, and she shone in her beauty like bright 

tyligfat, but no word could be drawn from her. He pbccd her by 
hit udc at talilc, and licr modest bearing and councsy pleased him 
to much that he said. "She is the one whom I wish to ourry, and 
DO other wonun in tlie tvorld." And after some days he united 
hi«K^|f lo hef . 

The King, txnvcver, had a wicked mother who was diu. ' 
with ihtt marriage and spoke ill of the young Quetn. "Vn'ho k:.<< 
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said she, "from whence the creature who can't speak, comes: 
is not worthy of a king!" After a year had passed, when the Queen 
brought her first child into the world, tlie old woman took it away 
from her, and smeared her mouth with blood as she slept. Theo 
she went to the King and accused the Queen of being a man-eater. 
The KJog would not believe it, and would not suiter any one to do 
her any injury. She, however, sat continually sewing at the shirts, 
and cared for nothing else. The next time, when she again bore a 
beautiful boy, the false step-mother used the same treachery, but the 
King could not bring himself to give credit to her words. He said, 
"She is loo pious and good to do anything of that kind; if she weni 
not dumb, and could defend herself, her innocence would come 
light." But when the old woman stole away the newly-born 
for the third time, and accused the Queen, who did not utter one 
word of defence, the King could do no otherwise than deliver hei 
over to justice, and she was sentenced to suffer death by fire. 

When the day came for the sentence to be executed, it was the 
last day of the six years during which she was not to speak or laugh, 
and she had delivered her dear brothers from the power of the en. 
chantment. The six shirts were ready, only the left sleeve of the 
sixth was wanting. When, therefore, she was led to the stake, she 
laid the shins on her arm, and when she stood on high and the 
fire was just going to be lighted, she looked around and six swans 
came flying through the air towards her. Then she saw that her 
deliverance was near, and her heart leapt with joy. The swans 
swept towards her and sank down so that she could throw the shirts 
over them, and as they were touched by ihem, their swan's skins 
fell off, and her brothers stood in their own bodily form liefore her, 
and were vigorous and handsome. The youngest only lacked his 
left arm, and had in the place of it a swan's wing on his shoulder. 
They embraced and kissed each other, and the Queen went 10 the 
King, who was gready moved, and she began to ijieak and saidi 
"Dearest husband, now I may si>eak and declare to thee that I am 
innocent, and falsely accused." And she told him of the treachery 
of the old woman who had taken away her three children and hid- 
den them. Then to the great joy of the King they were brought 
thitlier, and as a punishment, the wicked step-mother wat bom^. 
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Ilo (he stake, and burnt to ashes. But the King and the Queen with 
their six brothers lived many years in happiness and peace. 
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LITTLE BRIAR-ROSE 






A tx>NG time ago there were a King and Queen who said every 

day, "Ah, if only we had a childl" but they never had one. But it 

happened that once when the Queen w:is bathing, a frog crept out 

of the water on to the land, and said to licr, "Vour wish shall be 

fulfilled; before a year has gone by you shall have a daughter." 

What the frog had said came true, .ind ilie Queen had a little 

■rl who was so pretty that the King couM not contain himself for 

■joy, and ordered a great feast. He invited not only his kindred, 

friends and acquaintance, but also the Wise Women, in order that 

ihey might be kind and well-disposed towards the child. There 

were thirteen of them in his kingdom, but as he had only t^«'elve 

golden plates for them to eat out of, one of them had to be left at 

bcune. 

The feast was held with all manner of splendour, and when it 

te to an end the Wise Women bestowed their magic gifts upon 

baby: one gave virtue, another beauty, a third riches, and so on 

ith everything in the world that one can wish for. 

When eleven of them had made their promises, suddenly the ihir- 

liteenth came in. She wished to avenge herself for not having been 

ivited, and without greeting, or even looking at any one, she cried 

'with a loud voice, "The King's daughter shall in her fifteenth year 

jprick herself with a spindle, and fall down dead." And, without 

iying a word more, she turned round and left the room. 

They were :ill shfxke*.); but the twelfth, whose good wish still 

ncd unspoken, came forward, and as she could not undo the 

'ivit sentence, but only soften it, she said, "It shall not be death, 

lUt a deep sleep of 3 hundred years, into which the princess 

ihall fall." 

The King, who would f^n keep his dear child from the mis- 

avc orders that every spindle in the whole kingdom should 

Meanwhile the gifts of the Wise Women wvre pi 

n the young girl, for the was so beautiful, modi 
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natured, and wise, that every one who law her was bound to love her. 

It happened that on the very day when she was fifteen years old 
the King and Queen were not at home, and the maiden was left 
in the palace quite alone. So she went round into all sorts of placc&i 
looked into rooms and bedchambers just as she liked, and at t 
came to an old tower. She climbed up the narrow winding-sl 
case, and reached a hide door. A rusty key was in the lock, . 
when she turned it the door sprang open, and there in a litde room 
sat an old woman with a spindle, busily spinning her flax. 

"Good day, old dame," said the King's daughter; "what are you 
doing there?" "I am spinning," said die old woman, and noddl 
her head. "What sort of thing is that, that raides round 10 merrilyfl 
said the girl, and she took the spindle and warned to spin too. T 
scarcely h.td she touched ihe spindle when the magic decree was 
ftdfiUed, and she pricked her finger with it. 

And, in the very moment when she felt the prick, slie fell dowa 
upon the bed that stood there, and lay in a deep sleep. And t 
sleep extended over the whole palace; the King and Queen ^ 
had just come home, and had entered the great hall, began to J 
to sleep, and ihe whole court with them. The horses, too, wenc V 
sleep in the stable, the dogs in the yard, the pigeons upon the r 
the flies on the wall; even the fire that was flaming on the hei 
became quiet and slept, the roast meat left off frizzling, and I 
cook, who was just going to pull the hair of the scullery boy, \ 
cause he had forgnlten something, let him go, and went to s 
And the wind fell, and on the trees before the castle not a 1 
moved again. 

But round about the catde there began to grow a hedge of d 
which every year became higher, and at last grew close up arouna 
the castle and all over it, so that there was nothing of it to be seeo, 
not even the flag upon the roof. But the story of the beautiful deep- 
ing "Briar-rose," for so the princess was named, went about the 
country, so chat (mm time to ume kings' toai came and tried to 
get through the thorny hedge into the castle. 

But they found it impossible, for the liiornt held fa« together, 
as if they had hands, and the youths were caught in ihcm, could 
not ge« loose again, and died a miserable death. 
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After loofti long years a King's son came again to that couauy, 
and heard an old nun talking about the ihorn-hcdge, and that a 
castle was said to stand behind it in which a wunderfully beautiful 
princess, named Briar-row, had been asleep for a hundred years; 
and ihat the King and Queen and the whole court were asleep like- 
wise. He had heard, too, from his grandfather, that many kings' 
sons liad already come, and had tried to get through tjic thorny 
I' hedge, but they had remained sticking fast in it, and had died a 
[Htiful death. Then the youth said, "1 am not afraid, 1 will go and 
■ the beautiful liriar-rose." The good old man might dissuade 
ttim as he would, he did not listen to his words. 

But by this lime the hundred years had just passed, and the day 
lad come when Briar-rose was to awake again. When the King't 
KM came near to the thorn-hedge, it was nothing but large and 
»utiful dowers, which parted from each other of their own accord, 
i let him {>ass unhurt, then they closed again behind him like a 
sdgc In the castle-yard he saw the horses and the spotted hounds 
lying asleep; on the roof sai the pigeons with their heads under 
r wings. And when he entered the house, the flics were asleep 
"iqion the W.1II, tile cook in the kitchen was slill holding out his 
band 10 seize the boy, and the maid was sitting by the black hen 
which she was going lo pluck. 
^^H He went on farther, and in the great hall he saw the whole of 
^^■^coun lying asleep, and up by ihe throne lay the King and Queen. 
^^H Then he went an still farther, and all was so quiet that .1 breath 
^^HeouM be heard, and at last he c^ime to the tower, and opened the 
^^Hpoor into the little room where Briar-rose was sleeping. There she 
^^^Qay, 10 beautiful that he could not turn his eyes away; and he stooped 
^^^down and gave her a kiss. But as soon as he kissed her. Briar-row 
opened her eyes and awoke, and looked at him quite sweetly. 
Then they went down together, and the King awoke, and the 
■ Queeti. and the whole coun, and looked at e.ich other in grctt 
islonishmenL .\nd the horses in the courtyard stood up and shook 
Ttielves; the hounds jumped up and wagged thdr tails; the 
^geons upon the roof pulled out their heads from under iheir 
Viagi, looked round, and flew into the open country: the flies on 
^c wall crept again; the fire in the kitchen burned up and flickered 
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and cooked the mejt; the joint began lo turn and frizzle : 
nnd the cook gave (he boy such a box on the ear duE he sicre 
and the maid plucked the fowl ready for the spit. 

And then the marriage of the King's son wirh Briar-rose 1 
celebrated with all splendour, and they Lved contented to ihe c 
of their days. 

FUNDEVOGEL' 

There was once a forester who went into the forest to hunt, and 
as he entered it he heard a sound of screaming as if a litde child 
were there. He followed the sound, and at last came to a high tree, 
and at tlie top of this a little child was sitting, for the mother had 
fallen asleep under the tree with the child, and a bird of prey had 
seen ic in her arms, had Hown down, snatched it away, and set S 
on the high tree. 

The forester ditiibed up, brought the child down, and thou( 
to himself, "Thou wilt take him home with thee, and bring him'" 
up with thy Lina." He took it home, therefore, and the two chil- 
dren grew up together. The one, however, which he had found on 
a tree was called Fundevogel, because 3 bird had carried it away. 
Fundevogel and Lina kivcd each other so dearly that when they 
did nut see each other they were sad. 

The forester, however, had an old cook, who one evening took 
two paiU and began to fetch water, and did not go once only, but 
many times, out to the spring. Lina saw this and said, "Hark you, 
old Sanna, why are you fetching so much water?" "If thou ' 
never repeat it to any one, I will tell thee why," So Lina said, n 
she would never repeat it to any one. and then the cook s;tid, "E 
to-morrow morning, »'hcn the forester is out hunting, I will I: 
the water, and when it is boiling in the kctde, I will throw in 
Fundevogel, and will boil him in it." 

Betimes next morning the forester got up and ivem out huniii 
and when he was gone the children were still in bed. Then 1 
said (o Fundevogel, "If thou wilt never leave me, 1 too will t 
leave thee." Fundevogel *aid, "Neilher now, nor ever will I I 
ihec." Then said Lina, "Then will I tell thee. Last nighi, old Sa| 
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carried so many buckets of water into the house that 1 asked hor 
why she was doing that, and she said that if I would promise not 
to tell any one she would lell mc, and I said 1 would be sure not 
to tell any one, and she said that early to-morrow morning when 
father was out hunting, she would set on the kettle full of water, 
throw ihce into it and boil thee; but we will get up quickly, dress 
ourselves, and go away together." 

The two children therefore got up, dressed themselves quickly, 
and went away. When the water in the ketde was boiling, the cook 
went into the bed-room to fetch Fundevogcl and throw him into it. 
But when she came in, and went to the beds, both the children were 
gone. Then she was terribly alarmed, and she said to herself, "What 
shall I say now when the forester comes home and sees that the 
children are gone? They must be followed instantly to get them 
back again." 

Then the cook sent three servants after them, who were to run 

[and overtake the children. The children, however, were silting out- 

dde the forest, and when lliey saw from afar the three servants 

inning, Lina said to Fundevogel, "Never leave me, and I will 

leave thee." Fundevogel said, "Neither now, nor ever." Then 

id Lina, "Do ihou become a rose-tree, and I the rose upon it." 

hen the three servants came to the forest, nothing was there but 

rosc-trcc and one rose on it, but ihe children were nowhere. Then 

id they, "There is nothing to be done here," and they went home 

id (old the cook ttiat they had seen nothing in the forest but a 

Utile rose-bush with one rose on it. Then the old cook scolded and 

taid. "Vou simpletons, you shoidd have cut the rose4>ush in two, 

af>d have broken off the rose and brought it home with you; go> 

and do it at once." They had therefore to go out and look for the 

second time. Tlie chiltlren, however, saw them coming from a 

distance. Then Lina said, "Fundevogel, never leave me and I wilt 

leaw ihee." Fundevogel said, "Neither now, nor ever." Said 

ina, "Then do thou become a church, and I'll be the chandelier 

So when the thrc« servants came, nothing was there but a 

church, with a chandelier in it. Iliey said therefore to rach other, 

"Wh.it can we do here, let us go home," When they got home, the 

cook asked if ihey had not found them; so they said no, they had 
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found nothing but a church, and that there was a chandelier in it. 
And the cook scolded them and said, "You fools! why did you not 
pull thr church to pieces, and bring the chandelier home with ytxif" 
And now ihe old cuok lu^fxel( got on her legs, and went with the 
three servants in pursuit of the children. The children, howevo, 
Kiw fnjm afar ih:i[ the three scrvitnts were coming, and the cook 
waddling after them. Then said Lina, "Fundevogel, never leave 
mtt, and I will never leave thcc." Then taJd Fundevogel, "Neither 
now, nor ever." Said Lina, "Be a fishpond, and I will be the duck 
upon iL" The cook, however, came up to them, and when she saw 
the pond ilie lay clown by it, and was about to drink it up. But 
the duck swam quickly to her, sci>^ her head in its beak and drew 
her into the water, and there the old witch had to drown. Then 
the children went home together and were heartily delighted, sod 
if ihey are uot dead, they are living still. 

KING THRUSHRKARD 

A KiNc, had a daughter who was beautiful beyond all meanuc, 
but so proud and haughty withal that no suitor was good enough 
[or her. She sent away one after the other, and ridiculed them as 
well 

Once the King made a great feast and invited thereto, from Ear 
and ncir, all the young men likely to marry. They were al! mar- 
shallvd in a row according to their rank and standing; first came 
t\te kings, then the grand-diikes, dien the princes, tlie earls, the 
borons, and the gentry. Then the King's daughter was led through 
the ranks, but in e\-vfy one she had some ob)ection to make; ooe 
was too fat, "The wine-cjsk," she said. Another was too l:iU, "Loog 
and thin has hide in." The third was too ihoct, "Short and thidt 
is never tiuick." The founh was too pale. "As pale as death." Tbe 
fifth too red, "A ttghtingHiKk." The sixth was not straight eootigh, 
"A green log dried behind the ttovt." 

So she lud sonuthing to say againit every one, hut she made her- 
self etpccially merry ovtr a good king who stood quite high up in 
the row, and wbotc chin had grown a Uttle crooked. *'WeU,'* she 
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cried aod bughed, "he hai a chin like a thrush's beakT and from 
that time he got the name of King Thrmhbeard. 

But the old King, when he saw thai his daughter did nothing 
but mock tile people, and despised all the ^luitors who were gathered 
there, was very angry, and swore that she should have for her hus- 
band the very Hrst beggar that came to his doors. 

A few days afterwards a fiddler came and sang beneath the win- 
dows, trying to c:irn a small alms. When the King heard him he 
aid, "Lei him come up." So the fiddler came in, in his dirty, ragged 
clothes, and sang before the King and his daughter, and when he 
had ended he asked for a trifling gift. The King said, 'Ti'our song 
has pleased me so well that I will give you my daughter there, to 
wife." 

The King's dau^ter shuddered, but the King said, "I have taken 
an oath to give you to the very tirsl beggar-man, aud I will keep 
il" All ^K could say was in vain; tlic priest was brought, and she 
hod to let herself be wedded to the fiddler on the spot. When that 
was done the King said, "Now it is not proper for you, a beggar- 
woman, to stay any longer in my palace, you may just go away 
with your husband." 

The beggar-man led her out by the hand, and she was obliged 
to walk away on fool with him. When they came to a large forest 
she adced, "To whom does that beautiful forest beloagP" "li belongs 
to King llirushbcard; if you had taken him, it would have been 
yours." "Ah. unhappy girl that 1 am, if I had but taken King 
Thrushbeard!" 

Abcfwards they came to a meadow, and she asked again, 'H'o 
wbucn does diis beaulifiJ green meadow bdongr" "It belongs to 
King llirushbcard; if rau had taken him, it would have been yours." 
"Ah. unlu|7py girl thai I am. if I had but taken King Thrushbeardl" 

Then liicy came to a large town, and she asked again, "To whom 
donlhis fine large town belong?" "It iielongsio King I'hrushbeard; 
i£ you had taken him, it would have been yours," "Ah, imhappy 
girl that I am, if I had but uken King Thrushbeardl" 

"It does DOC please me," nid the fiddler, "to hear you always 
wishing (or juwtbcr hu^nd; am I not good eoou^ for you?" 
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At last they came to a very little hut, and she said, "Oh, 

what a small house; to whom does this miserable, mean hovd b^' 

long?" The fiddler answered, "That is my house and yours, where 

we shall live together." 

She had to stoop in order to go In at the low door. "Wheie are 
the servants?" said the King's daughter, "What servants?" answered 
the beggar-man; "you must yourself do what you wish to have done. 
Just make a Hre at once, and set on water to cook my supper, 1 am 
quite tired." But the King's daughter knew nothing about lighting 
fires or cooking, and the beggar-man had to lend a hand himself 
to get anything fairly done. When they had finished their scanty 
meal they went to bed; but he forced her to get up quite early in 
the morning in order to look after the house. 

For a few days they lived in this way as well as might 
finiJied all their provisions. Then the man said, "Wife, we 
go on any longer eating and drinking here and earning 
You must weave baskets." He went out, cut some willi 
brought them home. Then she began to weav^ but the tou| 
lows wounded her dehcatc hands. 

"1 see that this will not do," said the man; "you had better sjuh, 
perhaps you can do that better," She sat down and tried to spin, 
but the hard thread soon cut her soft fingers so that the blood ran 
down. "See," said the man, "you are fit for no sort of work; I have 
made a bad bargain with you. Now 1 will try to make a business 
with pots and earthenware; you must sit in the market-place and 
sell the ware." "Alas," thought she, "if any of the people from my 
father's kingdom come to the market and see me sitting there, sell* 
ing, how they will mock me!" But it was of no use, she had to 
yield unless she chose to die of hunger. 

For the first time she succeeded well, for the people were glad W . 
buy the woman's wares because she was good-looking, ' * "— 
paid her what she asked; many even gave her the money 
the pots with her as well. So thry lived on what she had 
long as it lasted, then the husband bought a lot of new ci 
With this she sat down at the corner of the market-place, 
it out round nlwut her ready for sale. But suddenly there 
drtmken hussar galloping along, and he rode right unumj 
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]x>ts K> thai they were all broken intu a thouund bits. She began 
to weep, anti did not know what to do for fear. "Alas! what will 
happen to me?" cried she; "what will my husband say to this?" 

She ran home and told him of the misfortune. "Who would scat 
herself at a corner of the market-place with crockery?" said the 
man; "leave ofl crying, I see very well that you cannot do any 
ordinary work, so 1 have been to our King's palace and have asked 
whether they cannot find a place for a kitchen-maid, and they have 
promised me to take you; in that way you will get your food for 
nothing." 

The King's daughter was now a kitchen-maid, and had to be at 
the cook's beck and call, and do the diriieM work. In both her 
fxxrkets she fastened a little jar, in which she took home her share 
t)f the leiivings, and upon this they lived. 

It happened ihai the wedding of the King's eldest son was to be 
celebrated, so the poor woman went up and placed herself by the 
door of the hall to look on. When all the candles were lit. and 
people, each more beautiful than the other, entered, and all was 
full of pomp and splendour, she thought of her lot with a sad heart, 
and cursed the pride and haughtiness which had humbled her and 
brought her to so great poverty. 

The smell of the delicious dishes which were being taken m and 
out reached her, and now and then the servants threw her a few 
morsels of them: these she put in her jars to take home. 

All at once the King's son entered, clothed in velvet and silk, 
with gold chains about his neck. And when he saw the beautiful 
u-omati standing by the door he seized her by the hand, and would 
have danced with her; but she refused and shrank with fear, for 
she saw that it was King Tlirushbeard, her suitor whom she had 
driven away with scorn. Her struggles were of no avail, he drew 
her into the hall; but the string by which her pockets were hung 
broke, the jxits fell down, the foup ran out, and (he scraps were 
Kaitered all about. And when the people saw It, there arose general 
laughter and dcriUon, and the was so ashamed that she would 
rather have been a thousand fathoms below the ground. She sprang 
to the door and wtrultl havr run away, but on the stairs a man 
riaught her and brought her back; and when she looked at hJm it 
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was King Thrushbeard again. He said 10 her kindly, "Do 
afraid, I and the Bddler who has been living with you 10 thai 
wretched hovel are one. For love of you I disguised myself ao; 
and I also was the hussar who rode through your crockery. This 
was all done to humble your proud spirit, and to puni&li you for 
the insolence with which you mocked me." 

Then she wept biwerly and said, "I have done great wrong, and 
am not wonhy to be your wife." But he said, "Be comforted, ihe 
evil days are past; now we will celebrate our wedding." Then the 
roaids-in-waiiing came and put on her the most splendid doihing, 
and her father and his whole court came and wished her happiness 
in her marriage with King Thrushbeard, and the joy now liegan 
in earnest. I wish you and I had been there too. 

LITTLE SNOW-WHITE 

Once upon a time In the middle of winter, when the flakes of 
snow were falling like feathers from the sky, a queen sat ai a win- 
dow sewing, and the frame of the window was made of bLick ebony. 
And whilst she was sewing and looking oui of the window at the 
snow, she pricked her finger with the needle, and tlirce drops of 
blood fell upon the snow. And the red looked pretty upon the 
white snow, and she thought to herself, "Would that 1 h;id a child 
as white as snow, as red as blood, and as black as the wood of the 
window frame." 

Soon after that she had a little daugh[er, who was as white as 
snow, and as red as blood, and Iier hair was as black as ebony; aad 
she was therefore called Little Snow-white. And when tlie cluld 
was born, the Queen died. 

After a year had passed, the King took to himself another wife. 
She was a beautiful woman, but proud and haughty, and she could 
not bear tliat any one else should surpass her in beauty. She had a 
wonderful looking-glass, and when she stood in front of it 
looked at herself in it, and said— 

*Xiooking-gIaM, LookiDg-itlass, on the wail. 
Who in tlus lutd is the hinsi oi all?" 
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kwluog-glou omwered — 

"Thou, O Queen, an ihe f^drest of all I" 



■47 




Then she was satisfied, for slie knew that the looking-glass spoke 
the truth. 

But Snow-while was growing up, antJ grew more and more beau- 
tiful; and when she was seven years old she was as beautiful as the 
day, and more beautiful than the Queen herself. And once when 
the Queeo asked her looking-glass — 

"Looking-glass, Lookiog-gUn, on the wall, 
Who in this land is the fainm of all?" 



"Thoo an fair«t than all who arc here. Lady Queen, 
But more beautiful stilt is Snow-white, as I ween." 

1 the Qtieeo was shocked) and tiu'ned yellow and green with 
envy. Prom that hour, whenever she looked at Snow-white, her 
heart heaved in her breast, she hated the girl so much. 

And envy and pride grew higher and higher in her heart Uke a 
weed, so that she had no peace day or night. She called a huntsman, 
and said, "Take the child away into the forest; 1 wilt no longer 
hanre her in my sight. Kill her, and bring me back her heart as a 
The huntsman obeyed, and took ber away; but when he 

i drawn his knife, and was about to pierce Snow-white's innocent 
, she began to weep, and said, "Ab, dear huntsman, leave me 
my life! I will run away into the wild forest and never come home 
again." 

And ax she was so bcaiiliful the huntsman had pity on her and 
said, llun away, then, you poor child." "The wUd beasts will soon 
have devoured you," thought be, and yet it seemed as if a stone 
had been rolled from his heart since it was no longer needful for 
him to kill her. And as a young boor just (hen came ruruiiag by 
be stahbed it and cut out its heart and took it to the Queen as a 
proof that the child was dead. The cook bad to salt this, and the 

EQtieen ate it, and tlioughl she liad eaten the heart of Snow- 
oow the poor child was all akioc in the great foiea, aiwl lo 
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terrified that she looked at every leaf of every tree, and did not 
know what to do. Then she began to run, and ran over sharp 
stones and through thorns, and the wild beasts ran past her, but 
did her no harm. 

She ran as long as her feet would go until it was almost evening; 
then she saw a little cottage and went into it to rest herself. Every- 
thing in the cottage was small, but neater and cleaner than can be 
told. There was a table on which was a while cover, and seven 
little plates, and on each plate a little spoon; moreover, there were 
seven little knives and forks, and seven litde mugs. Against tbe 
wall stood seven little beds side by side, and covered with snow- 
counterpanes, 

Little Snow-white was so hungry and thirsty that she ate 
vegetables and bread from each plate and drank a drop of wine out 
of each mug, for she did not wish to lake all from one only. Then, 
as she was so tired, she laid herself down on one of the little beds, 
but none of them suited her; one was too long, ojiother too short, 
but at last she found that the seventh one was right, and so she 
remained in it, said a prayer and went to sleep. 

When it was quite dark the owners of the cottage came back; 
they were seven dwarfs who dug and delved in the mountains for 
ore. They lit their seven candles, and as Jt was now light within 
the cottage they aw that some one had been there, for everything 
was not in the same order in which they had left it. 

The first said, "Who has been sitting on my chair?" 

The second, "Who has been eating off my plate?" 

The third, "Who has been taking some of my bread?" 

The fourth, "Who has been eating my vegrtablcs?" 

The fifth, "Who has been using my fork?" 

The sixth, "Who has been cutting with my knilc?" 

The seventh, "Who has been drinking out of my mug?' 

Then the first looked round and saw that there was a litlle hot^ 

on his bed, and he said, "Who has been gelling into my bed?" The 

others came up and each called out, "Somc^x>dy has been lying in 

my bed too." Bui the seventh when he looked at his bed saw tittle 

Snow-white, who was lying asleep therein. And he called the othen, 

s ruiuiing up, and they cried out with ajtooii' 
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iDught their seven little candles and let ihe light fall on little Snow- 
white. "Oh, heavens! oh, heavens!" cried they, "what a lovely child!" 
and (hey were so glad thai ihey did noi wake her up, but let her 
sleep on in the bed. And the seventh dwarf slept with his com- 
panions, one hour with each, and so got through the night. 

When it was morning little Snow-whiie awoke, and was fright- 
ened when she saw the seven dwarfs. But they were friendly and 
asked her what her name was. "My n.ime is Snow-white," she 
answered. "How have you come to our house?" said the dwarfs. 
Then she told them (hat her step-mother had wished to have her 
killed, but (hat the huntsman had spared her life, and that she had 
mn (or the whole day, until at last she had found their dwelling. 
The dwarfs said, "If you will take care of our house, cook, make 
the beds wash, sew, and knit, and if you wiU keep everything neat 
and clean, you can stay with us and you shall want for nothing." 
"Yes," said Snow-white, "with aU my heart," and she stayed with 
ihem. She kept the house in order for them; in the mornings they 
went to the mountains and looked for copper and gold, in the eve- 
nings they came back, and then their supper had to be ready. The 
girl was alone the whole day, so the good dwarfs warned hef and 
said, "Beware of your step-mother, she will soon know that you 
arc here; be sure to let no one come in." 

KtuI the Queen, believing that she had eaten Snow-white's heart, 
lid not but ihink that she was again the first and most beautiful 
all; and she went to her looking-glass and said — 
"Looking-glass, Loofcing.«lass, on the wall, 
Who in (his land is the fairest of all?" 
I the glass answered — 
"OK, Queen, (hou art faires( of all I see. 
But ovtt the hills, where the Kvrn dwarfs dwell, 
Snow-white is still alive and well. 
And none it to fair at the." 
Then she was aEtotmded. for she knew that the looking-gliss 
never spoke falsely, and she knew that the huntsman had betrayed 
her, and that little Snow-white was «ill alive. 

And so the thought and thought again how she might kill her. 
for so long as she was not the faiteu in the whole land, envy let her 
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have no rcsL And when she had at last thought of something to do, 
she painted her face, and dressed herself like an old pedler-womao, 
and no one could have known her. In this disguise she went over 
the seven mountains to the seven dwarfs, and knocked at the door 
and cried, "Preity things to sell, very cheap, very cheap," Ijltle 
Snow-white looked out of the window and called out, "Good-dayi 
my good woman, what have you to sell?" "Gooti things, pretty 
things," she answered; "stay-bees of all colours," and she pulled out 
one which was woven of bright-coloured silk. "I may let the worthy 
old woman in," thought Snow-white, and she unbolted the door 
and bought the pretty laces. "Child," said the old woman, "what 2 
fright you look; come, 1 will lace you properly for once." Snow- 
white had no suspicion, but stood before her, and let herself be 
laced with the new laces. But the old woman laced so quickly and 
laced so tightly that Snow-white lost her breath and fell down as 
if dead. "Now I am the most beautiful," said the Queen to hen 
and ran away. 

Not long afterwards, in the evening, the seven dwarfs came 
but how shocked they were when they saw their dear litde 
while lying on the ground, and that she neither stirred nor moved, 
and seemed to be dead. They lifted her up, and, as they saw that 
she was laced too tightly, they cut the laces; then she bcgao lo 
breathe a little, and after a while came to life again. When the 
dwarfs heard what had happened they said, "The old pedler-wonun 
was no one else than U)e wicked Queen; lake care and let no ooe 
come in when we are not with you." 

But the wicked woman when she nad reached home went in front 
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of the glass and asked — 

"Looking-glass, Looking-glass, on the wall. 
Who io this biid is the tairesi of all?" 
and it answered as before — 

"Oh, Queen, thou arc fairest of all I tec. 
But over the hilts, where the seven dwarfs dwell, 
Snow-wliite is Mill alive and well. 
And none is so fair as she." 
When she heard that, all her blood rushed to her hean with i 
for she saw {ilatoly thai little Snow-white was again ttlive. 
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now" she laid, "t will think of sotnethiiig that &haU put an end to 
you." and by the help uE wiichcruft, which she understood, she 
made a poiuinous comb. Then she disguised herself and took the 
^hape of another old woman. So she went over the seven mounuios 
the seven dwarfs, knocked at the dooi, and cried, "Good things 
sell cheap, cheap!" Liiile Snow-white looked out and said. "Go 
i cannot let any one come in." "I suppose you can look," 
id the old woman, and pulled the poisonous comb out and held 
it up. It pleased the girl so well that she let herself be beguiled, and 
opened the door. When they had made a bargain the old woman 
said, "Now I will comb you properly for once." Poor little Soow- 
whiie had no suspicion, and let the old woman do as she pleased, 
bin hardly had she put the comb in her hair than the poison in il 
ik effect, and the girl fell down senseless. "You paragon of 
lUty," said the wicked woman, "you are done for now," and she 
■nx away. 

But fortunately it was almost evening, when the seven dwarfs 
came home. When they saw Snow-white lying as if dead upon the 
ground, they at once suspected the step-mother, and they looked and 
found the poisoned comb. Scarcely had they taken it out when Snow- 
white came 10 herself, and told them wliat had happened. Then 
they warned her once more lo be upon her guard and to open the 
door 10 no one. 
The Qtiecn, at home, went in from of the glass and said — 



"LoolEing-glass, Looking-glau, on die 1 
Who in this lanJ is the faircw of all?" 



'all, 



then it answered as before — 

t"Oh, Queen, ihou art fairest of all I see. 
But over ihc hills, where the seven dwarfs dwell, 
Snow- while it still alive and well. 
And none is to fair as she." 

When she heard the glass speak thus she trembled and shook 
with ra^. "SiKiw-whilc shall die," she cried, "even if it costs me 
my life!" 

Thereupon she went into a quite secret, lonely room, where no 
ooe ever come, aod there she made a very poisonous apfde. Out- 
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side it looked pretty, white with a ted cheek, so that every one ^__ 

saw it longed for it; but whoever ate a piece of it must surdy die. 

When the apple wai ready, she painted her face, and dressed her- 
self up as 3 country-woman, and so she went over the seven moun- 
tains to the seven dwarfs. She knocked at the door. Snow-white 
put her head out of the window and said, "1 cannot let any one in; 
the seven dwarfs have forbidden me." "It Is all the same to nie^" 
answered the woman, "I shall soon get rid of my apples. 
will give you one." 

"No," said Snow-white, "I dare not take anything." ' 

afraid of poison?" said the old woman; "look, 1 will cut the appte 
in two pieces; you cat the red cheek, and I will eat the white." The 
apple was so cunningly made thai only the red cheek was poisoned. 
Snow-while longed for the fine apple, and when she saw that the 
woman ate part of it she could resist no longer, and stretched out 
her hand and took the poisonous half. But hardly had she a bit of 
it in her mouth than she fell down dead. Then the Queen looked 
at her with a dreadful look, and laughed aloud and said, "White 
as snow, red as blood, black as ebony-wood! this time the dwai6>'' 
cannot wake you up again." 

And when she asked of the Looking-glass at home^ 



"Looking-elass, Looking-glass, on the wall. 
Who in iKis land is the uirest of all f " 



it answered at last — 
"Oh. Quee 



n this land thou art fairest of all." 



I 



Then her envious heart had rest, so far as an envious heart can have 
rest. 

The dwarfs, when they came home in the evening, found Snow- 
white lying u|X)n tlie ground; she breailied no longer and was dead. 
They lifted her up, looked to sec whether they could find anything 
poisonous, unlaced her, combed her hair, washed her with water 
and wine, but it was all of no use; the poor child was dead, and 
remained dead. They laid her upon a bier, and all seven oE ihein 
sat round it and wept for her. and wept three days long. 

Then they were going to bury htr, but she still looked as if she 
i living, and still had her pretty red cheeks. Thn 
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could not bury her in the dark ground," :ind they had 2 transparent 
coliin of gbss made, so that she could be seen from all sides, and 
they laid her in it, and wrote her name upon il in golden letters, 
and that she was a king's daughter. Then ihey put ihe coffin out 
upon the mountain, and one of them always stayed by it and watched 
it. And birds came too, and wept for Snow-white; first an owl, 
then a raven, and last a dove. 

And now Snow'whiic lay a long, long time in the colEn, and 
she did not change, but looked as if she were asleep; for she 
was as white as snow, as red as blood, and her hair was as black as 
tbony. 

It happened, however, that a king's son came into the forest, and 
went to the dwarfs' Iiouse to spend the night. He saw the coffin on 
the mountain, and the beautiful Snow-white within it, and read 
what was written upon it in golden letters. Then he said to the 
dwarfs, "Let me have the coffin, I will give you whatever you want 
for it." But the dwarfs answered. "We will not pan with it for all 
the gold in the world." Then he said, "Let me have it as a gift, for 
I caoDOt hve without seeing Snow-white. I will honour and prize 
her as my dearest possession." As he spoke in this way the good 
dwarfs took pity upon him, and gave him the coffin. 

And now the King's son had it carried away by his servants on 
their shoulders. .\nd it happened that ihcy stumbled over a tree- 
niimp, and with the shock the poi.sonous piece of apple which Snow< 
white had bitten off came out of her throat. And before long she 
opened her eyes, lifted up (he hd of the coffin, sat up, and was once 
more alive. "Oh, heavens, where am I?" she cried. The King's son, 
full of joy, said, "You arc with me," and told her what had hap- 
and said. "I love you more than everything in the world; 

imc with mc to my father's ^ulace, you shall be my wife." 

And Snow-white was willing, and went with him, and their 
Iding was held with great show and splendour. But Snow-white's 
wicked siq)-mother was also bidden to the fea^t. When she had 
arrayed bcnelf in beautiful clothes she went before the Looking- 
_^Lus, and laid — 

"Looking-Klass, Looking-eUn, on the wall, 
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the glass answered— 
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"Oh, Queen, of aU here (he fairest an ifaou, 
£lut the young Queen \i Miei by far as t trow." 

Then the wicked woman uttered a curse, and was so wre 
so utterly wretched, that she knew not what to do. At first she 
would not go to the wedding at all, but she had no peace, and rauii 
go to see the young Queen. And when she went in she knew Snow- 
white; and she siood still with rage and fear, and could ooi siii. 
But iron slippers had already been put upon the fire, and they were 
brought in with tongs, and set before her. Then she was (orwd to 
put on the red-hot shoes, and dance until she dropped down dead. 

RUMPELSTILTSKIN 

Once diere was a miller who was poor, but who had a beautiful 
daughter. Now it happened that he had to go and speak to the 
King, and in order to make himself appear imponant he said to 
him, "I have a daughter who can spin straw into gold." The King 
said to the miller, "That is an art which pleases me well; if i 
daughter is as devcr as you say, bring her to-morrow to my f 
and I will try wliat she can do." 

And when the girl was brought to him he took her into a r 
which was quite full of straw, gave her a spinning-wheel and it 
reel, and said, "Now set to work, and if by to-morrow moi 
early you have not spun this straw into gold during the iught*fl 
must die." Thereupon he himself locked up the room, and I 
in it alone. So there sat the poor miller's d;iughtcrr, and for hd 
could not tell what to do; she had no idea how straw could be ^ 
into gold, and she grew more and more mixerable, until at last she 
began to weep. 

But all at once the door opened, and in came a Utile man, and 
said, "Good evening, Mirtrew Miller; why are you crying so?" 
"Alas!" answexed the girl, "I have to spin straw into gold, and J 
do not know how to do it." "What will you give me," saidj 
manikin, "if I do it for you?" "My necklace," said the girt, 
little maa took the necklace, seated himself in front of the v 
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1 '^nrhi^v ii4iirT, whirr," three turns, and the reel was ftiU; then 
another oo, and whirr, whirr, whirr, three times round, and 
the second was full too. And so it went on until the tnorning, wfacn 
all the straw was spun, and all the reels were full of gold. By day- 
break the King was already [here, and when he saw the gold he 
was astonished and delighted, but his heart became only more 
greedy. He had the miller's daughter taken into another room full 
of straw, which was mucli larger, and commanded her to spin that 
also in one night if ihe valued her life. The girl knew not how to 
hdp herself, and was crying, when the door again opened, and the 
Utile man appeared, and said, "What will you give me If 1 spin the 
straw into gold for you?" "The ring on my finger," answered the 
girt The little man took the ring, again began lo turn the wheel, 
and by morning had spun all the straw into gUttering gold. 

The King rejoiced beyond measure at the sight, but stiU he had 
not gold enough: and he had the miller's daughter taken into a 
still larger room full of straw, and said, "Vou must spin this, too, 
in the course of this night; but if you succeed, you shall be my 
wife." "Even if she be a miller's daughier," thouglit he, "I could 
find a richer wife in the whole world.** 
When the girl was alone the manikin came again for the third 
le, and said, "What will you give me if I spin the straw for you 
time also?" "I have nothing left that I could give," answered 
the girl. "Then promise me, if you should become Queen, your 
first child." "Who knows whedier that will ever haf^xni*" thought 
the miller's daughter; and, not knowing how else to help herself 
in this strait, she promised the manikin what he wanted, and for 
that he once more spun the straw into gold. 

And when the King came in the morning, and found all as he 
bad wished, he took her in marriage, and the pretty miller's daugliter 
became a Queen, 
A y«ar after, she had a beautiful child, and she no'cr gave a 
lught to the manikin. But suddenly he came into her room, and 
"Ts'ow give me what you promised." The Queen was horror- 
uck, and oi(TeT«d the manikin all the riches of the kingdom tf he 
would leave her the child. But the manikin said, "No, something 
b dearer to mc than all the treasures in the world." 
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Then the Queen began lo weep and cry, so lh<it the manikin piti 
her. "I will give you three days' time," said he; "if by that time you 
find out my name, [hen shall you keep your child." 

So the Queen thought the whole night of all ihe names that ihe 
had ever heard, and she sent a messenger over the country to in- 
quire, far and wide, for any other names that there might be. When 
the manikin came the next day, she began with Caspar, Melchior, 
Balthazar, and said all the names she knew, one after another; but 
to every one the little man said, "That is not my name." On the 
second day she had inquiries made in the neighbourhood as to thi: 
names of the people there, and she repeated to the manikin the 
most uncommon and curious. "Perhaps your name is Shortribs, or 
Sheepshanks, or Laceleg?" but he always answered, "That is 1 
my name." 

On the third day the messenger came back again, and saii^'j 
have not been able to find a single new name, but as I came I 
high mountain at the end of the forest, where the fox and the hare 
bid each other good night, there I saw a little house, and before the 
house a fire was burning, and round about the fire quite a ridicul 
Ultle man was jumping: he hopped upon one leg, and shoute 
" 'To^lay I bake, to-morrow brew. 

The next I'll have the young Queen's child. 
Hal glad am I that no one knew 
TTiat Rumpelstiltskin 1 am styled." 

You may think how glad the Queen was when she heard the 
name! And when soon afterwards the little man came in, and 
asked, "Now Mistress Queen, what is my name?" at first she jaid, 
"Is your name Conrad.*" "No." "Is your name Harry?" "No." 

"Perhaps your name is Rumpelstiltskin?" 

"The devil has told you that! the devil has told you that!" cried 
the little man, and in his anger he plunged hi 
into the earth that his whole leg went in; and then in rage he p 
at his left leg so hard with both hands that he tore himself in t 

THE THREE FEATHERS 
There was once upon a time a King who had three sons, of whom 
two were clever and wise, but the third did not speak I 
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was simple, and was called ihe Simpleton. When the King had 
become old and weak, and was thinking of his end, he did not know 
which of his sons should inherii the kingdom after him. Then he 
said to them, "Go forth, and he who brings me the most beautiful 
carpet shall be King after my death." And that there should be no 
dispute amongst them, he took them outside his casde, blew three 
feathers in the air, and said, "\oii shall go as they fly." One feather 
flew to the east, the other to the west, but the third flew straight up 
and did not fly far, but soon fell to the ground. And now one 
brother went to the right, and the other to the left, and they mocked 
Simpleton, who was forced to stay where the third feather had 
blleo. He sat down and was sad, then all at once he saw that there 
was a trap-door close by the feather. He raised it up, found some 
steps, and went down them, and then he came to another door, 
knocked at it, and heard somebody inside caUing, 

"Litde green maiden small. 
Hopping hither and thither, 
Hop 10 the door. 
And quickly see who is there." 

The door opened, and he saw a great, fat toad sitting, and round 
about her a crowd of little toads. The fat toad asked what he 
wanted? He answered, "1 should like to have the prettiest and 
finest carpet in the world." Then she called a young one and said, . 

"Little green maiden small. 
Hopping hither and thither, 
Hop quickly and bring me 
The great box here." 

The young toad brought the box, and the fat toad opened it, and 
gave Simpleton a carpet out of it, so beautiful and so tine, that on 
the earth above, none cuuld have been woven like it. Then he 
thanked her, and ascended a^in. The two others had, however, 
looked on ihctr youngest brother as so stupid that they believed he 
would find and bring nothing at all. "Why should we give ourschxs 
a great deal of trouble lo search?" said they, and got some coarse 
handlcertrhiefs from the first shepherds* wives whom they met, and 
carried them home to the King. At the same time Simpleton also 
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came back, and brought his beautiful carpet, and when the King 
saw it be was astonished, and said, "If justice be done, the kingdom 
belongs to the youngest." Bui the two others let their father have 
no peace and said that it was impossible that Simpleton, who in 
everything lacked understanding, should l»e King, and enireaicd 
him to make a new agreement with ihcm. Then the father said, 
"He who brings me the most beautiKil ring shall inlierii the kit\g- 
dom," and led the three brothers out, and blew into the air duee 
feathers, which ihcy were to follow. Those of the two eldest again 
went east and west, and Simpleton's feather flew straight up, and 
fell down near the door into die earth. Then he went down again 
to the fat toad, and lold her that he wanted the most beautiful ring. 
She at once ordered her great box to be brought, and gave him a 
ring out of it, which sparkled with jewels, and was so beautiful 
that no goldsmith on earth would have been able to make it. The 
two eldest laughed at Simpleton for going to seek a golden ring. 
Tliey gave themselves no trouble, but knocked the nails out of an 
old carriage-ring, and look it to the King; but when Simpleton 
produced his golden ring, bis father again said, "The kingdom be- 
longs to him." Tlie two eldest did not cease from tormenting ihfc 
King unii! he made a third condition, and declared that the one 
wlio brought the most beautiful woman home, should bavc the 
kingdom. He again blew the three feathers into (he air, and they 
fiew as before. 

Then Simpleton without more ado went down to the fat 
and said, "I am to take home the most beautiful woman!" " 
answered the toad, "the most bduriful woman! She is not at 
;it the moment, but still thou shalt have her." She gave htm a 
low turnip which had been hollowed out, to which i 
harnessed. Then Simpleton said quite mourofidly, "What am I 
to do with that?" The load answered. "Just put one of my Utile 
toads into it." Then he seirxd one at random out of the circle, and 
put her into the yellow coach, but hardly was she seated iiuide tt 
than she turned into a wonderfully beautifiU maiden, and the turnip 
tnio a coach, and the six mife inio horses. So he kissed her. and 
drove aS quickly tvith the horses, and took her to the King. His 
" cTi came afierwards: they fiad given them«-lv.-« 
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all to seek beautiful girls, but had brought with them the first peasant 
women they chanced to meet. When the King saw them he aid, 
"After my (le^th the kingdom belong* to my youngeit »n." But 
(he two eldest deafened the King's ears afresh with their clamour, 

P"'We cannot consent to Simpleton's being King," an<l demanded 
that the one whose wife could leap through a ring which bung in 
the centre of the hall should have the preference. They tliought, 
"The peasant women can do that easily; they are strong enough, 
but the ddicate tnaiden will jump herself to deadi." The aged King 
agreed likewise to this. Then the two peasant women jumped, and 
jumped through the ring, but were so stout that they fell, and their 
coarse arms and legs brt>ke in two. And then the pretty maiden 
whom Simpleton had brought with him, sprang, and sprang through 
as lighdy as a deer, and all oppodtion had to cease. So he received ^^_ 
ibe crown, and has ruled wisely for a length of time. ^^^^| 

»THE GOLDEN GOOSE ^^M 

Theke was a man who had three sons, the youngest of whom was ^^^H 
called Dimunling,' and was despised, mocked, and put down on ^^^H 
every occasion. ^^* 

It happened that llie ddest wanted lo go into the forest to bew 
wood, and before he went his mother gave him a beautiful sweet 
cake and a bottle of wine in order that he might not suffer from 
hunger or thirst. 

When he entered the forest, there met him a htde grey-haired 
old man who bade him good-day, and said, "Do give me a piece of 
cake out of your pocket, and let me have a draught of your wine; 
I am so hungry and thirsty." But the prudent youth answered, "If 
I give you my cake and wine, I shall have none for myself: be off 
with you," and he left the Ijdie man standing and went on. 

kBut when he began to hew down a tree, it was not long before be 
made a falw stroke, and the axe cut him in the arm, »o that he had 
10 go home and have it boimd up. And this was the little grey 
- man's tloing. 

Afier this the second son went into the forest, and his mother ^^ 
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gave him, like the eldest, a cake and a bottle of mne. The Utd _ 
old grey man met him likewise, und asked him (or a piece of ake 
and a drink of wine. But the second son, too. said with much rea- 
son, "What I give you will be taken away from myself; be off!" 
and he left the little man standing and went on. His punishment, 
however, was not delayed; when he had made a few stfokes 
at the tree he struck himself in the leg, so that he had to be carried 
home. 

Then Dummling said, "Father, do let me go and cut wood," The 
father answered, "Your brothers have hurt themselves with it, leave 
it alone, you do not understand anything about it." But DummUng 
begged so long that at last he said, "Just go then, you will get wiser 
by hurting yourself." His mother gave him a cake made with water 
and baked in the cinders, and with it a bottle of sour beer. 

When he came to the forest the litde old grey man met him like- 
wise, and greeting him, said, "Give me a piece of your cake and a 
drink out of your bottle; I am so hungry and thirsty." Dutnni' 
answered, "I have only cindcr-cakc and sour beer; if that pies 
you, we will sit down and eat." So they sat down, and v/hl 
DummUng pulled out his cinder-cake, it was a fine sweet cake, 
and the sour beer had become good wine. So they ate and drank, 
and after that the Hide man said, "Since you have a good hean, 
and are willing to divide what you have, I will give you good tui 
There stands an old tree, cut it down, and you will find 5omethill| 
at the roots." Then the old man took leave of him. 

Dummling went and cut down the tree, and when it fell there 
was a goose sitting in the roots with feathers of pure gold. He 
lifted her up, and taking her with him, went to an inn where he 
thought he would stay the night. Now the host had three daughto 
who saw the goose and were curious to know what such a v 
(ul bird might be, and would have liked to have one of its goldi 
feathers. 

The eldest thought, *'l shall soon Bnd an oppominity of pulling 
out a feather," and as loon at Dummling tud gone out she *eiz«d 
the goose by the wing, but her fingers and hand remained sticking 
East to it. 

The second came toon afterwards, thinking only of how she 
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might get a feather tor herself, but she had scarcely louchetl her 
sister than she was held fast. 

At last the third also came with the like inteat, and the others 
screamed out, "Keep away; for goodness' sake keep awayl" But 
she did not understand why she was to keep away. "The others 
are there," she thought, "1 may as well be there too," and ran to 
them; but as soon as she had touched her sister she remained stick- 
ing fast to her. So they had to spend the night wiih the goose. 

The next morning DummUng took the goose under his arm and 
set out, without troubling himself about the three girls who were 
hanging to it. They were obliged to run after him continually, now 
left, now right, just as he was inclined to go. 

In the middle of the fields the parson met them, and, when he 
saw the procession, he said, "For shame, you good-for-nothing girls, 
why are you running across the fields after this young man ? is that 
seemly?" At the same time he seized the youngest by the hand in 
order to pull her away, but as soon as he touched her he likewise 
stuck fast, and was himself obliged to run behind. 

Before long the sexton came by and saw his master, the parson, 
running on foot behind three girls. He was astonished at this and 
called out, "Hi! your reverence, whither away so quickly? do not 
forget that we have a christening io.<Iayr' and running after him 
he took him by the sleeve, but was also held fast to it. 

Whilst the five were trotting thus one behind the other, two 
labourers came with their hoes from the helds; the parson called 
out to them and begged that they would set him and the sexton 
free. But they had scarcely touched the sexton when they were 
held fast, and now there were seven of them running behind 
Duttunling and the goose. 

Soon afterwards he came to a dty, where a king ruled who had 
a daughter who was so serious that no one could nuke her laugh. 
So he had pui forth a decree thai whosoever should Ix- able to make 
bcf laugh should marry her. When Dummling heard this, he went 
with his goose and all her train before the King's daughter, and as 
soon as she saw the seven people running on and on, one behind 
the other, slir began lo laugh quite loudly, and as if she would never 
ImW 00. Thereupon Dummling asked to have her for his 
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and the wedding was cel^rated. After the King's death Dununlii 

inherited the kingdom, and lived a long time cooteiitedly with li 

wife. 



ALLERLEIRAUH 

THEitE was once upon a time a King who had a wife with g 
hair, and she was so beautiful that her equal was not to be foui 
on earth. It came to pass that she lay ill, and as she felt that s 
must soon die, she called the Kin^ and said, "If tliou wishcst t 
marry again after my death, take no one who is not quite as bea||< 
liful as 1 am, and who has not just siKh golden hair as 1 have: 
thou must promise me." And after the King had promised her 
this she closed her eyes and died. 

For a long time the King could not be comforted, and had no 
thought of taking another wife. At length his couoctllois i 
"There is no help for it, the King must marry again, that wc B 
have a Queen." vVnd now messengers were sent about far and wid 
to seek a bride who equalled the late Queen in iieauty. la the v 
world, however, none was found, and even if one had been fouai 
still there would have been no one who had 5uch golden hair, I 
the messengers came home as tliey went. 

Now the King had a daughter, who was just as beautiful ai 1 
dead mother, and had ihe same golden hair. When she was g 
up, the King looked at her one day, and saw that in every t 
site was tike his laie wife, and suddenly felt a violent love for b 
Then he spake to his councillors, "1 will marry my daughter, i 
she is the counterpart of my late wife, otherwise I can Bnd no hri 
who resembles her." When the councillors heard that, ihcy i 
ahocked, and said, "God has forbidden a father to marry 1 
daughter, no good can come from such a crime, and die kingdom ' 
will be involved in the ruin." 

The daughter was still more shocked when she became aware of 
her father's resolution, but hoiK-d to turn him from his design. Theo) j 
she said to him, "Before t fulfil your wish, 1 must have three d 
one ai gtJdcn as the sun, one as silvery as the moon, and one i 
bright as the stars; betides this, I wish for a mantle of a thorn 
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difTcreat kinds of fur aad hair joined togedier, and one of every 
kind of animal in your kingdom must give a bit of his skin for it." 
But she thought, "To get that will be quite impossible, and thus I 
shall diven my father from his wicked intentions." The King, how- 
ever, did not give it up, and the cleverest maidens in bis kingdom 
had to weave the three dresses, one as golden as the sut^ one as 
silvery as the moon, and one as bright as the stars, and his hunts- 
men had 10 catch one of every kind of animal in the whole of his 
kingdom, and take from it a piece of its skin, and out of these wai 
made a maude of a thousand diCTerenl kinds of fur. At length, 
when all was ready, the King caused the mande to be brought, 
spread it out before her, and said, "The wedding shall be to-morrow." 

When, therefore, the King's daughter saw that there was no 
longer any hope of turning her father's heart, she resolved to rim 
away from him. In the night whilst every one was asleep, she got 
up, and look three diSerent things from her treasures, a golden ring, 
a golden spinning-wheel, and a golden reel. The three dresses of 
llic nin, moon, and stars she put into a nutshell, put on her mande 
of all kinds of fur, and blackened her face and hands with soot. 
Then she commended herself to God, and went away, and walked 
the whole night until she reached a great forest. And as she was 
tired, the got into a hollow tree, and fell asleep. 

The sun rose, and she slept on, and she was still sleeping when 
it was full day. Then it so happened that ttie King to whom this 
forett belonged, was hunting in it. When his dogs came to the 
tree, they snulfcd, and ran barking round about it. The King said 
to the huntsmen, "Just see what kind of wdd faeast has hidden itsdf 
in there." The huntsmen obeyed his order, and when they came 
back they said, "A wondrous beast is lying in the hollow tree; we 
have never before seen one hke it. Its skin is fur of a thousand dif- 
fttaa kinds, but it is lying asleep." Said the King, "See if you can 
catch it alive, and tlien fasten it on ihc carrbge. and tve will take 
it with us." When the huntsmen laid hold of die maiden, she awoke 
EuU of terror, and cried to them, "I am a poor child, deserted by 
biher anti mother: have pity on me, and uke me wiih you." Then 
■aid they "AUerlcirauh, ihou wilt be useful in the kitchen, come 
whh us, and thou canst sweep tip the athes." So (hey put her ii 
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ihe carnage, and took her home lo the royal palace. There I 
pointed oui to her a closet under the stairs, where no daylight C 
lered, and said, "Hairy animal, there canst thou live and ! 
Then she was sent into the kitchen, and there she carried wood a 
water, swept the hearth, plucked the fowls, picked the vegetables, 
raked the ashes, and did all the dirty work. 

Alierleirauh lived there for a long time in great wretchedness. 
Mas, fair princess, what is to become of thee now! It happened, 
however, that one day a feast was held in the palace, and she said 
to the cook, "May 1 go up-stairs for a while, and look onP 1 witta 
place myself outside the door," The cook answered, "Yes, go, b 
you must be back here in half-an-hour to sweep the hearth." 
she look her oil-lamp, went into licr den, put off her fur-dress, a 
washed the soot off her face and hands, so that her full beauty once 
more came lo light. And she opened the nut, and took out her 
dress which shone like the sun, and when she had done that she 
went up to [he festival, and every one made way for her, for no 
one knew her, and thought no otherwise than that she was a king's 
daughter. The King came to meet her, gave his hand to her, and 
danced with her, and thought in his heart, "My eyes have never yet 
seen any one so beautiful!" When the dance was over she curtsied, 
and when the King looked round again she had vanished, and 
none knew whither. The guards who stood outside the palace were 
colled and questioned, but no one had seen her. 

She had, however, run into her little den, had quickly taken a 
her dress, made her face and hands black again, put on ihc f 
mande, and again was Alierleirauh. And now when she went u 
the kitchen, and was about to get lo her work and sweep up t 
ashes, the cook said, "Leave that alone till morning, and make me 
the soup for the King; I, too, will go upstairs .iwhile, and take a 
look; but let no hairs fall in, or in future thou shalt luv4 
to eat." So the cook went away, and Alierleirauh made the i 
for the King, and made bread soup and the best she could, 1 
when it was ready she fetched her golden ring from her little d 
and put it in the bowl in which the soup was served. When the 
dancing was over, the King had his »up brought and ale it, and 
ed il so much that it seemed 10 him h-- U:>A nrv-r . , 
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But wiien he came to ihe boiiom of ihe boM'l, he saw a golden ring 
lying, and could not conceive how il could have got there. Then he 
ordered the cook to appear before him. The cook was terrified when 
he heard ihe order, and said to AUerleirauh, "Thou hast certainly 
lei a hair fall into the soup, and if thou hast, thou shalt be beaten 
for il" When he came before the King the latter asked who had 
made the soup? The cook replied, "1 made il." But the King said. 
"That is not true, for it was much better than usual, and cooked 
differently." He answered, "I must acknowledge that I did not 
make it, it was made by the rough animal." The King said, "Go 
and bid it come up here." 

When Allerleirauh came, the King said, "Who art thou?" "I 
am a poor girl who no longer has any father or mother." He asked 
furtlier, "Of what use art thou in my palace?" She answered, "I 
am good for nothing but to have boots thrown at my head," He 
continued, "Wliere didsi thou get the ring which was in the soup?" 
She answered, "I know nothing about the ring." So the King could 
learn nothing, and had to send her away again. 

After a while, there was another festival, and then, as before, 
Allerleirauh begged the cook for leave to go and look on. He 
answered, "Ya, but come back again in half-an-hour, and make 
the King the bread soup which he so much likes," Then she ran 
into her den, washed herself quickly, and took out of the nut the : 
dress which was as silvery as the moon, and put it on. Then she I 
went up and was hke a princess, and the King stepped forward to I 
meet her, and rejoiced to see her once more, and as ihe dance was 
just beginning they danced it together. But when it was at end, 
she again disap{>eared so quickly that the King could not observe 
where she went. She, however, sprang into her den, and oi 
made herself a hairy animal, and went into the kitchen to prepare - 
the bread soup. When the cook had gone up-siairs, she fetched the 
httle gulden spinning-wheel, and put it in the bowl so that the soup 
covered it. Then it was taken to the King, who ate it, and liked it 
ait much as before, and had the cook brought, who this time like< I 
wise was forced to confess that Allerleirauh hat! prepared the soup. 
Allertcirauh again came before ihe King, hut she answered ih^ 
she wu good for nothing eUe but lo have b<x>ls thrown at her hcai 
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add that she koew noUung at all about the little goldca spin 

wheel. 

When, for the third time, the Ring held a festival, all happened 
)U5l as it had done before. The cook said, "Faith, rough-skin, thou 
art a witch, and always putiesi something in the soup which makes 
it so good that the King likes it better than that which I cook," 
but js she begged so hard, he let her go up at the appointed i 
And now she put on the dress which shone like the stars, and ti 
entered the hall. Again the King danced with the beautiful r 
and thought that she never yet had been so beautiful. And wbi 
she was dancing, he contrived, withuut her noticing it, to lUp'i 
golden ring on her finger, and he had given orders that the dai 
should last a very long time. When ii was ended, he wanted to li 
her fast by her hands, but she tore herself loose, and sprang aw 
so t]uickly through the crowd that she vanished from his sighL T 
ran as fast as she could into her den beneath the stairs, but as ■ 
had been too long and had stayed more than lialf-an-hour she could 
not take ofT her pretty dress, but only threw over it her fur-mantle, 
and in her haste she did not make herself quite black, but one fiogct- 
remained white. Then Allerlcirauh ran into the kitchen, and o 
the bread soup for the King, and as the cook was away, pui 1 
golden reel into it. When the King found the reel at the bottom a 
it, he caused AJIcrleirauh to be summoned, and then he espied the 
white finger, and saw the ring which he had put on it during the 
dance. Tlien he grasped her by the hand, and held her fast, i 
when she wanted to release herself and run away, her fur-n 
ojjened a httle, and the itar-dress shone forth. The King cltfl 
the mantle and tore it oil. Then her golden liair shone forth, i 
she stood there in full splendour, and could no longer hide hemelf. 
And when she had washed the soot and ashes from her face, ihe 
was more beautiful than any one who had ever been seen on e 
But the King said, "Thou art my dear bride, and we will never n 
part from each other." Thereupon the marriage was solet 
and they lived hapjnly imtil their death. 
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The wolf had the fox with him, and whatsoever the wolf wished, 
that the fox was compelled to do, for he was the weaker, and he 
would gladly have been rid of his master. It chanced that once as 
ihey were going through the forest, the wolf said, "Red-fox, get me 
something to eat, or else I will eat thee thyself." Then the fox 
ansivered, "I know a farm-yard where there are two young lambs; 
if thou art inclined, we will fetch one of them." That suitt^ the 
wolf, and they went diither, and tlie fox stole the liiile lamb, look 
it to the wolf, and went away. The wolf devoured it, but was not 
sattstied with one; he wanted the other as well, and went to get it. 
As, however, he did it so awkwardly, the mother of the hide lamb 
heard him, and began lo cry out terribly, and to bleat so thai the 
farmer came running there. They found the ^volf, and beat him 
so mercilessly, that he went lo the fox limping and howling. "Thou 
hast misled me finely," said he; "1 wanted to fetch the other lamb, 
and the country folks surprised me, and have beaten me to a jelly." 
The fox replied, "Why art tilou such a glutton i*"' 

Next day ihey again went into the country, and the greedy wolf 
once more said, "Red-fox, get me something to eat, or I will cat ihce 
ihyselL" Then answered the fox, "I know a farm-house where the 
wife is baking pancakes to-night; we will get some of ihcm for 
ourselves." They went there, and the fox slipped round the house, 
and peeped and sniffed about imtU he discovered where the dish 
was, and then drew down six pancakes and carried tbom lo the 
wolL "There is something for thee to eai," said he lo him, and 
then wmt his way. The wolf swallowed down the pancakes in an 
iiuiant, and said, "They make one want more," and went thither 
and tore the whole dish down so that it broke in [>ieccs. Ttiis made 
luch a great noise that the woman came out, and, when she saw 
the wolf, she called the people, who hurried there, and beat him as 
long ax their sticks would hold logetber, till with two lame l^s, 
and howling loudly, he got back to the fox in the forest. "How 
abominalily tliou hast misled nic]" cried he, "the peasants caught 
me, and tanned my skin for tne." But the fox replied, "Why ait 
ibou such a glutton?" 
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On (he ihird day, when ihey i 



; out together, and t 



luld only limp .ilong painfully, he again said, "Red-fox, get me 
something to cat, or I will eat thee thyself." The fox answered, "I 
know a man who has been killing, and the salted meat is lying in 
a barrel in the cellar; we will get that." Said the wolf, "1 will go 
when thou dost, that thou mayest help me if 1 am not able to get 
away." "I am willing," said the fox, and showed him the by-puihs 
and ways by which at length they reached the cellar. There was 
meat in abundance, and the wolf attacked it instantly and thought, 
"There is picniy of time before I need leave olTI" The fox liked it 
also, but looked about everywhere, and often ran to [he hole by 
which ihey had come in, and tried if his body was still thin enough 
lo slip through it. The wolf said, "Dear fox, tell me why thou art 
running here and there so much and jumping in and out?" 

"1 must see that no one is coming," replied the crafty fellow, 
"Don't eat too muchl" Then said the wolf, "I shall not leave until 
the barrel is empty." In the meantime the farmer, who had heard 
the noise of the fox's jumping, came into the cellar. When the fox 
saw him he was out of the hole at one bound. The wolf wanted to 
follow him, but he had made himself so fat with eating that he 
could no longer get through, but stuck fast. Then came the farmer 
with a cudgel and struck him dead, but the fox bounded into thfrl 
forest, glad to be rid of the old glutton. 



HANS IN LUCK 

Hans had served his master for seven years, so he said lo I 
"Master, my time is up; now I should be glad to go back home to 
my mother; give me my wages." The master answered, "You have 
served me faithfully and honestly; as the service was, so shall t 
reward be;" and he gave Hans a piece of gold as big as his hea 
Hans pulled his handkerchief out of his pocket, wrapped up t 
lump in it, put it on his shoulder, and set out on the way home. 

As he went on, always putting one foot before the other, he 
a horseman trotting quickly and merrily by on a lively hor 
said Hans quite loud, "what a fine thing it is to ridel There y 
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lit 3s OQ a chair; you siumble over no atones, you save your shoes, 
and get on, you don't know how." 

The rider, who had heard him, stopped and called out, "Hollo! 
Hsns, why do you go on foot then ?" 

"I must," answered he, "for 1 have this lump 10 carry home; it 
is true that it is gold, but 1 cannot hold my head straight for it, and 
it hurts my shoulder." 

"I wilt tell you what," said the rider, "we will exchange: 1 will 
give you my horse, and you can give me your lump," 

"With all my heart," said Hans, "but I can tell you, you will have 
lo crawl along with it." 

The rider got down, took the gold, and helped Hans up; then 
gave him the bridle tight in his hands and said, "If you want to go 
at a really g(x>d pace, you must click your tongue and call out, 
"Jup! Jupl" 

Hans was heartily delighted as he sat upon the horse and rode 
away so bold and free. After a little while he thought that it ought 
to go faster, and began 10 click with his tongue and call out. "Jupl 
Jupl" The horse put himself into a sharp trot, and before Hans 
knew where he was, he was thrown off and lying in a ditch which 
separated the field from rlie highway. The horse would have gone 
off too if it had not been stopped by a countryman, who was coming 
along the road and driving a cow before him. 

Hans got his Umbs together and stood up on his legs again, but 
he wa.i vexed, and said to the countryman, "It is a poor joke, this 
riding, especially when one gets hold of a mare like this, that kicks 
and throws one off, so that one has a chance of breaking one's neck. 
Never again will 1 mount it. Now I like your cow, for one can 
walk quietly behind her, and have, over and above, one's milk, 
butter and cheese every day without fail. What would I not give to 
have such a cow." "Well," said the coutitryman, "if jt would give 
you so much pleasure, I do not mind giving the cow for the horse." 
Hiuu agreed with the greatest delight; the countryman jumped upon 
the horse, and rode quickly away. 

Hans drove his cow quietly before him, and thought over bis 
lucky bargain. "If only I have a morsel of bread — and that can 
hardly fail mc — I can cat btntcT and cheese with it as often as I 
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V and drink the milk. 
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like; If 1 am thirsty, 1 can milk my cow a 
heart, what more can I waat?" 

When he came to an inu, he made a halt, and in his great con- 
tent ate up what he had with him — his dinner and supper — and all 
be had, and with his last few farthings lud half a glass of heer. 
Then he drove his cow onwards along the road to his mother's 
village. 

As ii drew nearer mid-day, the heat was more oppressive, and 
Hans found himself upon a moor which it took about an hour to 
cross. He felt it very hot and bis tongue clave to the roof of l^^l 
mouth with thirst. "1 can find a cure for this," thought Hans; '^M 
will milk the cow now and refresh myself with the milk." He IuBI 
her to a withered tree, and as he had no pail he put bis leailier cap 
underneaih; but try as he would, not a drop of milk came. And 
as he set himself to work in a clumsy way, the impatient bcaa at 
last gave him such a bluw on bis head with its bind foot, that be 
fell on the ground, and for a long time coi,ild not diink where be was. 

By good fonune a hulcher just llien came along the road with a 
wheel-barrow, in which lay a young pig. "What sort of a trick IH 
this?" cried be. and helped the good H.ins up. Hans told him W%^| 
had happened. The butcher gave him bis Hask and said, "Taka^H 
drink and refresh yourself. The cow will certainly give no milk, it^H 
an old beast; at the best it is only Bt for the plough, or for the bl^| 
cber." "Well, weU," said Hans, as he strokt^d his hair down on tflB 
bead, "who would have thought ii ? Certai nly it is a fine thing when 
one can kill a beasi like that at home; what meat one bast But 1 do 
not care much for beef, it is not juicy enough for me. A young pig 
like that now is ilie thing to have; il tastes quite different; and then 
there are the &aus;(ges!" 

"Hark yc, Hans," said the butcher, "out of love for ynu I will ex- 
change, and will let you have the pig for the cnw." "Heaven npi^H 
you for your kindness!" said Hans a.<i he gave up the <:ow, whilst ^^| 
pig was unbound from the barrow, and the cord by wliich it was ti^H 
was put in his hand. ^M 

Hans went on, and thought to himself bow everything was g<^l^| 
jiui as he wished; if he did meet with any vexation It was ifnd^l 
diately set nght. Presendy there joined him a bd who was carn*^^! 
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a fine white goose imdcr his ;irm. They uid good morning to each 
other, and Hans began to tell of his good luck) and how he bad 
always nude such good bargains. The boy told him that he was 
uking ihe goose 10 a christening- feast. "Just hft her," added he, and 
Jaid hold nf her by tfae wings; "how heavy she is — she has been 
&ttened up for the last eight weeks. Whoever has a bit of her when 
she is roasted will have to wipe the fat from both sides of his mouth." 
Yes," said Hans, as he weighed her in one hand, "she is a good 
weight, but my pig is no bad one." 

Meanwhile the lad looked suspiciously from one side to the other, 
and shook his head, "Look here," he said at length, "it may not be 
all right with your pig. In the village through which 1 passed, the 
Mayor himself had just had one stolen out of its sty. I fear — I fear 
that you have got hold of it ihere. They have sent out some people 
and it would be a bad business if they caught you with the pig; at 
the very least, you would be shut up in the dark hole." 

The good Hans was terrified. "Goodness!" he said, "help n»e out 
of this fix; you know more about this pbce than 1 do, lake my pig 
and leave me your goose." "I shall risk something at that game," 
answered the lad, "but I will not be the cause of your getting into 
trouble." So he took the cord in his hand, and drove away the pig 
quickly along a by-path. 

»Tbc good Hans, free from care, went homewards with the goose 
Under his arm. "When I think over it properly," said he to himself, 
1 have even gained by the cxchangt;: first there is the good roast- 
meat, then the quantity of fat which will drip from ii, and which 
will give me dripping for my bread for a quarter of a year, and lastly 
the beautiful white feathers; I will have my pillow stuffed with them, 
and then indeed I shall go to sleep without rocking. How glad my 
mother will be!" 

As he was going through the last village, there stood a sdnori- 
grindet with his barrow; as his wheel whirred he sang — 

"I sharpen Kisson and quickly grind. 
My coat blows out in the wind behind." 

Hans stood still and looked ai him; at Ian he spoke to him and 
said, "All's well with you, as you are so merry with your grindiDg." 
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"Yes," answered the scissors-grinder, "the trade has a j^lden fauo da- 
lion. A real grinder is a man who as often as he puts his hand n 
his pocket finds gold in it. But where did you buy thai fine g 

"I did not buy it, but exchanged my pig for it." 

"And the pig?" 

"That 1 got for a cow." 

"And the cow?" 

"I took that instead of a horse." 

"And the horse?" 

"For that I gave a lump of gold as big as my head." 

"And the gold?" 

"Well, that was my wages for seven years' service." 

"You have known how to look after yourself each time," said the 
grinder. "If you can only get on so far as to hear the money jingle in 
your pocket whenever you stand up, you will have made your 
fortune." 

"How shall I manage that ?" said Hans. "You must be a grinder, as 
1 am; nothing particular is wanted for it but a grindstone, the rest 
finds itself. I have one here; it is certainly a linle worn, but you need 
not give me anything for it but your goose; will you do it ?" 

"How can you ask?" answered Hans. "I shall be ilie luckiest fel- 
low on earth; if I have money whenever I put my hand in my pock«t 
what need I trouble about any longer?" and he handed him I 
goose and received the grindstone in exchange. "■Now," said i 
grinder, as he took up an ordinary heavy stone that lay by him, "M 
is a strong stone for you into the bargain; you can h.immer well G 
it, and straighten your old nails. Take it with you and keep it C 
fully." 

Hans loaded himself with the stones and went on with a con- 
tented hcnn; his eyes shone with joy. "I must have been bom with 
a caul," he cried; "everything 1 want happens to me just as if 1 1 
a Sund.iy-child." 

Meanwhile, as he had been on his legs since daybreak, he fa 
It] feel rired. Hunger also lormcmed him, for in his joy at the li 
gain by which he got the cow he had eaten up all his sore of fx»d 
at once. At bst he could only go on with great troubh;, and was 
forced 10 stop every minute; the stones too. weighed him I 
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dreadfully. Then be could not help thinking how nice it would be if 
he had not to carry them just then. 

He crept like a snail to a well in a field, and there he thought that 
be would rest and refresh himself with a cool draught of water, but 
in order that he might not injure the stones in silting down, he bid 
them carefully by his side on the edge of the well. Then he sat down 
on it, and was about to stoop and drink, when be made a slip, pushed 
against the stones, and both of them fell into the water. When Hans 
saw them with his own eyes sinking to the bottom, he jumped for 
joy, and then knelt down, and with tears in his eyes thanked God 
ior having shown him this favour also, and delivered him in so 
good a way, and without his having any need to reproach himself, 
from those heavy stones which had been the only things that troubled 
him. 

"There is no man under the sun so fortunate as I," be cried out. 
With a hght heart and free from every burden he now ran on until 

kbe was with bis mother at home. 
I THE GOOSEGIRL 

TfiEtE was once upon a time an old Queen whose husband had 
been dead for many years, and she had a beautiful daughter. When 
tbe princess grew up she was betrothed to a prince who lived at a 
great distance. When the time came for her to be married, and she 
had 10 journey forth into the distant kingdom, the aged Queen 
packed up for her many cosdy vessels of silver and gold, and trinkets 
also of gold and sUver; and cups and jewels — in short, everything 
which appertained to a royal dowry, for she loved her child with all 
her heart. She likewise sent her maid-in- waiting, who was to ride 
with her, and hand her over to the bridegroom, and each had a horse 
for the journey, but the horse of the King's daughter was called 
Folada, and could speak. So when the hour of paning had come, 
tbe aged mother went into her bedroom, took a small knife and cut 
her finger with it until ir bled, then she held a white handkerchief 
to it into which she Id three drops of blood fall, gave it to her daugb- 

K' and said, "Dear child, preserve this carefully, it will be of vrvTrc 
you on your way." 
So ibey look » jorrowful leave of each other; ihc ptiiKess pu; 
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piece of cloth in her bosom, mounted her horse, and then went 
away to her bridegroom. After she had ndden for a while she fdt 
a burning thirst, and said to her waiting-maid, "Dixmount, and take 
my cup which ihou hast brought with dice for me, and gel me some 
water from the stream, for I should hke to drink." "If you are 
thirsty," said the waiting-maid, "get off your horse yourself, and lie 
down and drink out of the water, 1 don't choose to be your servant." 
So in her great thirst the princess alighted, bent down over the water 
in the stream and drank, and was not allowed to drink out ol the 
golden cup. Then she said, "Ah, Heaven!" and the three drops of 
blood answered, "If thy mother knew this, her heart would break." 
But the King's daughter was humble, said nothing, and mounted 
her horse again. She rode some miles further, but the day was warm, 
the sun scorched her, and she was thirsty once more, and when they 
came to a stream of water, she again cried to Iter waiting-maid, "Diso 
mount and give me some water in my golden cup," for she had loog, 
ago forgotten the girl's ill words. But the waiting-maid taid still 
more haughtily, "If you wish to drink, drink as you can, 1 don't 
choose lo be your maid." Then in her great thirst the King's daugh- 
ter alighted, bent over the flowing stream, wept and said, "Ah, 
Heavenl" and the drops of blood again replied, "If thy mother knew 
this, her heart would break." And as she was thus drinking and 1> 
ing right over the stream, the handkerchief with the three d 
blood fell out of her bosom, and ilo.«ed away with the water v 
her observing it, so great was her trouble. The waiting-maid, h 
ever, had seen it, and she rejoiced to think that she had now power 
over the bride, for since the princess had lost the drops of blood, 
she had become weak and powerless. So now when she wanted to 
mount her horse again, the one that was called Falada, the waiting- 
maid said, "Falada is more suitable for me, and my nag will do for 
thee," and the princess had to be content with ihac Then the k 
iog-m.iid, with many hard words, biide the princess exchangtij 
royal apparel for her own shabby dothes; and at length s 
compelled to swear by the clear vky above her, that sbc would n 
one word of this to anyone at the royal court, and if »he had not 
ukcn this oath she would have been killed on the spot. But Falada 
L and observed it well. 
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I The watttog-niaid now mouined Fabdj, and the true bride the 
d borse, and thus they travelled onwards, until at length they 
entered the royal palace. There were great rejoicings over her ar- 
rival, and the prince sprang forward to meet her, lifted the waiting- 
maid from her horse, and thought she was his consort. She was con- 
ducted upstair.s but the real princess was left standing below. Then 
the old king looked out of the window and saw her standing in the 
courtyard, and saw how dainty and deliciiie and beautiful she was, 
and instantly went to the royal aparimenl, and asked the bride about 
the girl she had With her who was sinnding down below in the court- 
yard, and who she was? "1 picked her up on my way for a com- 
panion; give the girl something to work at, that she may not stand 
idle." Bui the old King had no work for her, and knew of none, 
so he said, "1 have a little boy who tends the geese, she may help 
him." The boy was called Conrad, and the true bride bad to help 
him to tend the geese. Soon afterwards the false bride said lo the 
young King, "Dearest husband. I beg you to do me a favour." He 
answered, "1 will do so most willingly." "Then send for the knacker, 
and have the head of the horse on which 1 rode here cut ntf, for it 
vexed me on the way," In reality, she was afraid that the horse might 
tell how she had behaved 10 the King's daughter. Then she succeeded 
in making the King promise that it should be done, and the faithful 
Falada was 10 die; this came to the ears of the real princess, and she 
bCTCtly promised to pay the knacker a piece of gold if he would per- 
1 a small service for her. There was a great <brk-looking gate* 
way in the town, through which morning and evening she had to 
pa« with the geese: would he be mi good as to nail up Falada's 
head on it, so that she might sec him again, more than once. The 

Pkoacker's man promised 10 do that, and cut off the head, and nailed 
Et fast beneath the dark gateway. 
Early in the morning, when she and Conrad drove out their flock 
beneaih this gateway, she said in passing, 

"Alas, Falada, hanging there!" 
A the head answered, 

"Alas, >t>un(; Queen, how ill you fare! 
If ihit your lendrr moihcr knrw. 
Her hcan would surely break in two." 
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Then they went still further out of the town, and drove their j 
into the country. And when they had come ro the meadow, she s 
down and unbound her hair which was like pure gold, and Cotirad 
saw it and dehghted in its brightness, and wanted to pluck oiu a li 
hairs. Then she said, 

"Blow, blow, thou gentle wind, I say. 
Blow Conrad's little hat away, 
And make him chase it here and there, 
Until I have braided all my hair. 
And bound it up again," 

.\nd there came such a violent wind that it blew Conrad's hat far 
away across country, and he was forced to run after it. When he 
came back she had Bnishcd combing her hair and was pulling it up 
again, and he could not get any of it. Then Conrad was angry, and 
would not speak to her, and thus they watched the geese until the 
evening, and then they went home. 

Next day when they were driving the geese out through the i 
gateway, the maiden said, 

"Alas, Fabda, hanging there P' 
Falada answered, 

"Alas, young Queen, how ill you faret 
If this your tender mother knew. 
Her heart would surely break in two." 

And she sat down again in the field and began to comb out bnJ 
and Conrad ran and tried to clutch it, so she said in haste, 

"Blow, blow, thou gentle wind, I uy, 
Blow Conrad's litde hat away. 
And make him chase it Itcre and ibere. 
Until I have braided all my hair. 
And bound it up again." 

Then the wind blew, and blew his little Kat off his bead am] far" 
away, and Conrad was forced to run after it, and when he came back, 
her hair had been put up a long time, and he could get none oi it, 
and so they looked after their gccsc till evening came 

But in the evening after they bad got home, Conrad went 10 the 
old King, and said, "1 won't icod the geese with that girl any k 
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"Why not?" inquired the aged King. "Oh, becauw she vexes me the 
whole day long," Then the aged King commanded him to relate 
what it was that she did to him. And Conrad said, "In the morning 
when we pass heneaih the dark gateway with the Rock, there is a 
■orry horse's head on the wall, and she says to it, 
"Alas, Falada, hanging there!" 
And the head replies, 

"Alas, young Queen, how ill you farel 
If this your lender mother knew, 
Her heart would surely break to two." 

And Conrad went on to relate what happened on the goose pasture, 
and how when there he had to chase his hat. 

The aged King commanded him to drive his flock out again next 
day, and as soon as morning came, he placed himself behind the dark 
gateway, and heard how the maiden spoke to the head of Falada, 
and then he too went into the country, and hid himself in the thicket 
in ihc meadow. There he soon saw with his own eyes the goose-girl 
and the goose-boy bringing their flock, and how after a while she 
sal down and unplaited her hair, which shone ^viih radiance. And 
•oon ^ said, 

"Blow, blow, thou gentle wind, 1 say, 

»Bl(iw Conrad's little hat away. 
And make him chase it here and there, 
Umil I have braided all my hair. 
And bound ii up again." 

Then came a blast of wind and carried ofl Conrad's hat, so that he 
had to run far away, while the maiden quietly went on combing and 
plaiting her hair, all of which the King observed. Then, quite un- 
seen, he went away, and when the goose-girl came home in the eve- 
ning, he called her aside, and asked why she did all these things. 
"1 may not tell you that, and I dare not lament my sorrows to any 
human being, for 1 have sworn not to do so by the hcav-en which is 
^xivc me; if I had not done that, I should have lost my life." He 
urged her and left her no peace, but he could draw twthing from 
her. Then said he, "If thou wilt not tell me anything, tell thy sorrows 
[ n the irop-aovB there," and he werw away. Then she crept into the 
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iron-Stove, aod began to weep and laraent, and emptied her 11 
heart, and said, "Here am I deserted by ilie whole world, and ya I 
am a King's daughter, and a £alse waiting-maid has by force brought 
me to such a pass that I have been compelled to put oH my royal 
apparel, and she has taken my place with my bridegroom, and I have 
to perform menial service as a goose-girl. If my mother did but 
know that, her heart would break." 

The aged King, however, was standing outside by the pipe of the 
stove, and was listening to what she said, and heard il. Then he came 
back again, and bade her come out of the stove. And royal garments 
were placed on her, and it was marvellous how beautiful she wat! 
The aged King summoned his son, and revealed to him that he had 
got the false bride who was ottly a waiting-maid, but that the true 
one was standing there, as the sometime goose-girl. The young King 
rejoiced with all his heart when he saw her beauty and youth, and a 
great feast was made ready to which all the people and all good 
friends were invited. At the head of the table sat the bridegroom 
with the King's daughter at one side of him, and the waiting-maid 
on the other, but the waiting-maid was bhnded, and did not recog- 
nize the princess in her dazzhng array. When they had eaten and 
drunk, and were merry, the aged King asked tlic waiting-maid as a 
riddle, what a person deserved who had behaved in such and such a 
way to her master, and at the same time related the whole story, and 
asked what sentence such an one merited? Tlurn the false bride 
said: "She deserves no better fate than to be stripped entirely naked, 
and put in a barrel which is studded inside with pointed nails, and 
two white horses should be harnessed to it, which will drag her along 
through one street after another, till she is dead." "It is thou," said 
the aged King, "and thou hast pronounced thine own sentence, and 
thus shall it be done unto ihee." And when the sentence had been 
carried out, the young King married his true bride, and both oE 
them reigned over their kingdom in peace and happiness. 



THE PEASANTS WISE DAUGHTER 



TtttiiB was ooce a poor peasant who had no bnd, but only a s 
house, ai^ one daughter. Then said the daughter, "We ougl|| 
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our lord the King for a bit of oewly-cleared land." When the 
King heard of their poverty, he presented them with a bit of land, 
which she and her father dug up, and intended to sow with a little 
corn and grain of that kind. When they had dug nearly the whole 
of the field, ihcy found in the earth a mortar made of pure gold. 
."Listen," said the father to the girl, "as our lord the King has been 
:«o gracious and presiented us with the lield, we ought to give him 
this mortar in return for it." The daughter, however, would not con- 
sent to this, and said, "Father, if we have the mortar without having 
the pesUe as well, we shall h.ive lo get the pestle, so you had much 
better say nothing about ii." He would, however, not obey her, but 
took the mortar and carried It in the King, said that he had found it 
in the cleared land, and asked if he would accept it as a present. The 
King took the mortar, and asked if he had found nothing besides 
that? "No," answered the countryman. Then the King said that he 
must now bring him the pestle. The peasant said they had not found 
that, but he might just as well have spoken to the wind; he was put 
prison, and was to stay [here until he produced the pesde. The 
•Bcrvatus had daily to carry him bread and water, which is what 
people gel in prison, and they heard how the man cried out con- 
tiaually, "Ah! if I had but hsiened to my daughter! Alas, alas, if I 
bad but listened to my daughter!" Then the servants went to the 
King and lold him how the prisoner was always crying, "Ah, if I had 
bui listened tu my daughter!" and would neither cat nor drink. 
So he commanded the servants to bring the prisoner before him, and 
then the King asked the peasant why he was always crying, "Ah! 
if I had bm listened (o my daughter!" and what it was that his daugh- 
ter had said. "She told me that I ought not to take the mortar to 
you, for I should have to produce the pestle as well." "If you have a 
daughter who is as wise as thai, let her come here." She was there- 
fore obliged to apjx;3r before the King, who asked her if she really 
was so wise, and said he would set her a riddle, and if she could guess 
that, he wouM marry her. She at once said yes, she uould guess it. 
Then said the Kin){, "Come to me not cloihed, not naked, not riding, 
walking, not in the road, and not out of the road, and if thou 
il I will marry thee." So she went away, put off every- 
td on, and then she was not clothed, and took a great 
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Bshing-net, and seated herself in it and wrapped U eadrdy round aod 
rouod her, and then she was not naked, and she hired an au, and 
tied the fisherman's net to its tail, so that it was forcn! to drag her 
along, and that was neither riding nor walking. The ass had also 
to drag her in the ruts, so that she only touched the ground with bcf 
great toe, and that was neither being in the road nor oul of the road. 
And when she arrived in that fashion, the King said she had guessed 
the riddle and fulfilled all the conditions. Then he ordered her 
father to be released from the prison, took her to wife, and gave into 
her care all the royal possessions. 

Now when some years had passed, the King was once drawing up 
his troops on parade, when it happened that some peasants who had 
been selling wood stopped with their waggons before the palace; 
some of them had oxen yoked to ihem, and some horses. There was 
one peasant who had three horses, one of which was delivered of a 
young foal, and it ran away and lay down between two oxen which 
were in front of the waggon. When the [Jeasants came together, tSey 
began to dispute, to beat each other and make a disturbance, and the 
peasant with the oxen wanted to keep the foal, and said one of the 
oxen had given birth to it, and the other said his horse had had it, 
and that it was his. The quarrel came before the King, and he garc 
ihe verdict that the foal should stay where it had been found, and so 
the peasant with the oxen, to whom it did not belong, got it. Then 
the oiher went away, and wept and lamented over his foal. Now he 
had heard how gracious his lady the Queen was because she herself 
had sprung from poor peasant folks, so he went to her and begged 
her to see If she could not help him to get his foal back again. Said 
she, "Yes, I will tell thee what to do, if thou wilt promise me not to 
betray me. Early to-morrow morning, when the King parades the 
guard, place thyself there in the middle of the road by which he 
must pass, take a great fishing-net and pretend to be fishing; go on 
fishing too. and empty out the net as if thou hadst got it full"— and 
then she told him also what he was to say if he was questioned by 
the King. The next day, therefore, the peasant stood their, and 
fished on dry ground. When the King passed hy, and saw that, he 
sent his messenger to ask what the stupid man was about? He 
answered, "1 am fishing." The mcsiengcr asked how he could fiib - 
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D there was no water whatever there ? The peasant said, "It is a 
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messenger went hack and took the answer to the King, who ordered 
the peasant to be hruughi to him and told him that this was not bis 
own idea, and he wanted to know whose it was? The peasant must 
confess chat at once, llie peasant, however, would not do so, and said 
always, God forbid he shouldl ihe idea was his own. They laid him, 
however, on a heap of straw, and beat him and tormented him so long 
that at last he admitted that he had got the idea from the Queen. 
When the King reached home again, he said to his wife, "Why 
hast thou behaved so falsely to me? I will not have thee any longer 
for a wife; thy time is up, go back to the place from whence tliou 
earnest — to thy peasant's hut." One favour, however, he granted her; 
she might take with her the one thing that was dearest and best m 
her eyes; and thus was she dismissed. She said, "Yes, my dear hus- 
band, if you command this, 1 will do it." and she embraced htm and 
kissed him, and said she would take leave of him. Then she ordered 
a powerfid sleeping draught to be brought to drink farewell to him; 
the King rook a long draught, but she took only a little. He soon fell 
into a deep sleep, and when she perceived that, she called a servant 
and took a fair white linen cloth and wrapped the King in it, and 
the scnant was forced to carry him into a carriage that stood before 
^^Ae door, and she drove with him to her own little house. She laid 
^^bn in her own little bed, and he slept one day and one night with- 
^HttT awakening, and when he awoke he looked round and said, 
i^^Good Godf where am I?" He caUed his attendants, but none of 
ibcm were there. At length his wife came to his bedside and said, 
*^y dear lord and King, you told me 1 might bring away with me 
from the palace that which was dearest and most precious in my 
eyes — I have nothing more precious and dear than yourself, so 1 have 
brought you with me." Tears rose to the King's eyes ancJ he said, 
"Dear wife, thou shall be mine and I will be thine," and he took her 
back with him to the royal pabce and was married again to her, and 
U the preienc time ihcy arc very likely still living. 
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THE SPIRIT IN THE BOTTLE 



spent. 



There was once a poor woodcutter who toiled from early morning 
till late night. When at bst he had laid by some money he said to 
his boy, "You are my only child, 1 will spend the money which I have 
earned with the sweat of my brow on your education; if you team 
some Iionest trade you can support me in my old age, when my 
limbs have grown stiiT and I am obliged to stay at home." Then the 
boy went to a High School and learned diligently so that his masters 
praised htm, and he remained there a long time. When he had 
worked through two classes, but was still not yet perfect in every- 
thing, the little pittance which the father had earned was all spent, 
and the boy was obliged to return home to him. "Ah," said 
father, sorrowfully, "I can give you no more, and in these hard di 
I cannot earn a farthing more than will suffice for our daily bi 
"Dear father," said the son, "don't trouble yourself about it; if it u 
God's will it will turn to my advantage. I shall soon accustom myself 
to it." When the father wanted to go into the forest to earn money 
by helping lo pile and stack wood and also to chop it, tlic son s.iid, 
"I will go with you and help you." "Nay, my son," said the [.nther, 
"that would be hard for you; you are not accustomed to rough wt>fk, 
and will not be able to bear it, l>esides 1 have only one axe and no 
money left wherewith to buy another." "Just go to the neighbour," 
answered the son, "he will lend you his axe until 1 have earned one 
for myself." The father then borrowed an axe of the neighbour, 
next morning at break of day they went into the forest together, 
son helped his father and was quite merry and brisk about it. 
when the sun was right over their heads, the father said, "We 
rest, and have our dinner, and then we shall work as well again." 
The son took his bread in his hands, and said, "Just you rest, father, 1 
am nt>t tired; I will walk up and down a hltlc in the forest, and 
for birds' nests." "Oh, you fool," said the biher, "why should 
want to run about there? Afterwards you will be tired, and 
longer able to raise your arm; stay here, and sit down beside 
The son, however, went into the forest, ate his bread, was 
peered in among the green branches to sec if he could discoi 
bird's nest anywhere. So he wertt up and down to see if he could 
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' a bird's nea, uniil ai last he came to a great dangerous-lookbg oak, 
which certainly was already many hundred years uld, and which five 
men could not have spanned. He stood still and looked at it, and 
thought, "Many a bird must have built its nest in that." Then all at 
once it seemed to him that he heard a voice. He listened and be- 
came aware that some one was crying in a very smothered voice, 
"Let me out, let me outl" He looked around, but could discover 
oothitig; nevertheless, he fancied that the voice came out of the 
ground. Then he cried, "Where art thou?" The voice answered, "I 
am down here amongst the roots o£ the oak-tree. Let me out! Let 
me out!" The scholar began to loosen the earth under the tree, and 
search among the roots, until at last he found a glass bottle in a litde 
hollow. He lifted it up and held ii against the light, and then saw a 
creature shaped like a frog springing up and down in it. "Let me 
out! Let me out!" it cried anew, and the scholar thinking no evil, 
drew the cork out of the bottle. Immediately a spirit a.Kendcd from 
it, and began to grow, and grew so fast that in a very few moments 
he stood before the scholar, a terrible fellow as big as half the tree by 
which be was standing. "Knowe&t thou," he cried in an awful 
voicCf "what thy wages are for having let me out?" "No," replied 
the scholar fearlessly, "how should I know that?" "Then ! will tell 
thee," cried the spirit; "1 must strangle thee for it," "Thou shouldst 
have told me that sooner," uid the scholar, "for I should then have 
left thee shut up, but my head shall stand fast for all thou canst do; 
more persons tlian one must be consulted about that." "More per- 
sons here, more persons there," said the spirit. "Thou shall have the 
wages thou hast earned. Dost thou tliink that 1 was shut up there 
fof such a long time as a favour? No, it was a punishment for ttte. 
1 am the mighty Mcrcurius. Who so releases me, him must I 
strangle." "SofUy," answered the scholar, "not so fast. I must first 
know that thou wcrt rrally shut up in that Uttlc botde, and that thou 
an the right spirit. If indeed ihtiu canst get tn again, 1 will believe, 
and then thou mayst do as thou wilt with me. The spirit said 
haughtily, "Thai it a very trifling feat," drew himself together, and 
made himself as small and slender as he had been at firsi, so lliat he 
crept through the same opening, and right through the neck of the 
bottle in again. Scarcely was he vnihin than the scholar thnitt the 
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cork he had drawn back into the bottle, and threw it among 

roots of the oak into its old place, and the spirit was betrayed. 

And now the scholar was about to return to his father, but the 
spirit cried very piteously, "Ah, do let me out! Ah, do let mc outT 
"No," answered the scholar, "not a second timel He who has once 
tried to take my life shall not be set free by me, now that I have 
caught him again." "If thou wilt set me free," said the spirit, "I will 
give thee so much that thou wilt have plenty all the days of ihy 
life." "No," answered the scholar, "thou wouldst cheat me as thou 
didst the first time." "Thou art playing away thy own good luck," 
said the spirit; "I will do thee no harm, but will reward thee richly " 
The scholar thought, "1 will venture it, perhaps he will keep his word, 
and anyhow he shall not get the better of me." Then he took out the 
cork, and the spirit rose up from the bottle as he had done before, 
stretched himself out and became as big as a giant. "Now thou shalt 
have thy reward," said he, and handtd the scholar a liide bag just like 
a plaster, and said, "If thou spreadest one end of this over a wound it 
will heal, and if thou rubbest steel or iron with the other end it will 
be changed into silver," "I must just try that," said the scholar, and 
went to a tree, tore off the bark with his axe, and rubbed it with one 
end of the plaster. It immediately closed together and was healed. 
"Now, it is all right," he said to the spirit, "and we can part." 
spirit thanked him for his release, and the scholar thanked the 
for his present, and went back to his father. 

"Where hast thou been racing about?" said the father; "why 
thou furgoitL'n thy work? 1 said at once that thou wouldst never 
get on with anything." "Be easy, father, I will make it up." "Make 
it up indeed," said the fatlier angrily, "tliere's no .irt in thai." "Take 
care, father, 1 will soon hew that tree there, so that it will split." 
Then he took his plaster, rubl>ed the axe with it, and dcilt a mighty 
blow, but as the iron had changed into silver, the edge turned: 
"Hollo, father, just look what a bad axe you've given mc, it has be- 
come quite crooked." The father was shocked and said, "Ah, what 
hast thou done? now I shall have lo pay for that, and have not the 
witerewithal, and tliai is all the good I liave got by thy work," 
"Don't get angt7," said the son, "I will soon pay for the axe." "Oh, 
ckhead," cried the father, "wherewith wilt thou pay f 
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Thou hast nothing but what I give thee. These are students' tricks 
I that are sticking in thy head, but thou hast no idea of wood-cutting." 
I After a while the scholar said, "Father, I can really work no more, 
■ We had better take a holiday." "Eh, what!" answered he. "Dost 
' thou think I willsit with my handslying in my lap like thee? Imust 
go on working, but thou maysi take thyself off home." "Father, I am 
here in this wood for the first time, 1 don't know my way alone. Do 
go with me." As bis anger had now abated, the father at last let 
himself be persuaded and went home with him. Then he said to 
the son, "Go and sell thy damaged axe, and see what thou canst get 
for it, and I must earn the difference, in order to pay the neighbour." 
The son took the axe, and carried it into town to a goldsmith, who 
tested it, laid it in the scales, and said, "It is worth four hundred 
thalers, I have not so much as that by me." The son said, "Give me 
what you have, I will lend you the rest." The goldsmith gave him 
three hundred thalers, and remained a hundred in his debt. The son 
thereupon went home and said, "Father, I have got the money, go 
and ask the neighbour what he wants for the axe." "I know that 
akeady," answered the old man, "one thaler six groschen." "Then 
give him two thalers, twelve groschen, that is double and enough; 
see, 1 have money in plenty," and he gave the father a hiuidred 
thalers, and said, "You shall never know want, live as comfortably 
as you like." "Good heavens!" said the father, "how hast thou come 
by these riches?" The scholar then told how all bad come to pass, 
and how he, trusting in his luck, had made such a good hit. But 
with the money that was left, he went back to the High School and 
went on learning more, and as he could heal all woimds with his 
platter, he became the most famous doctor in the whole world. 



■ BEARSiaN 

Thue was once a young fellow who enlisted as a soldier, con- 
duaed himself bravely, and was always the foremost when it mined 
bullets. So long as the war lasted, all went well, but when peace was 
nude, he received his dismissal, and the captain said he might go 
wh«fc he liked. His parents were dead, and he had no longer a 
home, 10 he went to his brothers and begged them to take him in. 
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and keep him until war broke out again. The brochers, however, 
were bard-hearted and said, "What an we do with theeP tbou art 
of Qo use; go and make a living for thyself." The soldier had nothiog 
left but his gun; he took that on his shoulder, and went forth into the 
world. He came to a wide heath, on which nothing was to be lecn 
but a circle of trees; under these trees he sat sorrowfully dawn, jik) 
began to think over his fate. "I have no money," thought be, "I haw 
learnt no trade but that of fighting, and now that ihcy have made 
peace they don't want me any longer; so I see beforehand that I shall 
have to starve." All at once he heard a rustling, and when he looked 
round, a strange man stood before him, who wore a green ooat and 
looked right stately, but had a hideous cloven foot. "I know already 
what thou art in need of," said the man; "gold and possessions shalt 
thou have, as much as thou canst make away with, do what ihou 
wilt, hut first I must know if thou art fearless, that I may not bestow 
my money in vain." "A soldier and fear — how can those two tilings 
go together?" he answered; "thou canst put me to the proof," *^ery 
well, then," answered the man, "look behind ihee." The sol<£cr 
turned round, and saw a large bear, which came growling towards 
him. "Ohol" cried the soldier, "I will tickle thy nose for thee, so 
that thou shalt soon lose thy fancy for growUng," and he aimed at 
the bear and shot it through the muzzle; it fell down .ind never 
stirred again. "I see quite well," said the stranger, "that thou art not 
wanting in courage, but there is still another condition which thou 
wilt have to fulfil." "If it does not endanger my salvation," replied 
the soldier, who knew very well who was standing beside him, "If it 
does, I'll have nothing to do with it." "Thou wilt look to that iar 
thyself," answered Greencoai; "thou shalt for the next seven years 
neither wash thyself, nor comb thy beard, nor thy hair, nor cut thy 
nails, nor say one paternoster, I wUl give thee a coat and a cloak, 
which during this lime thou must wear. If thou diest during iheie 
seven years, thou an mine; if thou reraainest alive, thou an tnc, 
and rich to boot, for all the rest of thy life." Tlie soldier thought of 
the great extremity in which he now found himself, and as he so 
often had gone to meet death, he resolved to risk it now also, and 
agiced lo the terms. The Devil look off his green coal, gave it to the 
soldier, and said, "If thou hast this coat on ihy back and puiiest |j 
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lund into die pocket, thou wilt always dad it full of motiey." Then 
he pulled the skin oS the bear and said, "This shall be thy cloak, 
and thy bed slso, for thereon shalt thou sleep, and in no other bed 
thalt thou lie, and because of this apparel shalt thou be called Bear- 
akin." Afler this the De\'il vanished. 

The soldier put the coat on, felt at once in the pocket, and found 
that the thing was really true. Then he put on the bearskin, and went 
forth into the world, and enjoyed himself, refraining from nothing 
that did him good and his money harm. During the first year his 
appearance was passable, but during the second he began to look like 
• monster. His hair covered nearly the whole of his fac^ bis beard 
was like a piece of coarse felt, his fingers had claws, and his face 
Was so covered with dirt that if cress had been sown on it, it would 
1™ come up. Whosoever saw him, ran away, but as he every^vbere 
ivc (he poor money to pray that he might not die during the seven 
ars, and, as he paid well for everything, he still always found shel- 
ter. In the fourth year, he entered an inn where the landlord would 
receive him, and would not even let him have a place in the 
ile^ because he was afraid the horses would be scared. But as 
Bearskin thrust his hand into his pocket and pulled out a handful of 
ducats, the host let himself be persuaded and gave him a room in an 
outhouse. Bearskin was, however, obliged to promise not to let him- 
tclf be seen, lest the inn should get a bad name. 

As Bearskin was silting alone in the evening, and wishing from 
the boaom of his heart that the seven years were over, he heard a loud 
lamenting in a neighbouring room. He had a compassionate heart, 
>o he opened the door, and saw an old man weeping bitterly, and 
wringing his hands. Bearskin went nearer, but the man sprang to 
hii feet and tried to escape from him. At last when the man per- 
ceived that Bearskin's voice was human he let himself be prevailed 
00, and by kind words Bearskin succeeded so far that the old man 
revealed the cause of his grief. His property had dwindled away by 
dogrocs, he and his daughters would have to starve, and he was 10 
poor that he could not pay the innkeeper, and was to be put in 
prison. "If that is your only trouble," said Etearskin, "I have plenty 
of money." He caused the innkeeper to be brought thither, paid him 
put a pune full of gold into the poor old man's pocket besides. 
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When the old man saw himself sei free from all his troubles, he did 
not know how to be grateful enough. "Come with me," said he to 
Bearskin; "my daughters are all miracles of beauty, choose one of 
ihem for thyself as a wife. When she hears what ihou hast done for 
me, she will not refuse thee. Thou dost in truth look a little strange, 
but she will soon put thee to rights again." This pleased Bearskin 
well, and he went. When the eldest saw him she was so terribly 
alarmed at his face that she screamed and ran away. The second 
stood still and looked at him from head to foot, but then she said, 
"How can I accept a husband who no longer has a human form? 
The shaven bear that once was here and passed itself off for a man 
pleased me far better, for at any rate it wore a hussar's dress and white 
gloves. If it were nothing but ugliness, 1 might get used to that." 
The youngest, however, said, "Dear father, that must be a good 
man to have helped you out of your trouble, so if you have promised 
him a bride for doing it, your promise must be kept." It was a pity 
that Bearskin's face was covered with dirt and with hair, for, if not, 
they might have seen how delighted he was when he heard these 
words. He look a ring from his finger, broke it in two, and gave 
her one half, the other he kept for himself. He wrote his name, how- 
ever, on her half, and hers on his, and begged her to keep her piece 
carefully, and then he took his leave and said, "I must still wander 
about for three years, and if 1 do not return then, thou art free, for 
I shall be dead. But pray to God to preserve my life." 

The poor betrothed bride dressed herself entirely in black, and 
when she thought of her future bridegroom, tears came into her eyes. 
Nothing but contempt and mockery fell to her lot from her sisters. 
"Take care," said the eldest, "if thou givesc him thy hand, he will 
strike his claws into it." "Beware!" said the second. "Bears like 
sweet things, and if he takes a fancy to thee, he will eat thee up," 
"Thou must always do as he likes," began the elder again, "or else 
he will growl." And the second continued, "but the wedding will 
be a merry one, for bears dance well." The bride was silent, and did 
not let them vex her. Bearskin, however, travelled about the world 
from one place to another, did good where he was able, and gave gen- 
erously to the poor that they might pray for him. 

At length, as the last day of the seven years dawned, he went once 
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more out on to the heath, and seated himself beneath the circle of 
trees. It was not long before the wind wbisdcd, and the Devil stood 
before him and looked angrily at him; then he threw Bearskin his 
old coat, and asked for his own green one back. "We have not got so 
far as that yet," answered Bearskin, "thou must first make me clean." 
Whether the Devil liked it or not, he was forced 10 fetch water, and i 
wash Bearskin, comb his hair, and cut his nails. After this, he looked I 
like a brave soldier, and was much handsomer than he had ever ' 
been before. 

When the Devil had gone away. Bearskin was quite light-hearted. 
He went into the town, put on a magnificent velvet coal, seated him- ■ 
self in a carriage drawn by four while horses, and drove to his bride's m 
house. No one recognized him, the father took him for a di»- 1 
tinguished general, and led him into the room where his daughters ' 
were silting. He was forced to place himself between the two eldest, 
they helped him to wine, gave him the best pieces of meat, iind 
thought that in all the world they had never seen a handsomer man. 
The bride, however, s:it opposite to him in her black dress, and never 
raised her eyes, nor spoke a word. When at length he asked the 
father if he would give htm one of his daughters to wife, the Hvo 
eldest jumped up, ran into their bedrooms lo put on splendid dresses, 
for each of them fancied she was Oie chosen one. The stranger, as 
soon as he was alone with his bride, brought out his half of the ring, 
and threw it in a glass of wine which he reached across the tabic 10 
her. She took the wine, but when she had drunk it, and found the 
half ring lying at the bottom, her heart began to beat. She got the 
other half, which she wore on a ribbon round her neck, joined them, 
and saw thjt the two pieces fitted exactly together. Then said he, 
"I am thy betrothed bridegroom, whom thou sawest as Bearskin, but 
through God's grace I have again received my human form, and 
have once more become clean." He went up to her, embraced her, 
and gave her a kiss. In the mean time the two sisters came back in 
full tireii, and when ihey saw that the handsome man had fallen to 
the share of the youngest, and heard that he was Bear^in, they ran 
out full of anger and rage. One of them drowned herself 1 
well, the other hanged herself on a tree. In the evening, some 
knocked at the door, and when the bridegroom opened it, it was tl 
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Devil in his green coat, who said, "Seest thou, I have now got t 

souls in the place of thy one!" 



THE WILLOW-WREN AND THE BEAR 

Once in summer-time the bear and the wolf were walking in (Itc 
forest, and the bear heard a bird singing so beautifully that be said, 
"Brother wolf, what bird is it that sings so well?" "That is I 
King of the birds," said the wolf, "before whom we must I 
down." It was, however, in reality the willow-wren {zaunlidmg)3 
that's ihe case," said the bear, "I should very much hke to seel 
royal palace; come, take me thiiher." "That is not done quite as 
you seem to think," said the wolf; "you must wail imtil the Queea 
cumes." Soon afterwards, the Queen arrived with some food in k 
beak, and the lord King came too, and they began to feed t 
young ones. The bear would have liked to go at once, but the V 
held him back by the sleeve, and said, "No, you must wait until £ 
lord and lady Queen have gone away again," So they observed the 
hole in which was the nest, and trotted away. The bear, however, 
could not rest until he had seen the royal palace, and when a 
time had passed, again went to it. The King and Queen had j 
flown out, so he peeped in and saw five or six young ones lying j ^ 
"is that the royal palace?" cried the bear; "it is a wretched palaoe; 
and you are not King's children; you are disreputable children!" 
When the young wrens heard that, they were frightfully angry, and 
screamed, "No, that wc arc not! Our parents are honest people! 
Bear, thou will have to pay for ihatl" 

The bear and ihe wolf grew uneasy, and turned back and went 
into their holes. The young willow-wrens, however, continued to 
cry and scream, and when ihcir parents again brought food they said, 
"We will not so much as touch one Hy's leg, no, not if wc were dytOj^ 
of hunger, until you have settled whether we are respectalile childl 
or not; the bear has been here and has insulted us!" Then thsf 
King said, "Be easy, he sliall be punished," and he at once flew li 
the Queen to the bear's cave, and called in, "Old Growler, why I 
thou insulted my children ? Thou shall sulTer for ii — wc will p 
tliec by 3 bloody war." Thm war was aimoiuicnl to the bear, 1 
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all four-footed animals were summoned to take part in it, oxen, 
asses, cows, deer, and every other animal the earth contained. And 
the willow-wren summoned everything which flew in the air, not 
only birds, large aad small, but midges and hornets, bees and flies 
had to come. 

When the dme came for the war to begin, the willow-wren sent 
out spies to discover who was the enemy's commander-in-chief. The 
gnat, who was the most crafty, flew into the forest where the ene- 
my was assembled, and hid herself beneath a leaf of the tree where 
the watchword was to be given. There stood the bear, and be called 
the fox before him and said, "Fox, thou art the most cunning of all 
animals, thou shalt be general and lead us." "Good," said the fox, 
"but what signal shall we agree upon?" No one knew that, so the 
fox said, "I have a fine long bushy tail, which almost looks hke a 
plume of red feathers. When I lift my tail up quite high, all is going 
well, and you must charge; but if I let it hang down, run away as 
fast as you can," When the gnat had heard that, she flew away again, 
and revealed everything, with the greatest minuteness, to the willow- 
wren. When day broke, and the battle was to begin, all the four- 
footed animals came running up with such a noise that the earth 
trembled. The willow-wren also came flying through the air with 
his army with such a humming, and whirring, and swarming that 
every one was uneasy and afraid, and on both sides they advanced 
against each other. But the willow-wren sent down the hornet, with 
orders to get beneath the fox's tail, and sting it with all his might. 
When the fox felt the first sling, he started so that he drew up one 
leg, with the pain, but he bore it, and still kept his tail high in the 
air; at the second sting, he was forced to put Jt down for a moment: 
at the third, he could hold out no longer, and screamed out and put 
his tail between his legs. When the animals saw that, they thought 
all was lost, and began to fly, each into his hole and the birds bad 
won the battle. 

Then the King and Queen flew home to their children and cried, 
"Children, rejoice, eat and drink to your heart's content, we have 
won the battle!" But the young wrens said, "We will not eat yet, the 
bear must come to the nest, and beg for pardon and say that we are 
honourable children, before we will do that." Then the willow-wren 
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flew lo the bear's hole and cried, "Growler, ihou an to come to ij 
nest of my children, and beg their pardon, or else every rib c 
body shall be broken." So the bear crept thither In the greatest fi 
and begged their pardon. And now at last the young wrens i 
satisRed, and sat down together and ate and drank and made n 
till quite late into the night. 



WISE FOLKS 

One day a peasant took his good hazel-stick out of the corner 
said to his wife, "Trina, 1 am going across country, and shall not 
return for three days. If during that lime the catde^iealer should 
happen to call and want to buy our three cows, you may strike a 
bargain at once, but not unless you can get two hundred thalers for 
them; nothing less, do you hear?" "For heaven's sake just go in 
peace," answered the woman, "I will manage that." "You, indeed," 
said the man. "You once fell on your head when you were a little 
child, and that affects you even now; but lei mc tell you this, if you 
do anything foolish, ! will make your back black and blue, and not 
with paint, 1 assure you, but with the stick which 1 ha' 
hand, and tlie colouring shall last a whole year, you may rely 
that," And having said that, the man went on his way. 

Next morning the cattle-dealer came, and the woman had no 
to say many words to him. When he had seen the cows and hi 
the price, he said, "I am quite wilhng to give that; honestly speal 
they are worth it. I will take the beasts away with me at once." 
He unfastened iheir chains and drove them out of the byre, but just 
as he was going out of the yard-door, the woman clutched him by 
the sleeve and said, "You must give me the two hundred thalers now, 
or I cannot let the cows go." "True," answered the man, "but t have 
forgotten to buckle on my money-belt. Have no fear, however, you 
shall have security for my paying. I will take two cows with me 
and leave one, and then you will have a good pledge." The woman 
saw the force of this, and let the man go away with the cows, and 
thought to herself, "How pleased Hans will be when 
cleverly I have managed it!" The jieasant came home on the t 
day as he had said he would, and at once inquired if the c 
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r-aold? "Yes, indeed, dear Hans," answered ihe woman, "and as you 
said, for two hundred ihalers. They are scarcely wonh so much^but 
the man took them without making any objection." "Where is the 
money?" asked the peaunt. "Oh, I have not goi the money," repUed 
the woman; "he had happened to forget his money-bell, but he wUl 
soon bring it, and he left good security behind him." "What kind of 
security?" asked the man. "One of the three cows, which he shall 
not have until he has paid for the other two. I have managed very 
cunningly, for I have kept the smallest, which eats the least." The 
man was enraged and lifted up his stick, and was just going to give 
her the beating he had promised her. Suddenly he let the stick fall 
and said, "You are the stupidest goose that ever waddled on God's 
earth, but I am sorry for you. I will go out into the highways and 
wait for three days to see if I find any one who is still stupider than 
you. If 1 succeed in doing so, you shall go scot-free, but if 1 do not 
find him, you shall receive your well-deserved reward without any 
discount." 

He went out into the great highways, sat down on 3 stone, and 
waited for what would happen. Then he saw a peasant's waggon 
coming towards him, and a woman was standing upright in the mid- 
dle of it, instead of sitting on the bundle of straw which was lying 
beside her, or walking near the oxen and leading them. The man 
thought to himself, "That is certainly one of the kind I am in search 
of," and jumped up and ran backwards and forwards in front of 
the waggon like one who is not very wise. "What do you want, my 
ind?" said the woman to him; "I don't know you, where do 
lu come from?" "I have fallen down from Heaven," replied the 
lan, "and don'i know how to get back again, couldn't you drive me 
Up?" "No," said the woman, "I don't know the way. but if you 
come from Heaven you can surely lell me how my husband, who has 
been ibcre these three years, is. You must have seen him?" "Oh, yes, 
1 have seen him, but all men can't get on well. He keeps sheep, and 
the sheep gire him a great deal to do. They run up the mounuins 
and lose their way in ihe wilderticss, and he has to run after them 
and drive ihem together again. His clothes are all torn to [»eces too, 
and will soon fall off his body. There ts no tailor there, for Saint 
Peter won't let any of them in, as you know by the story. 
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would have thought it?" cried the woman, "i tell you what, I 
fetch his Sunday coat which is still hanging at home in ihecuptxnrd, 
he can wear that and look rcspcaable. You will be so kind m to take 
it with you." "That won't do very well," answered the peasaoi; 
"people are not allowed to take clothes into Heaven, they are taken 
away from one at the gate." "Then hark you," said the woman, "I 
sold my fine wheal yesterday and got a good lot of money tor itj 
I will send that to him. If you hide the purse in your pocket, no one 
will know that you have it." "If you can't manage it any other 
way," said the peasant, "I will do you that favour." "Just sit still 
where you are," said she, "and I will drive home and fetch the purie, 
I shall soon be back again. 1 do not sit down on the bundle of straw, 
but stand up in the waggon, because it makes it lighter for thecal 
She drove her oxen away, and the peasant thought, "That 
has a perfea talent for folly, if she really brings the money, my 
may think herself fonunate, for she will get no beating." It waa 
long before she came in a great hurry with the money, and with her 
own hands put it in his pocket. Before she went away, she thanked 
him again a thousand times for his courtesy. 

When the woman got home again, she found her son who had 
come in from the field. She told him what unlooked-for things had 
befallen her, and then added, "I am truly delighted at having foimd 
an opportunity of sending something to my poor husband. Who 
would ever have imagined that he could be suiTering for want of 
anything up in Heaven P" The son was full of astonishment. 
"Mother," said he, "it is not every day that a man comes from 
Heaven in this way, I will go out immediately, and sec if he is still 
to be found; he must tell me what it is like up there, and how the 
work is done." He saddled the horse and rode off with all speed. 
He found the peasant who was sitting under a willow^^ee, and was 
just going to count the money in the purse. "Have you seen the man 
who has fallen down from Heaven?" cried the youth to him. "Yes," 
answered the |>easant, "he has set out on his way back there, and has 
gone up that hill, from whence it will be rather nearer; you could 
stiU catch him up, if you were to ride fast." "AUs," said the yoiuh, 
"I have been doing tiring work all day. and the ride here has com; 
pleiely worn mc out; you know the nun, be so kind as lo get o 
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■ go and persuade him to come here." "Aba!" thought the 
"Tiere js another who has no wick in his lampi" "Why 
should 1 not do you this favour?" said he, and mounted the horse 
and rode off in a quick trot. The youth remained silling there til! 
night fell, but tiie peasant never came back. "The man from Heaven 
must certainly have been in a great hiury, and would not turn back," 
thought he, "and the peasant has no doubt given him the horse Us 
take to my father." He went home and told his mother what had 
happened, and that he had sent his father the horse so that he might 
not have to be always running about. "Thou hast done well," 
answered she, "thy legs are younger than his, and thou canst go on 
fooc*" 

When the peasant got home, he put the horse in the stable beside 
the cow which he had as a pledge, and then went to his wife and 
said, "Trina, as your luck would have it, I have found two who arc 
■ill sillier fools than you; this time you escape without a beating, 1 
will store it up for another occasion." Then he lighted his pipe, sat 
down in his grandfather's chair, and said, "It was a good stroke of 
busioess to get a sleek horse and a great purse full of money into 
the bargain, for two lean cows. If stupidity nlw.iys brought in as 
much as that I would be quite willing to hold it in honour." So 
,. UuHigbt the iieasant, but you no doubt prefer the simple folks. 

I 

1^^ Thuk was once a mother who had a little boy of seven years old, 
who was Ki handsome and lovable that no one could look at him 
wilhota liking him, and she herself worshipped him above every- 
thing ID the world. Now it so happened that he suddenly became 
ill, and God took him to him>elf; and for this tlie mother could not 
be comfoned, and wepi both day and nighl. But soon afterwards, 
when the ctutd had been buried, tt ;ippcared by night in the places 
where it had sat and played during its life, and if the mother wept, it 
■ wept alto, and, when morning came, it dis-ippcared. As, however, 
I^^K mother would not stop crying, tt came one night, in the little 
^^hute shroud in which it h.nd been laid in its coffin, and with its 
^^■reath o( Aoweri round its head, and stood on the bed at her l 
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and said, "Oh, mother, do stop crying, or I shall never fall aslccj) in 
my cofiin, for my shroud wiU not dry because ai all thy tears which 
fall upon it." The mother was afraid when she heard that, and wept 
no more. The next night the child came again, and held a little 
light in its hand, and said, "Look, mother, my shroud is nearly dry, 
and 1 can rest in my grave." Then the mother gave her sorrow into 
God's keeping, and bore it quiedy and patiently, and the child 
no more, but slept in its Utde bed beneath the earth. 



THE TWO KINGS' CHILDREN 



4 



There was once upon a time a King who bad a little boy of whom 
it had been foretold that he should be killed by a stag when he was 
sixteen years of age, and, when he had reached that age, the hunts- 
men once went hunting with him. In the forest, the King's son was 
separated from the others, and all at once he saw a great stag which 
he wanted to shoot, but could not hit. At length he chased the 
Mag so far that they were quite out of the forest, and then suddenly 
a great tall man was standing there instead of the stag, and said, "Ii 
is well that I have the«, I have already ruined six pairs of glass 
skates with running after thee, and have not been able to get thee," 
Then he look the King's son with him, and dragged him through 
a great lake to a great palace, and then he had to sic down to table 
with him and eat something. When they had eaten something to- 
gether, the King said, "I have three daughters, thou must keep watch 
over the eldest for one night, from nine in the evening till six in the 
morning, and every time the clock strikes, I will come myself and 
call, and if thou then givest me no answer, lo-morrow morning thou 
shah be put to death, but if thou always givest me an answer, tbou 
shalt have her to wife." 

When the young folks went to the bed-room, there stood a stone 
image of St. Christopher, and the King's daughter said to it, "My 
father will come at nine o'clock, and every hour till it strikes three; 
when he calls, give him an answer instead of tlie King's son." Then 
the stone image of St. Christopher nodded its head (]uiie qiuckly, and 
then more and more slowly till at last it stood still. The next morn- 
ing the King said lo him, "Thou hast done the business well, I 
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cannot give my daughter away, thou must now watch a night by 
my second daughter, and then I will consider with myself whether 
thou canst have my eldest daughter to wife, but 1 shall come every 
hour myself, add when 1 call thee, answer me, and if I call thee and 
thou dost not reply, thy blood shall flow." Then they both went into 
the sleeping-room, and there stood a still larger stone image of St. 
Christopher, and the King's daughter said to it, "If my father calls, do 
you answer him." Then the great stone image of St. Christopher 
again nodded its head quite quickly and then more and more 
slowly, until at last it stood still again. And the King's son lay down 
on the threshold, put his hand under his head and slept. The next 
morning the King said to him, "Thou hast done the business really 
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well, but I cannot give my daughter a 

night by the youngest princess, and then I will ci 

whether thou canst have my second daughter I 

come every hour myself, and when I call thee a 

call thee and thou answerest not, thy blood shall flow for me." 

Then they once more went to the sleeping-room together, and 
there was a much greater and much taller image of St, Christopher 
than the two first had been. The King's daughter said to it, "When 
my father calls, do thou answer." Then the great tall stone image 
of St. Christopher nodded quite half an hour with its head, until at 
length the head stood still again. And the King's son lay down on 
the threshold of the door and slept. The next morning the King 
said, "Thou hast indeed watched well, but I cannot give thee my 
daughter now; I have a great forest, if thou cuitest it down for me 
between six o'clock this morning and six at night, I will think 
about it." Then he gave him a glass axe, a glass wedge, and a glass 
mallet. When he got into the wood, he began lo cut, but the axe 
broke in two, then he took the wedge, and struck it once with the 
mallet, and it became as short and as small as sand. Then he was 
much troubled and believed he would have to die, and sat down 
and wept. 

Now, when it was noon, the King said, "One of you girls must 
take him something to eat." "No," said the two eldest, "we will not 
take it to him; the one by whom he last watched can take him some- 
thing." Then the youngest was forced to go and take him something 
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to eat. Wheo she got into the forest, she asked him how he was 
getting on? "Oh," said he, "I am getting on very badly," Then ^ 
said he was to come and j ust eat a littie. "Nay," said he, "I cinnot do 
that, I shall still have to die, so I will eat no more." Then she spoke 
so kindly to him and begged him just to try, that he came and ate 
something. When he had eaten something she said, "I will comb thy 
hair a while, and then thou wilt feel happier." 

So she combed his hair, and he became weary and £ell asleep, and 
then she took her handkerchief and made a knot in it, and struck 
it three times on the earth, and said, "Earth- workers, come fonh." 
In a moment, numbers of little earth-men came forth, and asked 
what the King's daughter commanded? Then said she, "In three 
hours" time the great forest must he cut down, and the whole o£ the 
wood laid in heaps." So the little earth-men went about and got 
together the whole of their kindred to help them with the work. 
They began at once, and when the three hours were over, all wai 
done, and they came back to the King's daughter and told her so. 
Then she took her white handkerchief again and s-iid, "Earth- 
workers, go home." On this they all disappeared. 

When the King's son awoke, he was delighted, and she said, 
"Come home when it has struck six o'clock." He did as she told him, 
and then the King asked, "Hast thou made away with the forea?" 
"Yes," said the King's son. When they were sitting at table, the Ktog 
said, "I cannot yet give thee my daughter to wife, thou must still do 
something more for her sake." So he asked what it was to be, iheti? 
"1 have a great fish-pond," said the King. "Thou must go to it to- 
morrow morning and clear it of all mud imtil it is as bright as a mir- 
ror, and fill it with every kind of fish." Tile next morning the King 
gave him a glass shovel and said, "The fish-pond must be done by 
MX o'clock." So he went away, and when he came (o the fish-pond be 
stuck his shovel in the mud and it broke in two, then he stuck bis hoe 
in the mud, and broke ii also. Then he was much troubled. At noon 
the youngest daughter brought him st^mcthing to eat, and asked 
him how he was getting on ? So the King's son said everything was 
going very ill with him, and he would certainly have to lose his 
head. "My tools have broken to pieces again." "Oh," said she, "thou 
mtist jiut oome and eat something, and then thuu wilt be ii 
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of mind." "No," said he, "I cannot cat, I am far too unhappy 
for that t" Then she gave him many good \vorcls until at last he came 
and ate something. Then she combed his hair again, and he fell 
uUwp, so once more she took her handkerchief, tied a knot in It, and 
uruck the ground thrice with the knot, and said, "Earth- workers, 
come forth." In a moment a great many Utile earth-men came and 
asked what she desired, and she told them that in three hours' time 
ihey must have the fish-pond entirely cleaned out, and it must be so 
clear that people could see themselves reflected in it, and every kind 
of fish must be in it. The Utile earth-men went away and siun- 

iiied all their kindred to help them, and in two hours it was done, 
they returned to her and s.iid, "We have done as thou hast com- 

inded." The King's daughter took the handkerchief and once 
mure struck thrice on the ground with it, and said, "Earth-workers, 
go home again." Then ihey all went away. 

When the King's son awoke, the lish-pond was done. Then the 
King's daughter went away also, and told him that when it was six 
he was to come to the house. When he arrived at the house the King 
asked, "Hast thou got the fish-pond done?" "Yes," said tfie King's 
soQ. That was very good. 

When they were again sitting at t^Ie, the King said. "Thou hail 
certainly done the fish-pond, but I cannot give thee my daughter yet; 
thou must iust do one thing more." "Wfut is that, then?" asked 
the King's son. The King said he had a great mountain on which 
then; was nothing but briars which must all be cut down, and ai the 
top of it the youth must build up a great castle, which must be as 
taoDg as could be conceived, and all the furniture and fittings fac- 
to a castle must be inside it. And when he arose next morn- 
iDg the King gave him a glass axe and a glass gimlet with him, and 
'ic was to have all done by six o'clock. As he wai cutting down the 
'first briar with the axe, it broke off short, and so small that the pieces 
flew all round about, and he could not use the gimlet cither. Then 
he was quite miserable, and wailed for his dearest to see if she would 
not corae and help him in his nitd. When it was mid-day she came 
and brought him something to eat. He went to meet her and told he 
all, and ate something, and let her comh his hair and fell 
Then she once more took the knot and struck the eanh with 
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said, "Earth-workers, come forlh!" Then came once again nm 
of earth-men, and asked what her desire was. Then said she, "lo the 
space of three hours they must cut down the whole of ihe briars, 
and a castle must be buih on the top of the mountain ihai mtist be as 
strong as any one could conceive, and all the furniture ihat pertains 
to a castle must be inside it. They went away, and summoned (heir 
kindred to help them and when the time was come, all was ready. 
Then they came to the King's daughter and told her so, and the 
King's daughter took her handkerchief and struck thrice on the 
earth with it, and said "Earth-workers, go home," on which ihey all 
disappeared. When therefore the King's son awoke and saw every- 
thing done, he was as happy as a bird in air. 

When it had struck six, they went home together. Then said the 
King, "Is the castle ready?" "Yes," said the King's son. When they 
sat down to table, the King said, "1 cannot give away my youngest 
daughter until the two eldest are married." Then the King's son and 
the King's daughter were quite troubled, and the King's son had no 
idea what to do. But he went by night to the King's daughter and ran 
away with her. When they had got a little distance away, the King's 
daughter peeped round and saw her father behind her. "Oh," said 
she, "what are we to do? My father is behind us, and will take u» 
hack with him. I will at once change thee into a briar, and myself 
into a rose, and I will shelter myself in the midst of the bush." When 
the father reached the place, there stood a briar with one rose on it, 
then he was about to gather the rose, when the thorn came and 
pricked his finger so that he was forced to go home again. His 
wife asked why he had not brought their daughter back with 
him? So he said he had nearly got up to her, but that oil at once 
he had lost sight of her, and a briar with one rose was growing 
on the spot. 

Then said the Queen, "If ihou hadsi but gathered the rose, the 
briar would have been forced to come too." So he went hack again 
to fetch the rose, but in the meantime the two were already far orcr 
the plain, and the King ran after them. Then the daughter c 
more looked round and saw her father coming, and taid, "Oh, i 



shall we do now? 1 tvill ii 



Illy change thee into a church and g 



self into a priest, and I will stand up in the pulpit, and pre 
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When the King got to the place, there stood a church, and in the 
pulpit was a priest preaching. So he listened to the sermon, and then 
went home again. 

Then the Queen asked why he had not brought their daughter 
with him, and he said, "Nay, I ran a long time after her, and just 
as I thought I should soon overtake her, a church was standing there 
and a priest was in the pulpit preaching." "Thou shouldst just have 
brought the priest," said his wife, "and then the church would soon 
have come. Ii is no use to send ihee, I must go there myself." When 
she had walked for some time, and could see the two in the distance, 
the King's daughter peeped round and saw her mother coming, and 
said, "Now we are undone, for my mother is coming herself: I will 
immediately change ihee into a fish-pond and myself into a fish." 

When the mother came to the place, there was a large fish-pond, 
and in the midst of It a fish was leaping about and peeping out of the 
water, and it was quite merry. She wanted to catch the fish but she 
could not. Then she was very angry, and drank up the whole pond 
in order to catch the fish, but it made her so ill that she was forced 
to vomit, and vomited the whole pond out again. Then she cried, 
"I see very well that nothing can be done now," and said that now 
they might come back to her. Then the King's daughter went back 
again, and the Queen gave her daughter three walnuts, and said, 
"With these thou canst help thyself when thou art in thy greatest 
need." So the young folks went once more away together. And, 
when they had walked quite ten miles, they arrived at the castle 
from whence the King's son came, and close by it was a village. 
When they reached it, ihe King's son said, "Stay here, my dearest, I 
will just go to ihe castle, and then will I come with a carriage and 
with attendants to fetch thee." 

When he got to the castle, they all rejoiced greatly at having the 
King's son back again, and he told them he had a bride who was 
now in the village, and they must go with the carriage to fetch her. 
Then they harnessed the horses at once, and many attendants seated 
themselves outside the carriage. When the King's son was about to 
get in. his mother gave him a kiss, and he forgot everything which 
had happened, and also what he was about to do. On this his mother 
ordered the horses to be taken out of the carriage again, and every 
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one went back into the house. But the maiden sat in the vUlagafl 
watched and watched, and diought he would come and fetch t 
but no one came. Then the King's daughter took service in the mill 
which belonged to the castle, and was obliged to sit by the pond 
every afternoon and clean the tubs. And the Queen come one djy on 
foot from the castle, and went walking by the pond, and saw the 
well-grown maiden sitting there, and said, "What a fine strong girl 
that is! She pleases me welll" Then she and all with her looked at 
the maid, but no one knew her. So a long time passed by during 
which the maiden served the miller honourably and faithfully. In 
the meantime, the Queen had sought a wife for her son, who came 
from quite a distant part of the world. When the bride came, ihey 
were at once to be married. And many people hurriird together, ill 
of whom wanted to see everything. Then the girl said to the miller 
that he might be so good as to give her leave to go also. So the 
miller said, "Ves, do go there." When she was about to go, ihe 
opened one of the three walnuts, and a beautiful dress lay inside it. 
She put it on, and went into the church and stood by the altar. Sud- 
denly came the bride and bridegroom, and seated themselves before 
the altar, and when the priest was just going to bless ihem, the bride 
peeped half round and saw the maiden standing there. Then she 
stood up again, and said she would nut be given away until she also 
had as beautiful a dress as that lady there. So they went back to 
the house again, and sent to ask the lady if she would sell that dress. 
No, she would not sell it, but the bride might perhaps earn it. Then 
the bride asked her how she was to do this? Then the maiden said 
if she might sleep one night outside the King's son's door, the bride 
might have what she wanted. So the bride said, "Yes, she was to do 
that." But the servants were ordered to give the King's son a sleeping 
drink, and then the maiden laid herself down on the threshold and 
l.imented all night long. She had had the forest cut down fur htm, 
she had had the fish-pond cit-ancd out for him, she had had the castle 
built for him, she had changed him into a briar, and then into a 
church, and at last ii 
quickly. The King's son did n«l he.ir one word of it, but i 



vants had been aw.ikened, 
known what it could 
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ip, the bride put on the dress, and went away to the church with the 
Nidcgroom. In the meanctme the maiden opcaed the second walnut, 
nd a siill more beamiful dress was inside it. She put it on, and 
'cni and stood by the Aiiit in the church, and everything happened 
( it had happened the time before. And the maiden again Lay all 
ight on the threshold which led to the cliamber of the King's son, 
id the servant was once more to give him a sleeping-drink. The 
trvant, however, went to him and gave him something to keep him 
wake, and then the King's son went to bed, .ind the miUer's maiden 
laned herself as before on the threshold of die door, and told of 
that she had done. All this the King's son heard, and was sore 
ubled, and what was passed came back to him. Then he wanted to 
to her, but his mother had locked the door. The next morning, 
tvcvcr, he went ai once to his beloved, and told her everything 
rhich had happened to him, and prayed her not to be angry with 
for having forgotten her. Tlien the King's daughter opened the 
hird walnut, and within it was a still more magnificent dress, which 
c put on, and went with her bridegroom to church, and numbers 
children came who gave them flowers, and offered them gay rib- 
ins to bind about their feet, and they were blessed by the priest, 
od bad a merry wedding. But the fiilse mother and the bride had 
i depart. And the mouth of the person who last told all this is still 

THE SEVEN SWABIANS 

Sevin Swabians were once together. The first was Master Schulz; 
be second, [aekli; the ihird, Marli; ihe fourth, Jergli; the fifth, 
lichal; the sixth, Hans; the seventh, Vcidi: all seven had made up 
bi-ir tninds to travel alwm the world to seek adventures and per- 
ann great deeds. Bui in order that they might go in security and 
rith arms in their hands, they thought it would be advisable that 
Itey should have one solitary, but very strong, and very long spear 
lade for them. This spear all seven of ih«n took in their haniis at 
in front walked the boldest and bravest, and that was Master 
chlilz; all the others followed in a row, and Vcitb was ihe 
[Ilea it ome to pass one day in the hay-making month (July), 
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ihe ^^H 
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they had walked a long distance, and still had a long way to go before 
they reached the village where they were to pass the night, that as 
they were in a meadow in the twilight a great beetle or hornet flew 
by them from behind a bush, and hummed in a menacing manner. 
Master Schulz was so terrified that he all but dropped the spear, and 
a cold perspiration broke out over his whole body. "Hark! hark!" 
cried he to his comrades. "Good heavens! 1 hear a drum." jackli, 
who was behind him holding the spear, and who perceived some 
kind o£ a smell, said, "Something is most certainty going on, Cor I 
taste powder and matches." At these words Master Schulz began 
to take to Bight, and in a trice jumped over a hedge, but as he )un 
happened to jump on to the teeth of a rake which had been left lying 
there after the hay-making, the handle of it struck against his face 
and gave him a tremendous blow. "Oh dear! Oh dear!" screamed 
Master Schulz. "Take me prisoner; I surrender! I surrender!" The 
other six all leapt over, one on the top of the other, crying, "If you 
surrender, I surrender too! If you surrender, 1 surrender tool" At 
length,as no ent^my was there to bind and take them away, they saw 
that they had been mistaken, and in order that the story mi^t DM 
be known, and they be treated as fools and ridiculed, they all swore 
lu each other to hold their peace about it until one of them acci- 
denially spoke of it. 

Then they journeyed onwards. The second danger which they 
survived cannot be compared with the first. Some days afterwards, 
their path led them through a fallow.field where a hare was sitting 
sleeping in the sun. Her ears were sunding straight up, and btr 
great glassy eyes were wide open. All of them were alarmed at the 
sight of the horrible wild beast, and they consulted together as to 
what it would be the least dangerous to do. For if they were to ran 
away, they knew that the monster would pursue and swallow ihcm 
whole. So they said, "We must go through a great and dangerous 
struggle. Boldly ventured, is half won," and all seven grasped the 
spear. Master Schulz in front, and Veitli behind. Master Schulz was 
always trying to keep the s[>ear back, but Veidi had becc 
brave while behind, and wanted to dash forward and cried, 
"Strike home, in every Sw»t»air> name, 
Or elic I wish ye may be lame." 
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But Haas knew how to meet this, and said, 

"Thunder and lightning, it's line to prate. 
But for dragon-hunting ihou'n aye too Uie," 
M irhal cried, 

"Nothing is wanting, not even a hair. 
Be sure the Devil himself is there." 

Then it was fcrgli's turn to speak, 

"If it [x not, it's at least his mother. 
Or else it's the Devil's own step-brother." 

And now Marii had a bright thought, and said to Veitli, 

"Advance, Veidi, advance, advance, 
And I behind will hold the lance." 

Veitli, however, did not attend to that, and Jackli said, 

" Tis Schulz's place the first to be, 
No one deserves that honour but he," 

Then Master Schulz plucked up his courage, and said, gravely, 
"Then let us boldly advance to the fight. 
And thus we shall show our valour and might." 

Hereupon they all together set on the dragon. Master Schulz 

d himself, and prayed for God's assistance, but as all this was of , 

ail, and he was getting nearer and nearer to the enemy, he \ 

screamed "Ohol Oho! ho! ho! hoi" in the greatest anguish. Thii ' 

awakened the hare, which in great alann darted swiftly away. When i 

Master Schtilz uw her thus flying from the field oE balde, he cried i 
ji hit joy. 

"Quick. Veitli, quick, look there, look there, I 
The monster's nothing but a hare I" 

Bui the Swabian allies went in search of further adveotures, and 
e to the Moselle, a mossy, quiet, deep river, over which there are 
Eew bridges, and which in many places people have to ctoss in boats. 
Ks (he seven Swobuns did not know thi«, they cillcd to a man who 
Was working on the opposite side of the river, to know how people 
Bootrived to g« across. Tlie distance and their way of ^leaking made 
> man uooble lo undcrtund what they wanted, and he said. 
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"WhatP what?" In tlic way people speak in (he oeighbotgfaood at 
Treves. Master Schulz ihought he was sayings "Wadf, wade throu^ 
the water," and as he was the first, began to set out and went into 
the Moselle. It was not long before be sank in the mud and the tk(f> 
waves which drove against him, but his hat was blown on the op- 
posite shore by the wind, and a £rog sat down beside it and cruaked 
"Wat, wat, wat." The other six on the opposite side heard that, and 
said, "Oho, comrades, Master Schtilz is calling us; if he aa wade 
across, why cannot we?" So they all jumped into the water together 
in a great hurry, and were drowned, and (bus one frog took the lives 
o£ all ax of them, and not one of the Swabi^n allies evec 
home again. 



ONE-EYE, TWO-EYES, AND THREE-EYES 



] 
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There was once a woman wno had three daughters, the 
whom was called One-eye, because she had only one eye in 
die of her forehead, and tlic second. Two-eyes, because she bad two 
eyes like other folks, and the youngest. Three-eyes, because she bad 
three eyes; and her third eye was also in the centre of her forehead. 
However, as Two-eyes saw just as other human beings did, her sis- 
ters and her mother could not endure her. They said to her, "Thoo, 
with thy two eyes, art no better than the common people; thoD dos 
not belong to us!" They pushed her about, and threw old cIcAbe* 
to her, and gave her nothing to eat but what ihey left, and did erery- 
thing that they coutd to make her unhappy. It came to pasa that 
Two-eyes had to go out into the iidds and teml the goat, btrt ri» 
was still quite hungry, because her sisters had given her so little ta 
cat. So she sat down on a rfdge and began to wrcp, an<l so bitterly 
that two streams ran down from her eyes. And once when she 
looked up in her grief, a woman was standlni; beside her, who nid, 
"Why art ihou weeping, little Twt^eyes?" TwtKyei answavd, 
"Have I not reason to weep, when I have two eyes like other people, 
and my sisters and motlier lute me for it, and push me fFom oob 
corner to another, throw old clothes at me. and give me nothing lo 
cat but the scrap* they leave? To^lay they have given me so little 
that I am still quite hungry," Tbea the mse wom^ia said, " 
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away tfajr teari^ Twtxyes. and 1 will tell thee somethiog to nop ihee 
r su0ering from hunger again; just say to thy gtnt, 

"Bleat, my little goat, bleat. 
Cover the wble with »methii^ to cat," 

it then a clean wtll-spread little tabic will Haod before ibet, with 
I delicious food upon it ni wludi chou mayest eat aa much 
u an iDcUoed for, and when thou hast had enough, and ha«t no 
s need oi the little table, iust say. 

"Bleat, bleat, my litde goal, I pray. 
And take the table quite away." 

1 it will vanish again £roiii thy sight." tlereupoa the wiae 
un depoitexl But Two«yca thouglu, "I muu inuandy make a 
I' trial, and lee if what she said is true, for I am far too hungry," and 
sbe said, 

"Bleat, my little goat. UcM, 
Cover the tabic with something to cat," 

and icarcely had sbe spoken the words tban a little table, covered 
with a white cloth, was standing there, and on it was a plate wttb ■ 
knife and fork, and a silver spoon; and the most delicious fotxl was 
there aUo, warm and smoking ai if it had just come out of the 

fietL Then Twcwycs said the shortest prayer she knew, "I-ord 
, be with us always, Amen," and helped herself to some food, 
enjoyed it. And when she was satisfied, she said, as the wise 
an had taught her, 

and immediately th^ liiile table and everything on it was gone agaiiL 
■■lliis IS a iklightfut way of keeping house!" thought Two^ryes, 
jnd was quite glad and luppy. 

In the evening, when she went home with her goat, she found a 
unall earthenware dish, with some food, which her sisters had set 
nadv for her, but she did not touch ii. Next tby sl>e again went out 

ther goat, and left the few bits of broken bread which had been 
ed to her, lying imiouchcd. The first and second time thai iha 



"Bleat, Meat, my Htde goat, I pray. 
And take the table quite away,* 
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djd [his, her sisters did not remark it at all, but as it happened cnrj 
time, they did observe it, and said, "There is somethng wrong about 
Two-eyes, she always leaves her food untasted, and she used to cat 
up everything (hat was given her; she must luve discovered othd 
ways of getting food." In order that they might learn the truth, 
they resolved to send One-eye with Two-eyes when she went to drive 
her goat to the pasture, to cAjserve what Two-eyes did when she wat 
there, and whether any one brought her anything to eat and drink. 
So when Two-eyes set out the next time, One-eye went to her and 
said, "I will go with you to the pasture, and see that the goat is well 
taken care of, and driven where there is food," But Two-eyes knew 
what was in One-eye's mind, and drove the goat into high grass and 
said, "Come, One-eye, we will sit down and I will ang something 
to you." One-eye sat down and was tired with the unaci 
walk and the heat of the sun, and Two-eyes sang constantly, 

"One eye, wakesi thou? 
One eye, siccpcst thou?" 

until One-eye shut her one eye, and fell asleep, and as soon as Two- J 
eyes saw that One-eye was fast asleep, and could discover not 
she said, 

"Bleat, my Htde goat, bleat, 
Cover the (able with something lo eai," 

and seated herself at her table, and ate and drank undl she w 
fied, and then she again cried, 

"Bleat, bleat, my litlic goat, 1 pray, 
And lake the table quite away," 

and in an instant all was gone. Two-eyes now awakened Otte-e^ 
and said, "One-eye, you want to take care of tlie goat, and go to 
sleep while you are doing it, and in the meantime the goat might 
run all over the world. Come, let us go home again." So they went 
home, and again Two-eyes let her little dish siand untouched, and 
One-eye could not tell her mother why she would not eat it, and to 
excuse herself said, "I fell asleep when I was out." 
Next day the mother said to Three-eyes, "This time thou shalt 
) and observe if Two-eyet eais anything when she is out. 
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my one fetches her food and drink, for she must eat and drink 
a secret." So Three-eyes went to Two-eyes, and said, "I will go with 
you and see if the goat is taken proper ore of, and driven where 
(here is food." But Two-eyes knew what was in Three-eyes" mind, 
and drove the goat into high-grass and said, "We will sii down, and I 
will sing something to you. Three-eyes." Three-eyes sat down and 
was tired wiih the walk and with the heat of die sun, and Two-eyes 

I began the same song as before, and sang, 
"Three eyes, are you waking?" 
put then, instead of singing, 
I "Three eyes, are you sleeping?" 

fts she ought to have done, she thoughtlessly sang, 
'Two eyes, are you sleeping?"* 
and sang all the time, 



"Three eyes, a 
Two eyes, ar 



e you waking? 
you sleeping?"' 



■ Then two of the eyes which Three-eyes had, shut and fell asleep, bui 
the third, as it had not been named in the song, did not sleep. It is 
true th.-U Three-eyes shut it, but only in her cunning, to pretend it 

I was asleep 100, but it blinked, and could see everything very well 

I And when Two-eyes thought that Three-eyes was fast asleep she 

I used her little charm, 

"Bleat, my Httle goat, bleat. 
Cover the tabic with something to eat," 

1 ate and drank as much as her heart desired, and then ordered 
Bie table to go away again, 

"Bleat, bleat, my litde goat, I pray. 
And take the table quite away,' 

1 Three-eye* had seen everything. Then Two-eye* came to her, 
i her and said, "Have you been asleep. Three-eyes? You are a 
1 care-takerl Come, we will go honw." And when ihey got 
, Two-eyes again did not cat, and Three-eyes said to the 



I 




mother, "Now, I know why that high-minded thing there does dol 
eat. When she is out, she says to the goat, 

•"Bleat, my little goat, bleat. 
Cover the table with somethiag to eat," 

and then a little table appears before her covered with tW best of 
food, much better than any we have here, and when she has eaten all 
she wants, she says, 

"Bleat, bleat, my little goat, I pniy, 
Aad take the table quite away," 

and all disappears. I watched everything closely. She put two of my 
eyes to sleep by using a certain form of words, but luckily the one in 
my forehead kept awake." Then the envious mother cried, "Dost 
thou want to fare better than we do? The deare shall pass away," 
and she fetched a butcher's knife, and thrust it into the heart of the 
goat, which fell down dead. 

When Two-eyes saw that, she went out full of trouble^ seated 
herself on the ridge of grass at the edge o£ the field and wept bitter 
tears. Suddenly the wise woman once more stood by her side, and 
raid, "Two-eyes, why art thou weeping?" "Have I not reason to 
weep?" she answered. "The goal which covered the table for me 
ervery day when I spoke your charm, has been killed by my mother, 
and now I shall again have to bear hunger and wanL" The wise 
woman said, "Two-eyes, I will give thee a piece of good advice; 
ask thy sisters to give thee the entrails of the slaughtered goat, and 
bury them in the ground in front of the house, and thy foriune will 
be made." Then she vanished, and Two-eyes went home and said 
to her Hsteis, "Dear sisters, do give me some part of my goat; I don't 
wish for what is good, but give me the entrails." Then they laughed 
and said, "If that's all you want, you can have it." So Two-eyes 
took the entrails and buried them quiedy in the evening, in front of 
the house-door, as the wise woman had counselled her to do. 

Next morning, when they all awoke, and went to the house-door, 
there stood a strangely magnificent tree with leaves of silver, and 
fruit of gold hanging among them, so that in all the wide world 
there was notlung more beautiful or predous. They did not koow 
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how the tree could have come there during the aight, but Two-eyes 
saw that it had growD up out of the entrails of the goat, for it was 
standing on the exact spot where she had buried them. Then the 
mother said to One-eye, "Climb up, my child, and gather some of 
the fruit of the tree for us." One^ye climbed up, but when she 
was about to get hold of one of the golden apples, the branch escaped 
from her hands, and that happened each time, so that she could not 
pluck a single apple, let her do what she might. Then said the 
mother, "Three-eyes, do you chmb up; you with yoiw three eyes 
can look about you better than One-eye. Onc'eye slipped down, 
and Three^yes climbed up. Three-eyes was not more skilful, and 
might search as she liked, but the golden apples always escaped her. 
At length the mother grew impatient, and climbed up herself, but 
oould get hold of the fruit no better than One-eye and Three-eyes, 
for she always clutched empty air. Then said Two-^yes, "I will just 
go up, perhaps I may succeed better." The sisters cried, "You in- 
deed, with your two eyes, what can you do?" But Two-eyes cUmbed 
up, and the golden apples did not get out of her way, but came 
into her hand of their own accord, so that she could pluck them 
one after the other, and brought a whole apronful down with ber. 
The mother took them away from her, and instead of treating poor 
Tw&eyes any better for this, she and One^e and Three-eyes were 
«nly envious, because Two-eyes alone had been able to get the fruit, 
and they treated her still more cruelly. 

It so befell that once when they were all standing together by 
the tree, a young knight came up. "Quick, Two-eyes," cried the 
two sisters, "creep under this, and don't disgrace usl" and with all 
speed they turned an empty barrel which was standing close by the 
tree over poor Two-eyes, and they pushed the golden apples which 
she had been gathering, under it loo. When the knight came nearer 
he was a handsome lord, who stopped and admired the magnificent 
gold and silver tree, and said to the two sisters, "To whom does 
this fine tree belong? Any one who would bestow one branch of it 
on me might in return for it ask whatsoever he desired." Then 
One-eye and Three-eyes rephed that the tree belonged to them, and 
that they would give him a branch. They both took great trouble, 
but they were not able to do it, for the branches and fruit both 
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moved away from them every time. Then said the kaighl, "It ii 
very strange that the tree should belong lo you, and thai you should 
sdll not be able to break a piece oS." They again a»cned that the 
tree was their property. Whilst they were saying so, Tw<veyes raUed 
out a couple of golden apples from under (he barrel to the feet ot 
the knight, for she was vexed with One-eye and Three-eyes, for wx 
speaking the truth. When the knight saw tlte apples he was astDO- 
ished. and asked where they came from. One-eye and Thrcc<yes 
answered that they had another sister, who was not allowed to 
show herself, for she had only two eyes Uke any common peison. 
The knight, however, desired to see her, and cried, "Twixyes, come 
forth." Then T^vo-ej-es, quite comfoned. came from beneath the 
barrel, and the knjght was surprised at her great beauty, and said, 
"Thou, Two-eyes, canst certainly break off a hraiKh from the troe 
fdr me." "Yes," replied Two-eyes, "that I cenaitily shall be :^e to 
do, for the tree bebngs to me." And she climbed up. aitd uHtb the 
greatest ease broke o0 a branch with beautiful stiver leaves and 
golden fniit, and gave ii lo ibe knight. Then said the knight, "Two- 
eyes, what shall I give thee for it,'" "AlasI" answered Twxveye*. 
"I sufier from hunger aitd thirst, grief and want, Rom early mornitig 
ttQ [ate night; if you wtudd take me with you. and deliver mc from 
these things, I should be happy." So the knight lifted Two-eyes aa 
to his horse, and took her home with him to his fatba's castle, and 
there he gave hef beautiful ckitbes and meat and dfink to her bean's 
content, and as he loved her so much he manied her, and the wed- 
ding was sofemnized with great r^otcii^. Whea Two«ya wis 
thus carried away by the handsome knt^u. her two ssicn snidged 
her good fbrtuoe in downright earnest. The woiwfer f id tnc, bow- 
ever, still remains with us," iboi^bt tfary, 'and rvcn if wc as 
gather no fruit from it, still every ooe will sand Kill aad bok X k, 
actd come to ut and admire it. Who knows what pni tbiq|^ amf 
be in store for us?~ But itcxt roortttog, the tne had vanidied, 3od 
all their hopes were xt an end. And wbco Twiveyn baked am. oE 
the window of her own little raam to her gnat rhftjbr it was «ukd- 
tng in front of it, and so it had f oBoweJ ha. 
TvKKfa lived a toog time in h app in e wL Gkace iw9 paat wmifi 
K to her in her cshIc, and bcgfid fior aliB>>. SW I 
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1, and recognized ber sisters. One-eye, and Three-«y<!S, wbo bad 
3 imo such poverty chat they had to wander about and beg their 
bread from door 10 door. Two-eyes, however, made them welcome, 
and was kind to them, and look care of ihem, so that they both with 

toll their hearts repented the evil that they had done their sister in 
ibeir youth. 
I 1 



SNOW-WHITE AND ROSE-RED 



There was once a poor widow who lived in a lonely cottage. In 
front of the cottage was a g-jrden wherein stood two rose-trees, one 
of which bore white and the other red rases. She had two children 
who were like the two rose-trees, and one was called Snow-white 
and the other Rose-red. They were as good and happy, as busy and 
cheerful, as ever two children in the world were, only Snow-white 
was more quiet and gentle than Rose-Red. Rose-Red hked better 
to run about in the meadows and fields seeking flowers and catching 
butterflies; but Snow-white sat at home with her mother, and helped 
her with her house-work, or read to her when there was nothing 
do. 

The two children were so fond of each other that they always 
id each other by the hand when they went out together, and when 
■white said, "We will not leave each other," Rose-red answered, 
[ever so long as we live," and their mother would add, "What 
ic has she must share with the other." 

They often ran about the forest alone and gathered red berries, 
id no beasts did them any harm, but came close to them trustfully, 
little hare would eat a c^tbbage-leaf out of iheir hands, the roe 
\zed by their side, the stag leapt merrily by them, and the birds 
It still ujwn ihc boughs, and sang whatever they knew. 
No mishap overtook them; if they had stayed too late in the 
ircst and night came on, (hey laid themselves down near one 
her upon the moss, and slept until morning came, and ibeir 
knew this and had no distress on their account. 
Once when ihey had spent the night in the wood and the dawn 
roused [hem, ihcy saw a beautiful child in a shining white dicss 
Itiog near thdr bed. He got up and looked quite kindly at tbetn, 
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t mM ■Blliiint tad went away into the forest. And when tbef 
A they found that they had beeo sleeping quite close to 
• |l* * ^a k % nod would certainly have fallen into it in the darkness 
4( ^Rf Md gone only a few paces further. And their mother loM 
^^fW thjit it must have been the angel who watches over 

S«vtsv.whi(e and Rose-red kept their mother's little cotuge 
MMt l)ui it was Q pleasure to look inside it. In the summer Rose- 
iv\) hnil. cnrc of the house, and every morning laid a wreath of 
•i»w*fa (ly her mother's bed before she awoke, in which was a rose 
t«»n» ffiKh tree. In the winter Snow-white Ut the fire and hung the 
VwmW on (ho wrekin. The kettle was of copper and shone like gold, 
»* tatjihlly was it polished. In the evening, when the snowflakes 
t«l, the mother said, "Go, Snow-white, and bolt the door," and 
llwn *hcy sat round the hearth, and the mother took her spectacles 
•toil trad aloud out of a large book, and the two girls listened as 
(hoy $ai and span. And close by them lay a lamb upon the Boor, 
■itul bcliind them upon a perch sat a white dove with its head hid( 
h«!iu>ttth its wings. 

One evening, as they were thus sitting comfortably together, some 
(MW knocked at the door, as if he wished to be let in. The mother 
"iidi "Quick, Rose-red, open the door, it must be a traveller who is 
aeeking shelter." Rose-red went and pushed back the bcJt, thinking;! 
lluu it was a poor man, but it was not; it was a bear that streichecr 
hi» broad, black head within the door. 

Rose-red screamed and sprang back, the lamb bleated, the dove 
fluttered, and Snow-white hid herself behind her mother's bed. But 
iht? bear began to speak and said, "Do not be afraid, I will do you 
no harm! I am half-frozen, and only want to warm myself a Uttfe' 
beside you." 

"Poor bear," said the mother, "lie down by the fire, only take care 
that you do not burn your coal." Then she cried, "Snow-white, Rose- 
red, come out, the bear will do you no harm, he means well." So 
they both came out, and by-and-by the lamb and dove came nearer, 
and were not afraid of him. The bear said, "Here, children, knock 
the snow out of my coat a htde;" so they brought the broom aod 
swept the bear's hide clean; and he stretched himself by the 6re 
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growled conlenledly and comfonably. It was not long before they 
grew quite at home, and played tricks with their clumsy guesl. They 
tugged his hair with their hands, put their feet upon his back and 
rolled him about, or diey took a hazel-switch and beat him, and 
wben he growled ihey laughed. But the bear look it all in good 
part, only, when they were loo rough, he called out, "Leave me alive, 
N duldren, 

^H "Snowy-white, Rosy-red, 

^^ Will you beat your lover dead?" 

When it was bed-time, and the others went to bed, the modier 
said to the bear, "You can be there by the hearth, and then you will 
be safe from the cold and the had weather." As soon as day dawned 
the two children let him out, and he trotted across the snow into the 
forest. 

Henceforth the bear came every evening at the same time, laid 
himself down by die hearth, and let the children amuse themselves 
with him as much as they hked; and they got so used to him 
that the doors were never fastened until their black friend bad 
arrived. 

When spring had come and all outside was green, the bear said 
one morning to Snow-white, "Now I must go away, and cannot 
come back for the whole summer." "Where are you going, then, 
dear bear?" asked Snow-white. "I must go into the forest and 
guard my treasures from the wicked dwarfs. In the winter, when 
the earth is frozen hard, they are obliged to stay below and cannot 
work their way through; but now, when the sun has thawed and 
warmed the earth, they break through it, and come out to pry and 
steal; and what once gets into their hands, and in thar caves, does 
not easily see daylight again." 

Snow-white was quite sorry for his going away, and as she un- 
bolted the door for him, and the bear was hurrying out, he caught 
against the bolt and a piece of his hairy coat was torn o3, and it 
seemed 10 Snow-while as if she had seen gold shining through it, 
but she was not sure about it. The bear ran away quickly, and was 
soon out of sight behind the trees. 

A shon time afterwards the mother sent her children into the 
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forest to get fire-wood. There they found a big tree which lay fi 
on the ground, and close by the trunk something was jui 
backwards and forwards in the grass, but they could not make out 
what it was. When they came nearer they saw a dwarf with an 
old withered face and a snow-white beard a yard long. The ead of 
the beard was caught in a crevice of the tree, and the little fdlow 
was Jumping backwards and forwards iike a dog tied to a rope, 
and did not know what to do. 

He glared at the girls with his fiery red eyes and cried, "Why do 
you stand there? Can you not come here and help me?" "What 
are you about there, httle man?" asked Rose-red. "You stupid, pry- 
ing goosel" answered the dwarf; "I was going to spUt the tree to 
get a httle wood for cooking. The little bit oE food that one of us 
wants gets burnt up directly with thick logs; we do not swallow 
so much as you coarse, greedy folk. I had just driven the wedg« 
safely in, and everything was going as I wished; but the wretched 
wood was too smooth and suddenly sprang asunder, and tKe tree 
closed so quickly that I could not pull out my beautiful white beard; 
so now it is tight in and I cannot get away, and the silly, sleek, coilk' 
faced things laugh! Ugh! how odious you arel" 

The children tried very hard, but they could not pull the beard 
out, it was caught too fast, "1 will run and fetch some one," said 
Red-rose. "You senseless goose!" snarled the dwarf; "why should 
you fetch some one? You are already iwo loo many for rae; can 
you not think of something better?" "Don't be too impatient." said 
Snow-white, "I will help you," and she pulled her scissors out of 
her pocket, and cut off the end of tlic beard. 

As soon as the dwarf fell himself free he laid hold of a [>ag which 
lay amongst the roots of tlie tree, and which was full of gold, and 
lifted it up, grumbling to himself, "Uncouth people, to cut off a 
piece of my fine beard. Bad luck to youl" and then he swung tbc 
bag upon his back, and went off without even once looking at the 
children. 

Some time after that Snow-white and Rose-red went to catch a 
dish of fish. As they came near the brook they saw something like 
a large grasshop[icr jumping (owards the water, as if it were going 
to leap in. They ran to it and found it was the dwarf. "Where i 
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J giHog?" said Rose-red; "you surely doa't waot to go into the 
rater?" "I am not such 3 fooll" cried the dwarf; "don't you see 
that the accursed fish wants to pull me in?" The little maa had 
been silting there iishing, and unluckily the wind had twisted his 
beard with the Bshing-linc; just then a big fish bit, and (he feeble 
creature had not the strength to pull it out; the Bsh kept the upper 
hand and pulled the dwarf towards him. He held on to all the 
reeds and rushes, but it was of little good, he was forced to follow 
the movements of the fish, and was in urgent danger of being 
dragged into the water. 

The girls came just in time; they held him fast and tried to free 
his beard from the line, but all in vain, beard and Une were entangled 
fast together. Nothing was left but to bring out the scissors and 
cut the beard, whereby a small part of it was lost. 

When the dwarf saw that he screamed out, "Is th.ii civil, you toad- 
stocd, to disfigure one's face? Was ii not enough to clip off the end 
of my beard? Now you have cut of? the best part of it. I cannot 
let myself be seen by my people. 1 wish you had been made to run 
the soles ofl your shoes!" Then he took out a sack of pearls which 
^ay in the rushes, and without saying a word more he dragged it 
fcway and disappeared behind a stone. 

H It happened thai soon afterwards the mother sent the two children 

*lo the town to buy needles and thread, and laces and rit^ns. The 

road led them across a heaih upon which huge pieces of rock lay 

strewn here and there. Now they noticed a large bird hovering in 

, flying slowly round and round above them; it sank lower 

i lower, and at last settled near a rock not far off. Directly after- 

s they heard a loud, piteous cry. They ran up and saw with 

'T that the eagle had seized their old acquaintance the dwarf, 

vai going to carry him off. 

e children, full of pity, at once look tight hold of ihe little man, 
i pulled against the eagle so long that at last he let his booty go. 
t soon as the dwarf had recovered from his first fnghl he cried 
1 his ^rill voice, "Could you not have done it more carefully? 
t dragged at my brown coat so that it is all torn and full of hole*. 
I helpless clumsy creatures!'' Then he took up a sack full of 
s stones and slipped away again undier the rock into lus hole. 
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The giHs, who by this time were used to bis thuaklessness; 

their way aad did their business in the Iowa. 

As they crossed die heath ag^iin cii their way home they surptijed 
the dwarf, who had emptied out his bag oi pTixious ttooes in a 
cleaa spot, and had not thought diac any one would come there to 
laie. The evening iun shone upon the bnlliani stones; they j>iiticrod 
and sparkled with nil colours so beautifully th:u (he children nood 
P-kUI and looked at them. "Why do you stand gaping there?" criod 
"the dwarf, and his ashen-grey face became copper-red with rage. He 
was going on with his bad words when a loud growUng wa* beard, 
and a black bear came trotting towards them out of the forot. The 
dwarf sprang up in a fright, but lie could not get to his cave, ict 
the bear was already dose. Tlien in the dread of his heart 
"Dear Mr. Bear, spare me, I will give you all ray treasuri; 
the beauiifid jewels lying there! Grant me my hfe; what 

want with such a slender little fellow as I? you would not 

etween your teeth. Come, take these two wicked girls, they ate 
Bcender morsels for you, fat as young quails; for mercy's sak« eat 
them!" The bear took no heed of his words, but gave the wicked 
creature a single blow with his paw, and he did not move again. 
The girls had run away, but the bear called to them, "Saow-whtie 
and Rose-red, do not be afraid; wait, 1 will come with you." Then 
ihcy knew his voice and waited, and when he came up to ibem 
suddenly his bearskin fell oH, and he stood there a handsome 
clothed all in gold. "1 am a King's son," he said, "and 1 
witched by that wicked dwarf, who had stolen my traisiu'cs; 
had to run about the forest as a savage bear until 1 was 
his death. Now fie has got his well-deserved punishment.'' 
Snow-white was morrieil to him, and Rose-red to his hroll 
they divided between them the great treasure which the d< 
gathered together in his cave. The old mother Uvc<l peaceft 
happily with her children for many years. She took the 
trees with her, and they stood before her window, aod 
bore the naost beautiful roses, white and red. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S 

TALES 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Hams CKRIST1A^4 Andersen was born in Oden», Denmark, 
1805. He was ihe son of a poor cobbler who died when Hans wau dn 
and after a meager scfiooling he went to Copenhagen ai the age of fmv^ 
(een in ihe hope of finding employment in the theater. Here after much 
discouragement and hardship he finally found patrons who kept him 
from starving, and arranged for his regular education at the gove(nmeni'« 
expense. His liieraty career began in 1829 with his humorous exuava- 
ganM, "A Journey on Fool from Holm Canal to the East Point «L 
Amagcr," which was followed by plays, poems, and descripuoqi 
travel, and in 1835 by his first novel, "The Jmprovisalore," which « 
immediate success. In the same year he found his real fone in tf 
volume of his "Fairy Talcs" (Eventyr), but neither he nor the j 
public recognized this at first. Those critics who condescended t 
sider them at all were troubled about their lack of clear moral tea 
and their colloquial style; but children liked them from the begi 

While the Tales, added to year by year, were gradually finding tbi 
public, Andersen continued his writing of novels in his "O. T." and 
"Only a Fiddler"; of plays in his "Mulatto" and many others; of travcU 
in his "Author's Bazaar," "In Sweden," and "In Spain"; of poetry in his 
epic, "Ahasuerus," and many lyrics. His reputation spread far beyocKl 
Denmark and in the many countries he visited he was enthusiastically 
received. He died full of honors in August, 1875. 

As a man Andersen was vain and sentimental, and he suffered mote 
from his tnoriified vanity than from his actual hardships. 'Ilic stories 
which have made his name a household word he underestimated, and 
strove after a dramatic success for which he was temperamentally unfilled. 

Oddly enough, he was not particularly fond of children, though he had 
an extraordinary capacity for amusing ihem; and it was this gift that led 
a friend lo suggest his writing down the stories which he invented for 
their entertainment. Many of the tales are based on folk-lore, many are 
purely his own imaginings, but all arc told with a quaininess, huRtor, and. 
fancy ttiat have given the author a place by himself in letten. 
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THE UGLY DUCKLING 

IT WAS so glorious out in the country; it was summer; the corn-l 
fid<l5 were yellow, the oats were green, the hay had been put 
up in sucks in the green meadows, and the stork went about 
on his long ted legs, and chattered Egyptian, for this was the lan- 
guage he had learned from his good mother. All around the fields 
and meadows were great foresis, and in the midst of these forests 
lay deqi lakes. Yes, it was right glorious out in the country. In 
(he midst of the sunshine there lay an old farm, with de«p canals 
about it, and from the wall down to the water grew great burdocks, 
so high that little children could stand upright under the loftiest of 
them. It was just as wild there as in the deepest wood, and here 
sat a Ouck upon her nest; she had to hatch her ducklings; but she 
was almost tired out before the little ones came; and then she so 
seldom had visitors. The other ducks liked better to swim about 
in the canals than to run up to sit down under a burdock, and cackle 
with her. 

At last cuie egg-shell after another burst open. "PtepI PiepI" 
cried, and in all ihc eggs there were little creatures that stuck out I 
their lieadt. 

"Quackl quack!" they said; and ihey all came quacking out a 
fast as they could, looking all around them under the green leaves; ] 
and the mother let them look as much as ihey chose, for green is 
good for the eye. 

"How wide the world is!" said all the young ones, for they ocr- 
I lainly had much more room now than when they were in the eggs. 

"D'ye think this is al) the world?" said (he mother. "That stretches 
I far Kross the other side of the garden, quite into ihe parson's fidd; 
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but I have never been there yet. I hope you are all together, 
she stood up. "No, I have not all. The largest egg still li« 
How long is that to last? I am really tired o£ it." And she sat 
again. 

"Well, how goes it?" asked an old Duck who had come to 
her a visit. 

"It lasts a long time with that one egg," said the Duck 
there. "It will not burst. Now, only look at the others; are 
not the prettiest little ducks one could possibly sec? They 
hke ilieir father: the rogue, he never comes to sec me." 

"Let me see the egg which will not burst," said the old nsiBir. 
"You may be sine it is a turkey's egg. I was once cheated ia that 
way, and had much anxiety and trouble with tlie young ones, for 
they are afraid d the water. Must 1 say it to you, I could nut get 
them to venture in. 1 quacked and I clacked, but it was no use Let 
me see the egg. Yes, that's a turkey's egg. Let it lie there^ and 
the other children to swim." 

"I think I will sit on it a Uttle longer," said the Duck. *Tve 
long now that I can sit a few days more." 

"Just as you please," said the old Duck; and she went away. 

At last the great egg burst. "Piep! pi^t" said the little one, and 
crept forth. It w;is very large and very ugly. Tlie Duck looked at it. 

"It's a very large ducklijig," said she; "nnne of the others look 
like that: can it really be a turkey chick? Well, wc shall sooo 
find out. It must go into the water, even if 1 have to thrust it io 
mytetL" 

The next day, it was bright, beautiful weather; the sun shone on 
all the green trees. The Mother-Duck went down to the canal witb 
aU her family. Splasbl she jumped into the water. "Qtxack! quack!" 
she said, and one duckling after another plunged in. The waier 
do«ed over their heads, but tlxy came up in an instant, and s' 
capitally; their legs went of ihcmsclvcs, and iht7 were all in 
water. The ugly gray DuckUog swara with them. 

"No, it's Bot a turkey," said she; "look bow well it can 
fegs, and bow straight it holds hsclL Ii is my own childl On 
wtule it's quite {iretty, U one looks at it ri^Uy. Quack! qi 
oomc with mc, and I'll lead you out ituo the great world. 
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preseoc you in the duck-yard; but keep close to me, so thai oo one 
may ucad on you, and tatc care of the cats!" 

And so they came into the duck-yard. There was a temble riot 
going on in there, for two families were quarreling about an etVt 
head, and the cat got it after all. 

"Soc, that's how it goes in the world!" said the Mother-Duck; and 
she whetted her beak, for she too wanted the eel's head. "Only use 
your legs," she said. "See that you can bustle about, and bow your 
heads before the old Duck yonder. She's the grandest of all here; 
she's of Spanish blood — that's why she's so fat; and d'ye sec? she 
bos a red rag round her leg; that's something particularly line, and 
ihe greatest distinction a duck can enjoy: it signifies that one does 
not want to lose her, and that she's to be koowo by the animals 
atxl by men too. Shake yourselves — don't turn in your toes; a well- 
brought-up duck turns its toes quite out, just Uke bcher and mother, 
— »t Now bend your necks and say 'Quack!'" 

And they did so: but the other ducks round about looked at them, 
and said quite boldly, — 

"Look there! now we're to have these hanging on, as if thefe 
were not enough of us already! And — fie! — how that Duckling 
yonder looks; we won't stand that!" And one duck flew up at it, 
and bit it in the neck. 

"Let it akmci" said the mother; "it does no harm lo any one." 

"Yes, but it's too large and pccuUar," said the Duck who had 
bitten it; "and therefore it must be put down." 

"Those are pretty children that the mother has there," said the 
old Duck with the rag round her leg. "They're all pretty but that 
one; that was rather unlucky. I wish she could bear it over again." 

"Itui cannM be done, my lady," replied the Mother-Duck. "It 
is hm prttiy, but it has a really good disposition, and swims as well 
as any olbcr; yes, 1 may even say it, swims better. I think it will 
grow up preny, and l>ecome smaller in time; it has lain too long in 
the egg, and therefore is ooi properly shaped." And then the pinched 
it in the neck, and smoothed its feathers. "Moreover it ts a drake," 
she laid, "and therefore it is not (if so much consequence. I think 
hr will be very strong; he makes his way already." 

"The other ducklings are graceful enough," said the old Duck. 
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"Make yourself at home; and if you dnd aa eel's head, you tn^ 

bring it to me." 

And now ihey were at home. But the poor Duckling whicli had 
crept Ust out of the egg, and looked so ugly, was birten and pushed 
and jeered, as much by the ducks as by the chickens. 

"It is loo big!" they all said. And the turkey<ock, who had been 
born with the spurs, and therefore thought himself an emperor, 
blew himself up like a ship in full sail, and bore straight down 
upon it; then he gobbled and grew quite red in the face. The poor 
Duckling did not know where it should stand or walk; it was q 
melancholy because it looked ugly, and was the butt of the wIm 
duck- yard. 

So it went on the first day; and afterwards it became worse aoi 
worse. The poor Duckling was hunted about by every one; even 
its brothers and sisters were quite angry with it, and said, "If the 
cat would only catch you, you ugly creature!" .\nd ihe mother 
said, "If you were only far away!" And the ducks bit it, and ihe 
chickens beat it, and the girl who had to feed the poultry kicked 
at it with her foot. 

Then it ran and flew over the fence, and the little birds in I 
bushes flew up in fear. 

"That is because I am so ugly!" thought the Duckling; and it 
shut its eyes, but flew on further; and so it came out into the great 
moor, where the wild ducks lived. Here it Uy the whole night 
long; and it was weary and downcast. 

Towards morning the wild ducks flew up, and looked at t 
new companion. 

"What sort of a one are you?" they asked; and the Duckl 
turned in every direction, and bowed as well as it could. "Voti i 
remarkably ugly!" said the Wild Ducks. "Hut that is nothing to l! 
so long as you do not marry into our family." 

Poor thing! it certainly did not think of marrying, and only 
hoped to obtain leave to lie among the reeds and drink some of (bay 
swamp water. 

Thus it lay two whole days; tlien came thither two wild goescj 
properly speaking, two wild ganders. It was not long since c 
had crept out of an egg, and that's why ihcy were so saucy. 
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"Listen, comrade," jaid one of ihem. "You're so ugly that I like 
you. Will you go wiih us, and become a bird of passage? Near 
here, in another moor, there are a few sweet lovely wild geese, all 
unmarried, and all able to say 'Rap?' You've a chance o£ making 
your fortune, ugly as you are." 

"PiffI paff!" resounded through the air; and the two ganders fdl 
down dead in the swamp, and the water became blood red. "Piff! 
paffl" it sounded again, and the whole flock of wild geese rose up 
from the reeds. And then there was ajioiher report. A great hunt 
was going on. The sportsmen were lying in wait all round thr 
moor, and some were even sitting up in the branches of the trees, 
which spread far over the reeds. The blue smoke rose up like clouds 
among the d.irk trees, and was wafted far away across the water; 
and die hunting dogs came — splash, splash! — into the swamp, and 
(he rushes and the reeds bent down on every side. That was a 
fright for the poor Ducklingl It turned its head, and put it under 
its wing: but at that moment a frightful great dog stood dose by 
the Duckling. His tongue hung far out of his mouth, and his eyes 
gleamed horrible and ugly; he thrust out his nose close against the 
Duckling, showed his sharp teeth, and — splash, splashi — on be went, 
without seizing it. 

"O, Heaven be thanked!" sighed the Duckling. "I am so ugly, 
that even the dog does not like to bite mel" 

And 10 it lay quite quiet, while the shots rattled through the reeds 
and gim after gun was fired. At last, late in the day, all was still; 
but the poor Duckhng did not dare 10 rise up; it waited several 
hours before it looked round, and then hastened away out of the 
moor as fast as it could. It ran on over field and meadow; there 
was such a storm raging that it was difficult to get from one place 
to another. 

Towards evening the Duck came to a litde miserable peasant's 
hut. This hut was so dilapidated ihat it did not itself know oa 
which side it should fall; and that's why it remained sUnding. The 
storm whistled round the Duckling in such a way that the poor 
creature was obliged to sit down, to stand against ii; and the wind 
blew worse and worse. Then the Duckling noticed that one of the 
hinges of ihe door had given way, and the door hung so slaiutng 
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tli^t the Duckling could slip through the crack ioto the room; 
that IS what it did. 

Here hved a woman, with her Cat and her Hen. And the Cat^ 
whom she called Sonnie, could arch his back ;ind purr, he 
even give out sparks; but for that one bad to stroke bis fi 
wrong way. The Hen had quite tittle short legs, and ihetefo 
was called Chickabiddy Shortshanks; she laid good eggs, and ihe 
woman loved iier as her own child. 

In the morning the strange Duckling was at once noticed, and 
the Cat began to purr and the Hen to cluck. 

"What's this?" said the woman, and looked all round; but 
she could not sec well, and therefore she ilwugbt the Duckling 
was a fat duck that had strayed. "This is a rare prize!" she said. 
"Now I sh^ll have duck's eggs. I h(^ tt ii oot a drake. We must try 
that." 

And so the Duckling was admitted on trial for three weeks; but 
no eggs cajne. And the Cat was master of the house, and the Hen 
was the lady, and always Kiid "We and the woi^dl" for she thou^t 
<hey were half the world, and by far the better half. The DudJiiig 
thought one might have a different opinion, but (he Hen would 
not allow it. 

"Can you lay eggs?" she asked. 

"No." 

"Then will you hold your tongue!" 

And the Cat said, "Can you curve your back, and purr, and give 
out sparks?" 

"No." 

"Then you will please have no opinion of your own when 
folks are speaking." 

And the Duckling sat in a corner and was melancholy; then 
fresh air and the sunshine streamed in; and it was seized with tatit 
a strange k>nging to swim on the water, that it could not hdp idl- 
ing the Hen of it. 

"What are you thinking of?" cried the Hen. "You have nothiii{; 
to do, that's why you have these fancies. Lay eggs, or purr, and 
they will pass over." 

"But it is so charming to swim on the water!" satd the Duckling, 
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"so nirc&hifig to let it doK above one's head, and lo dive down 10 
the bottom." 

"Yes, thdt must be a mighty pleasure, truly," quuth the Hen. "1 
Eaitcy you must have gone crazy. Ask the Cat about it. — he's the 
cleverest aaimal I know, — ask him if he hkes lo swim on the water, 
or to dive down: 1 won't speak about myself. Ask our tnisiress. the 
old woman; no one in the world is cleverer than she. Do yau think 
she has any desire to swim, and to let the water close above her 
head?" 

"You dun'l tmderstand me," said the Duckling. 

" Wc don't understand you ? Then pray who is to understand you ^ 
You surely don't pretend to be cleverer than the Cat and the woman 
— t won't say anything o£ myselL Don't be conceited, child, and 
thank your Maker for all the kiudikess you have received. Did you 
not get into a warm room, and have you not fallen into company 
from which you may leatn something? But you are a chatterer, 
and it is not pleasant to associate with you. You may believe mc, 
I speak for your good. I tell you disagreeable tlungs, and by thai 
one ttuy always know one's true friendsl Only take care that you 
team to by eggs, or to purr, and give out sparksl" 

"I think 1 will go out into the wide world," said the DuckUiig. 

"Yes, do go," replied the Hen. 

And so the Duckling went away. It swam on the water, and 
dived, but it was slighted by every creature because of its ughncss. 

Now came the autumn. The leaves in the forest turned ydlow 
and bn>wn; the wind cauf;ht them so that they danced about, and 
up in the air it was very cold. The ck>uds hung low, heavy with 
hail and snow-Bakes, and on the fence stood the raven, crying. 
"Croakl croakl" for mere cold; yes, it was enough lo make one feel 
cold to think of ibis. The poor Uttle Duckling ccnainiy had not a 
good time. One ci/ening — die sun was just setting in his beauty — 
there came a wlwle flock of great, handsome birds out of the bushes; 
they wvre dazzhngly white, with long, flexible nt.'cks; they were 
iwaos. They uttered a \'eTy peculiar cry. spread forth their glorious 
grrat mn;;!. and iWw away from that cold region to warmer bnds, 
to fair open lakes. They mounted so high, to high! and the ugly 
OtKkliog fdi quite ttrangdy at it watched than. It (omed roiuid 
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and round in ihe water like a wheel, stretched out its d 

them, and uttered such a strange, loud cry as frightened itself. Ol 

it could not forget those beautiful, happy birds; and so soon as it 

could sec them no longer, it dived down to the very bottom, and 

when it came up again, it was quite beside itself. It knew not ibc 

name of those birds, and knew not whither they were flying; but 

it loved them more than it had ever loved any one. It was not at 

all envious of them. How could it think of wishing to possess such 

loveliness as they had? It would have been glad if only the ducks 

would have endured its company — the poor, ugly creature! 

And the winter grew cold, very cold! The Duckling was forced 
to swim about in the water, to prevent the surface from freezing 
entirely; but every night the hole in which it swam about became 
smaller and smaller. It froze so hard that the icy covering crackled 
again; and the Duckling was obliged to use its legs continually to 
prevent the hole from freezing up. At last it became exhauned, 
and by quite still, and thus froze fast into the ice. 

Early in the morning a peasant came by, and when he saw what 
had happened, he took his wooden shoe, broke the ice<rusi to pieces;, 
and carried the Duckling home to his wife. Then it came to ixtdt 
again. The children wanted to play with it; but the Duckling 
thought they wanted 10 hurt it, and in its terror lluttercd up into 
die milk-pan, so that the milk spurted down into the room. The 
which the Duckling flew down inio 
1 the meal barrel and oik again. How 
it looked theni The woman screamed, and struck at it with the 
fire-tongs; the children tumbled over one another in their effons 
to catch the Duckling; and they laughed and they screamed! — 
well it was that the door stood open, and the poor creature was able 
to slip out between the shrubs into the newly-fallen snow — there it 
lay quite extiaustrd. 

iiui ii would be too melancholy if I were to tell all the aaiery 
and care which the Duckling hod to endure in the hard winter. I( 
lay out on [he moor among the reeds, when the sun began to shine 
again and the larks to sing: it was a beautiful spring. 

Then all at once the Duckling could flap its wings: ihey beat the 
air more stroDg^y than before, and bore it strongly away; and before 
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it well knew how all this happened, it found itself to a great garden, 
where the eldcr-uecs smdt sweet, and bent their long green branches 
down to the canal thai wound through the region. O, here it was 
so beautiful, such a gbdness of springi and from the thicket came 
three glorious white swans; they rustled thar wings, and swam 
lighdy on the water. The Duckling knew the splendid creatures, 
and felt oppressed by a peculiar sadness. 

"I will fly away to theni, to the royal birds; and they will beat 
me, because I, that am so ugly, dare to come near them. But it is 
all the same. Belter be killed by Ikem than to be pursued by ducks, 
and beaten by fowls, and pushed about by the girl who takes care 
of the poultry yard, and to suffer hunger in winter!" And it flew 
out into the water, and swam towards the beautiful swans: these 
looked at it, and came sailing down upon it with outspread wings. 
"Kill me!" said the poor creature, and beat its head down upon the 
water, expecting nothing but death. But what was this that it saw 
in the clear water? U beheld its own image; and, lol it was no 
longer a dimisy dark-gray bird, ugly and hateful to look at, but a 
— swan! 

It matters nothing if one is born in a duck-yard, if one has only 
lain in a swan's egg. 

It felt quite glad at all the need and misfortune it had suffered, 
DOW it reahzcd its happiness in all the splendor that surrounded it. 
And the great swans swam round it. and stroked it with their beaks. 

Into the garden came little children, who threw bread and corn 
into the water; and tlie youngest cried, "There is a new one!" and 
the other children shouted joyously, "Yes, a new one has arrived!" 
And they clapped their hands and danced about, and ran to their 

^ father and mother; and bread and cake were thrown into the water; 
and ihcy all said. "The new one is the most beautiful of all! so young 
and handsome!" and the old swans bowed their heads before him. 
Then he felt quite ashamed, and hid his head under his wings, 
for he did not know wlut to do; he was so happy, and yet not m 
all proud. He thought how he had been persecuted and despised; 
and ru>w he heard iheni saying itiat he was the most beautiful of 
all birds. Even the cldcr-trce bent its branches straight down into 
. the water before him, and the sun shone warm and mild. Then 
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his wings rustled, he lifted his slender neck, and cried rqoi 

from the depths of his heart, — 

"1 never dreamed of so much happiness when I was the Ugljr 
Duckling!" 

THE SWINEHERD 

Theke W35 once a poor Prince; he had a kingdom thai was very 
small; still it was quite large enough to marry upon; and he wiiJied 
10 marry. 

It was certainly rather cool of him to say to the Emperor's dau^y 
ter, "Will you have me?" But so he did; for his name was renowacd 
far and wide; and there were a hundred Princesses who would have 
answered, "Thank you." But xe what she said. Now we will hear. 

By the grave of the Prince'j father there grew a rose-tree, — 3 nKW 
beautiful rose-tree; it blossomed only once in every five yean, awl 
even then bore only one flower, but that was a rose that smelt so 
sweet as 10 make one forget all cares and sorrows. 

And furthermore, the Prince had a nigbtiDgale, who could s 
in such a manner that it seemed as though all sweet melodies d 
in her Utile throat. So the Princess was to have the r 
nightingale; and they were accordingly put into large silver c 
and sent to her. 

The Emperor had them brought into a large hall, where j 
Princess was playing at "making calls," xvith the ladies of the C 
ihey never did anything else, and when she saw the c 
the presents, she clapped her hantb for joy. 

"Ah, if it vrtn but a linle pussy-cat!" exclaimed she; tlieaJ 
came the beaubfu] rose. 

"O, how prettily it is made!" said aD the coun-ladics. 

"It is more than pretty," nid the Emperor; "it is cfaamungr 

But the Princess loucbol it and was atmcut ready to cry. 

"Fie. papal" said she. "it is itoc made x all; it is luturall" 

"Fie!" cried H\ the court-Udies; "it Ls natur^ll" 

"La us see what is in the aches' casket, beftire we gti into a bad 
hittnor," pnifVMed the Emfcror. So tbe Ni^niogale came Sorih, 
and sang to dtlightlully that at first 00 ooe cdoM ay aaytltt*^ S- 
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"Suferbet eharmantf" cxc\MtasA (lie taH)»*, for tbey all used to 
ctutUT French, each one worse than her ncighbof. 

"How much the bird reminds me of the muacil box that banged 
to our blessed Empre&s!" temoiked an old Knight. "Ah yesi it is 
the very 5ame tone, the ume execution." 

"Yesl yesi" said the Emperor, and he wept like a little child. 

"I will still hope that it is not a real bird," said the Princess. 

"Yet it is a real bird," said tht«e who bad brought it. 

"TVeli, then let the bird fly," returned the Princess; and she 
positively retused to see the Prince. 

However, he was not to be discouraged; he daubed bis (ace over 
brown and black; pulkd his cap over his ears, and knocked at the 
dcxH'. 

"Good day, Emperorl" said he. "Can I bave employment at the 
palaccP" 

"O there are so many that want a place!" said the Emperor; 
"well, let me see, I want some <me to take care of the pigs, bx we 
have a great many of tlicm." 

So the PriDce was appointed 'Imperial Swineherd." He had a 
dirty litde room close by the pig-sty; and there he sat the whole day, 
and worked, tly the evening, he had made a pretty little saucepan. 
Little bcUs were hung all araund it; and when the pot was boiling, 
diete bells tinkled in the most charming manner, and played the 
oidiDclody: — 

"Ahl thou dearcA Augastmet 
AU is gooe, gone, goncl" 

Bui what was silll more curious, whoever held his finger in the 
smoke of this saucepan, immediately stnclt all the dishes that were 
cooking on every hearth in (he city: this, you aee, was soroethii^* 
quite different from the rose. 

Now the PritKcss happened to walk that way; and M-heo she 
heard the tune, she stood quite still, and scented pleased: for ilot 
could pby "Dcartst Augitsttne;" it was the only piece she knew, 
and she pbyed it with one finger. 

"TVhy, there is my picceP said the Priacos; "that Swioehcrd 
nuui certainly have been well e duca w dl Kerel Co in aiid uk him 
the price of the iiuirumaU." 
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And so one of the court-ladies must run In; however, she i 
on wooden slippers first. 

■'What will you take for the saucepan?" inquired the lady. 

"1 will have ten kisses from the Princess," said the Swinel 

"Mercy on usi" said the lady. 

"Yes, I cannot sell it (or less," said the swineherd. 

"Well, what does he say?" asked the Princess. 

"1 cannot tell you really," replied the lady; "it is too bad!" 

"Then you can whisper it!" So the lady whispered it. 

"He is an impudent fellow!" said the Princess, and she w^ 
on; but when she had gone a little way, the betis tinkled so p 

"Ah! thou dearest Augustinel 
All is gone, gone, gone!" 

"Stay," said the Princess. "Ask him if he will have ten kin 
from the ladies of my court." 

"No, thank you!" answered the swineherd: "ten kisses from the 
Princess, or I keep the saucepan myself." 

"That must not be, either!" said the Princess; "but do you all 
stand before me, that no one may sec us." 

And the court-ladies placed themselves in front of her, and spread 
out their dresses; and so the Swineherd got ten kisses, and she j 
the saucepan. 

It was dehghtful! the saucepan was kept boiling all the evei 
and the whole of the following day. They knew perfectly v/tW v 
was cooking at every fire throughout the city, from the ch; 
Iain's to the cobbler's; the coun-ladies danced, and clapped I 
hands. 

"We know who has soup and who has pancakes for dinner to 
who has cutlets, and who has eggs. How interesting!" 

And "How interesting!" said the Lord Steward's wife. 

"Yes, but keep my secret, for I am an Emperor's daughter." 

"Mercy on us," said they all. 

The Swineherd — that is to say the Prince, for no one knew itut 
he was other than an ill-favored swineherd — let noi a day pass with- 
out working at something; he at last constructed a rafde, which, 
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when it was swung round, pbyed all ihe waltzes and jig-tunes whicU 
have ever been heard since the creation of the world, 

"Ah, that is tuperbel" said the Princess when she passed by; " 
have never heard prettier compositions! Go in and a$k him thi 
price of the instrument; but 1 won't Iciss himl" 

"He will have a hundred kisses from the PrincessI" said the coun- 
lady who had been in to ask. 

"I think he is crazy!" said the Princess, and walked on; but when 
she had gone a Utile way, she slopped again. "One must encourage 
an," said she; "I am ihc Emperor's daughter. Tell him, he shall, 
as on yesterday, have ten kisses from me, and may take the rest 
from the ladies of the court." 

"OI but we should not like tliat at all!" said the court-ladies. 

"What are you muttering?" asked the Princess; "if 1 can kiss him, 
surely you c;ml Remember, 1 give you your food and wages." So 
the coim-ladies were c^ligcd to go to him again. 

"A hundred kisses from the Princess!" said he, "or else let e^xiy 
one keep his own." 

"Stand round!" said she; and all the ladies stood round her whilst] 
the kissing was going on. 

"What can be the reason for such a crowd close by the pig-sty?" 
said the Emperor, who happened j ust then to step out on the balcony. J 
He rubbed his eyes and put on his spectacles. "They are ladies o£l 
the court; there is some play going on. I must go down and see 
what they are abouti" So he pulled up his slippers at the heel, for 
he had trodden them down. 

Hch there! what a hurry he is in. 

As soon as he had got into the court-yard, he moved very softly, 
and the ladies were so much engrossed with counting the kisfes, 
thai all might go on fairly, that they did not perceive the Emperor. < 
He rocc on his tiptoes. 

"What is all this?" sAtd he, when he saw what was going on, and 
he boxed the Princess's ears with his slipper, just as the Swinehefd 
was taking the nghiy-tixth kits. 

"Off with you!" cried the Emperor, fw he was very angry; and 
both Princess and Swineherd were thrust out of the city. 
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The Prioce&s now stood and wepi, the Swineherd tcoltled; and 

the rain poured down. 

"O how miserable I ami" siiid the Princess. "If I had but i 
ried the handsome young Princel Ahl how uaTortunute I ami" 

And the Swineherd went behind a tree, washed the black-awt- 
brown color from his luce, threw oS hi& dirty clothes, and Hepped 
forth in his princely robes; he looked so noble tiiat the Frinceu could 
not help bowing before him. 

"l am come lo despise thee," said he. "Thou wouldst not have an 
honourable pnnccl diou couldst not prize the rose and the night- 
ingale, but thou wast ready to kiss the Swineherd for the nke of a 
trumpery plaything. Now thou bast thy deserts!" 

He then went back to his own Uttic kingdom, and thuL the <looi 
of his palace in her face. Now she might well sing, 

"Ah! tliou duarcst Augustinel 
All is gone, gone, goneP 



THE EMPEROR'S NEW CLOTHES 

Maf^ years ago there lived an Emperor, who was a 
fond of grand new clothes that he spent all his money upon t 
that he might be very fine. He did not care ubout his soldiers, D 
about the theatre, and only liked to drive out and show bis new 
cloihes. He had a coat for every hour of the day: and just as Uiey 
say of a king, "He is in council," so they always said of him, "The 
Emperor is in the wardrobe." 

In the grvat city in which he lived it was always very merry; everjt 
day came many strangers; one day two rogues came: they { 
tlicmselves out as weavers, and declared they could weave the (iiM 
stuff any one could imagine. Not only were their colors aod [ 
terns, ilipy s.iid, uncommonly beautiful, but the cloihes nude of i 
stud possessed the wonderful quality that they became invisible^ 
any one who was unRl for the uiBce be held, or wu incorrigi' 
stupid. 

"Those would he capita] clothesr thought ibe Emperor. "lEJ 
wure diOse, I should he able lo find out what men in my e 
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^^■te noc fo lac (be places cbey Iwvc; 1 cuuld tcU ihc clev-cf item the 
^Hsbncu. Yes, the stiiiE must be wovto for me directly)" 
• And ke gave the two rogues a grcdt AeA of cash in haod, that 

they might begin iheir work at once. 

As for ihem, they put up two looms, and pretended to be work- 
ing; but rhcy had aothing at ail on their looms. They M once 
demanded t)ie Bneu lillc and the costliest gold; this tliey pm into 
* their own pockets, and worked at the empty looms till late into the 
ight. 

"I shoutd like to know how fu they have got on with the stufT," 

lought the Emperor. Uut he felt quite uncomfortable when be 

lUght that those who were not ht for their offices could not see 

He helieved, indi^d, that he had nothing to fear for himself, 

nt yet he preferred lirst to send some one else to see how matters 

All the people in the city knew what peculiar power the 

ntff possessed, and all were anxious to see how bad or how stupid 

Kir ne^ibbors were. 

"1 will send my honest old Minister to the weavers," thought the 
"He can judge best how the stuti looks foe he has lentei 
] no one understands his office better than he." 
I Now the good old Minister went out into the hall where the two 
•;uet sat wcM-king at the empty looms. 

"Meccy 00 us!" thought the okl Minister, and he opened ht* ejret 
wkkb "1 cannot see anything at all!" But he did not say this. 

Boih tlie rogues begged bim to be so good as to cume nearer, and 
askid if be did not approve of the colors and the pattern. Then they 
pointed to the empty loom, and the [xwr dd Minister v/taa. oa 
opening bis eyes; but be could tee nothing, for there was noting 

"Mtfcyl" (bou^ be^ "can I indeed be so itiipid ? I never thought 
Ut, and not a soul must know it. Am I not fit for my odice? No, 

1 never do for me 10 tcU thai I could not see the stuff." 

I "Don't you say anything to it.'" nked one, m he went on n-caving. 

"O, it is charming — quiic enchanting!" aiuwerul ihe old Miniue*. 

t he peered ihrougb hts spectacles. "What a fine pancm, and what 

Yes, 1 shall teU the Emperor that I am very much pfeaaed 
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"Well, we are glad of that," said both the weavers; and then | 
named die colors, and explained the strange pactern. The old Mini' 
ister listened attentively, that he might be able to repeat it when 

the Emperor came. And he did so. 

Now the rogues asked for more money, and silk and gold, wbi 
they declared they wanted for weaving. They put all inlo their O 
pockets, and not a thread was put upon the loom; they continili 
to work at the empty frames as before. 

The Emperor soon sent again, dispalching another hoaesi officer 
of the court, to sec how the weaving was going on, and if the stuff 
would soon be ready. He fared just like the first: be looked and 
looked, but, as there was nothing to be seen but the empty k»ros, 

he could see nothing. 

"Is not that a pretty piece of stuff?" asked the two rogues; a 
they displayed and explained the handsome pattern which wasfl 
there at all. 

"I am not stupid!" thought the man: "it must be my good office, 
for which I am not fit. It is funny enough, but I must not let it be 
noticed." And so he praised the stuff which he did not sec, and 
expressed his pleasure at the beautiful colors and charming pattot 
"Yes, it is enchanting," he told the Emperor- 
All the people in the town were talking of the gorgeous stuff. 
Emperor wished to see it himself while it was still upon the li 
With a whole crowd of chosen men, among whom were also i 
two honest statesmen who had already been there, he went to I 
two cunning rogues, who were now weaving with might and fl 
without fibre or thread. 

"Is not that splendid?" said the two suitesmen, who had aln 
been there once. "Does not your Majesty remark the pattern and 
the colors?" And they [Xiinted to the empty loom, for they thought 
(hat the others could see the stuff. 

"What's this?" thought the Emperor. "I can sec nothing at all! 
That is terrible. Am 1 stupid? Am I not fit to be Emperor? That 
would be the most dreadful thing that could happen to mc. O, It 
is pery prenyl" he said aloud. "It has our highest approbatio 
And he ruiddcd in a contented way, and gazed at the empty li 
mid not say (hat he saw nothing. The whole suite v 
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I be bad with him looked and looked, and saw nothing, any more 
^an the rest; but, like the Emperor, they said, "Thai m pretiyl" 
and counseled him to wear the splendid new clothes for the first 
time at the great procession that wiis presently to take place. "It is 
splendid, excellemi" went from mouth to mouth. On all sides there 
teemed to be general rejoicing, and the Emperor gave the rogues 
the title of Imjjerial Court Weavers. 

The whole night before the morning on which the procession was 
to take place, the rogues were up, and kepi mure than sixteen candles 
burning. The people could see that they were hard at work, com- 
pleting the Emperor's new clothes. They pretended to take the stuff 
down from the loom; they made cuts in the air with great scissors; 
they sewed with needles without thread; and at last they said, "Now 
the clothes are ready!" 

The Emperor came himself with his noblest cavaliers; and the 
two rogues lilted up one arm as if they were holding something, 
and said, "See, here are the trousers! here is the coat! here is the 
doaki" and so on. "It is as light as a spider's web; one would think 
one bad nothing on; but that is just the beauty of it." 

"Ves," said all the cavaliers; but they could not see anything, for 
nothing was there. 

"Will your Imperial Majesty please to condescend to take off your 
clotbe«?" said the rogues; "then we will put on you the new clothes 
here in front of the great mirror." 

The Emperor took off his clothes, and the rogues pretended to 
put on him each new garment ns it was ready; and the Emperor 
turned round and round before the mirror. 
"O. how wcti they look! how capitally they fill" said alL "What 
^^hJI pattern! what colorsi That is a splendid dress!" 
^^H "Tbey are sunding outside with the canopy, which is to be borne 
^^Bbove your Majesty in (he processioni" announced the head Master 
^^Hkf the Ceremonies. 

^^H '^ell. I am ready," replied the Emperor. "Docs tt not suit roe 

^^BtreU?" And then he luraed again to the mirror, for he wanted 11 

^^"to appear as if he contcmpbtcd his adornment with great inieresi. 

The two chamberlains, who were 10 carry the train, stooped down 

'ith ibcii bands toward tbc floor, just as if they were picking up 
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the mantle; ibcn they pretended lu be holding something in the air. 

They did not dare to let it be noticed (hac they &aw nothing. 

So the Emperor went in procession under the rich canopy, 1 
every one in the streets said, "How incomparable ^re the Empi 
new clothes! what a tiain he has to his mantlel how it fits hinl^ 
No one would let it be perceived that he could see nothing, for that 
would have shown that he was not 6t for his ollice, or was very 
stupid. No clothes of the Emperor's had ever had such a success as 
these. 

"But he has nothing on!" a little child cried out at last. 

"lust hear what that innocent saysl" said the father: and I 
whispered to another what the child had said. 

"But he has nothing onl" said ihe whole people at length. 
touched the Emperor, for it seemed to him that they were t 
but he thought within himself, "I must go tluough with the pro- 
cession." And so he held himself a little higher, and the chambef> 
lains held on tighter than ever, and carried the train which did I 
exist at alL 

THE LITTLE SEA-MAID 

Far out in the sea the water is as blue as the petals of ll»c most 
beautiful corn-flower, and as clear as the purest glass. But it is very 
deep, deeper ihan any cibie will sound; many steeples must be 
placed one above the other to reach from the ground to the sitrfacc 
of the water. And down there live the sea-j)eople. 

Now, you must not believe there is nothing down there but the 
naked sand; no, — the strangest frees and plants grow there, so 
pliable in their stalks and leaves that at the least motion of t 
water tliey move just as if they had life. All fishes, great and s 
glide among the (wigs, just as here tlie birds do in the trees. Ib'b 
deepest spot of all lies the Sea-king's casde: the walls arc ot e 
and the lall, Gothic windows of the dearest amber; shells form l 
rocrf, and ihcy open and shut according as the water Bows. It looks 
lovely, for in each shell lie gleaming pearls, a single one of which 
would have great value in a queen's diadem. 

The Sea-king below there had been a widower for many years, 
while his old niotlier kept house for him. She was a clever \ 
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but proud of her rank, so %hc wore iwelve oysters on hef tail, while 
the other great people were only allowed to we^r six. Beyond thU 
sbe W2S deserving of great praise, especially because she was very 
fond of her graiul-daughtcrs, the Uttle Sea-princesses. These were 
six pretty children; hut the youngest was the most beautiful of all. 
Her skin wu as clur and as fine as a rose leaf; her eyes were as 
blue as the deepest sea; but, like all the rest, she had no feet, for ber 
body ended in a iish-taiL 

All day long they could play in the castle, down in the halls, 
where living Sowers grew out of liie walls. The great amber win- 
dows were opened, and then the fishes swam in to them, just as 
the swallows fly in to us when we open our windows; but the fishei 
■warn straight up to the Princesses, ate out of their hands, and let 
themselves be stroked. 

Outside the casde was a great garden with bright red and dark 
blue flowers; the fruit glowed like gold, and the flowers like ilantcs 
of fire; and they continually kept moving their stalks and leaves. 
The earth itself was the 6nest sand, but blue as the flame of brim< 
sione. A peculiar blue radiance lay upon everything down there; 
one wotdd have thought oneself high in the air, with the canopy d 
heavm above and aroimd, rather than at the bottom of the deep 
sea. During a calm the sun could be seen; it appeared like a purple 
Bower, from which ;ill light streamed out. 

Each of the litdc Princesses had her own little place in the garden, 
where she might dig and plant at her good pleasure. One gave her 
6awer4)ed the form of a whule; another thought it better to make 
hers like a little sea-woman: but the youngest made hers quite round, 
like the sun and had flowers which gleatned red as the sun itself. 
Sbe was a strange child, quiet and thoughtful, and when the other 
sisters made a display of the beautiful things they lud received out 
of wrecked ships, she would have nothing beyond the red flowers 
which resembled the sun, except a pretty marble statue. This was 
a figure of a charming bay, hewn nut of white clear stone, which 
had sunk down 10 the bottom of the sea from a wreck. She plaiucd 

tpink weeping willow beside this statue; the tree grew (amousty. 
id bung its fresh branches over the statue towards the blue saiuly 
Duad, where the shadow sho»-ed violet, and ctioved like tbe 
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branches themselves; it seemed as if the ends of ihe branches aud 
the roots were playing together and wished to kiss each other. 

There was no greater pleasure for her than to hear of the world 
of men above them. The old grandmother had 10 tell all she knew 
of ships and towns, of men and animals. It seemed particularly 
beautiful to her that up on the earth the (lowers shed fragrance far 
ihey had none down at the bottom of the sea, and that the trees 
\vcre green, and that the fishes which one saw there amonjj d» 
trees could sing so loud and clear that it was a pleasure to Kear 
them. What the grandmother called fishes were the little birds; 
the Princess could not understand them in any other way, for sbe 
had never seen a bird. 

"When you have reached your fifteenth year," said the grand- 
mother, "you shall have leave to rise up out of the sea, to sil on the 
rocks in the moonlight, and to see the great ships as they sail by- 
Then you will see forests and townsi" 

In the next year one of the sisters was fifteen years of age, but 
each of the others was one year younger than the next; so that the 
youngest had full five years to wait before she could come up from 
the bottom of the sea, and find how our world looked. But one 
promised to lell the others what she had seen and wliat she bad 
thought the most beautiful on the first day of her visit; for their 
grandmother could not tell them enough — there was so much about 
which they wanted information. 

No one was more anxious about these things tlian the youngest 
— just that one who had the longest time to wait, and who was 
always quiet and thoughtful. Many a night she stood by the open 
window, and looked up through the dark blue water at the fishes 
splashing wiih their fins and tails. Moon and stars she could sec; 
they certainly shone quite faintly, but through the water they looked 
much larger than they appear in our eyes. When something like a 
black cloud passed among them, she knew that it was either a whale 
swimming over her head, or a ship with many people: they ccrtatoly 
did not think that a pretty htile sea-maid was standing down below 
stretching up her white hands towards the keel of their thtpi 

Now the eldest Princess was fifteen years old, and might i~ 
up to the surface of the sea. 
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When she came back, she had a hundred things to tell,— but ihe 
finest thing, she said, was to lie in the moonshine on a sand-bank 
in the quiet sea, and to look at the neighboring coast, with the Urge 
town, where the hghts twinkled hke a hundred stars, and to hear 
the music and the noise and clamor of carriages and men, to se« 
the many church steeples, and to hear the sound of the bells. Just 
because she could not get up to these, she longed for them more 
than for anything. 

O how the youngest sister listened! and afterwards when she 
stood at the open window and looked up through the dark-blue 
water, she thought of the great city with all its bustle and noise; 
and then she thought she could hear the church bells ringing, even 
down to the depth where she was. 

In the following year, the second sister received permission to 
mount upward through the water and to swim whither she pleased. 
She rose up just as the sun was setting, and this spectacle, she said, 
was the most beautiful. The whole sky looked hke gold, and as to 
the clouds, she could not properly describe their beauty. They sailed 
away over her head, purple and violet-colored, but far quicker than 
the clouds there flew a flight of wild swans, like a long white veil, 
over the water towards where the sun stood. She swam towards 
them; but the sun sank, and the roseate hue faded on the sea and 
in the clouds. 

In the following year tlie next sister went up. She was the bold- 
est of them all, and therefore she swam up a broad stream that 
poured its waters into the sea. She saw glorious green hills clothed 
with vines; palaces and castles shone forth from amid splendid 
woods; she heard how all the birds sang; and the sun shone so warm 
ttut she was often obliged to dive under the water to cool her glow- 
ing face. In a little bay she found a whole swarm of httle mortals. 
They were quite naked, and splashed about in the water; she wanted 
to play with them, but they fled in afTright and a little black animal 
came, — it was a dog. but she had never seen a dog,— and it barked 
at bcr so terribly that she became frightened, 3nd tried to gain the 

(n sea. But she could never forget the ^rious woods, the green 
s, and the pretty children, who couM swim id the water, though 
f bad not fuh-tails. 
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The fourth sister was not so bold: she retnained out in the miiis 
of the wild sea, and declared that just there it was most bcautiiuL 
Oae could see for many miles around, and the sky above loakod 
like a bell of glass. She had seen ships, but only in the far distance— 
they looked like sea-gulls; and the funny dolphins had thrown 
somersaults, and the great whales spouted out water from thm 
nostrils, so that it looked like hundreds of fountains all around. 

Now came the turn of the fifth sister. Her birthday came u 
winter, and so she saw what the others had not seen the fin 
The sea looked quite green, and great icebergs were floatiog d 
each one separated like a pearl, she said, and yet was muchl 
than the church steeples built by men. They showed ihcr 
the strangest forms, and shone like diamonds. She had s 
self upon one of the greatest of all, and let the wind play win 
long hair; and all the sailing ships lacked about in a very f 
way beyond where she sat: but toward evening ihe sky 1 
covered with clouds, it thundered and lightened, and the black ii 
lifted the great ice-blocks high up, and let them glow in the r 
glare. On all the ships the sads were reefed, and there was fear and^ ^ 
anguish. But she sat quietly upon her floating iceberg, and s 
forked blue flashes dart into the sea. 

Each of the sisters, as she came up for the first time to the ■ 
of the water, was delighted with the new and beautiful sigl 
saw; but as they now had permission, as grown-up girls, to go 4 
ever they liked, it became indifferent to them. They wished I 
selves back again, and after a month liad elapsed they said ii 
best of all down below, for there one felt so comfortably at 1 

Many an evening hour the five sisters took one another 1 
arm and rose up in a row over the water. They had splendid 1 
mure charming than any mortal could l\ave; and when a itorfl 
approaching, so that they could apprehend that ships wold 
down, they swam on before the ships and sang lovely songs, » 
told how beautiful ii was at the bottom of the sea, and cxhorc 
sailors not to be afraid to come down. But these could not u 
stand the words, and thought it was the storm sighing: and tl 
not see the splendors below, for if the ships uink they were dm 
and came as corpses to the Sea-king's palace. 
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When the ststers thus rose up, ann in arm, in the evening time, 
through the water, the litde sister stood all alone looking after them; 
and she felt as if she must weep; but the sea-maid has no tears and 
for this reason she suffers far more acutely. 

"O if I were only fifteen years old!" said she. "I know I shall 
love the world up there very much, and the people who live and 
dwell there." 

At last she was really fifteen years old. 

"Now, you see, you are grown up," said the grandmother, the 
[>ld dowager. "Come, let me adorn you like your sisters." 

And she put a wreath of white liUes in the little maid's hair, but 
each flower was half a pearl; and the old lady let eight great oysters 
attach themselves to the Princess's tail, in token of her high rank. 

"But that hurts sol" said the little Sea-maid. 

"Yes, pride must suffer pain," replied the old lady, 

O how gbd she would have been to shake off all the tokens of 
rank and lay aside the heavy wreath! Her red flowers in the garden 
suited her better; but she could not help it. "Farewell!" she said, 
.ind then she rose, Ught and clear as a water4)ubble, up through the 
iea. 

The sun had just set when she lifted her head above the sea, but 
all the clouds still shone like roses and gold, and in the pale red 
sky the evening-stars gleamed bright and beautiful. The air was 
mild and fresh, and the sea quite calm. There lay a great ship with 
three masts; one single sail only was set, for not a breeze stirred, 
and around in the shrouds and on the yards sat the sailors. There 
was music and singing, and as the evening closed in, huttdredi of 
colored lanterns were lighted up, and looked as if the flags of every 
nation were waving in the air. The Uttic Sea-maid swam straight 
to the cabin window, and each time the sea lifted her up, she could 
look through the panes, which were clear as crystal, and see many 

»ple standing within dressed in their beM. But the handsomot 
f all was the young Prince wiih the great black eyes: he was cer- 
rinly IKK much more than sixteen ycirs old; it was his birthday, 
i that was the cause of all this feasting. The sailors were dancing 
I deck; and when the young Prince came out, more than a 
I rockcu rose into the air; they shone like day, so that the 
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little Sea-maid was quite startled, and dived under tbe water; fiui 
soon she put out her head again, and thea it seemed just as if all 
the stars of heaveo were falling down upun her. She had never 
seen such fire-works. Great suns spurted fire all around, glorious 
5ery fishes Hew up into the blue air, and everything was mirrored 
in the clear blue sea. The ship itself was so brightly lit up that every 
separate rope could he seen, and the people therefore appeared 
more plainly. O how handsome the young Prince was! 
pressed the people's hands and smiled, while the music raof 
the glorious night. 

It became late; but the little Sea-maid could not turn 
from the ship and from the beautiful Prince. The colored lanterns 
were extinguished, rockets ceased lo tly into the air, and no more 
cannons were fired; but there was a murmuring and a buzzing deep 
down in the sea; and she sat on tbe water, swaying up and down, 
so that she could look into the cabin. But as the ship got more way, 
one sail after another was spread. And now the waves rose higher, 
great clouds came up, and in the distance there was lightning. OI 
it was going to be fearful weather, therefore the sailors furled the 
sails. The great ship flew in swift career over the wild sea: the 
waters rose up like great black mountains, which wanted to roll 
over the masts; but hke a swan the ship dived into the valleys be- 
tween these high waves, and then let itself be lifted on high again. 
To the little Sea-maid this seemed merry sport, but to the sailors it 
appeared very differently. The ship groaned and creaked; the iKick 
planks were bent by the heavy blows; ilic sea broke into the ship; 
the mainmast snapped in two like a thin reed, and ihe ship lay over 
on her side, while the water rushed into the hold. Now the Uitle 
Sea-maid saw that the people were in peril; she herself was obliged 
to take care to avoid the beams and fragments of the ship which 
were floating about on the waters. One moment it was so pitch 
dark that not a single object could be descried, but when it lightened 
it became so bright diat she could distinguish every one on board. 
She looked particularly for the young Prince, and when the ship 
parted she saw him sink into the sea. Then she was very glad, for 
now he would come down to her. But then she remembered that 
people could not live in the water, and that when he got duwa ,« 
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Iter's palace he would certainly be dead. No, he must not 
she swam about among ihe beams and planks that strewed 
the surface, quite forgelting that one of them might have crushed 
her. Diving down deep under the water, she again rose high up 
;imong the waves, and in this w,iy she at last came to the Prince, 
who could scarcely swim longer in that stormy sea. His arms and 
legs began to fail him, his beautiful eyes closed, and he would have 
died had the little Sea-maid not come. She held his head up over 
the water, and then allowed the waves to carry her and him whither 
they listed. 

When the morning came the storm had passed by. Of the ship 
noi a fragment was to be seen. The sun came up red and shining 
out of the water; it was as if its beams brought back the hue of life 
to the cheeks of the Prince, but his eyes remained closed. The Sea- 
maid kissed his high, fair forehead and put back his wet hair, and 
he leemed to her to be like the marble statue in her little garden: 
she kissed him again and hoped that he might live. 

Now she saw in front of her the dry land — high blue mountains, 

on whose summits the while snow gleamed as if swans were lying 

there. Down on the coast were glorious green forests, and a build- 

ing— she could not tell wheiher it was a church or a convent — stood 

there. In its garden grew orange and citron-trees, and high palms 

waved in front of the gate. The sea formed a little bay there; it 

was quite calm, but very deep. Straight toward the rock where the 

fine white sand had been cast up, she swam with the handsome 

Prince, and laid him upon the sand, taking especial care that his 

head was raised in the warm sunshine. 

Now all the bells rang in the great white building, and many 

^noung girls came walking through the garden. Then the little Sea- 

^^paid swam fanher out between some high stones that stood up 

^Hn of the water, laid some sea-foam u|)on hrr hair and neck, xi 

^^Bwt iw one could sec her little countenance, and then she watched 

to see who would come to the poor Prince. 

In a shon time a young girl went that way. She seemed to be 
much startled, but only for a moment; ihen she brought more people, 
and the Sea-maid perceived that the Prince came back to life, and 
that he united at all around him. But he did not cast a smite at 
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her: he did not know that she had saved him. And t 

sorrowful; and when he w:is led away into the great t 

dived mournfully under the water jnd returned to her father's pobce. 

She had always been gentle and melancholy, but now she became 
much more so. Her sisters asked her what &he liad seen the tint 
time she rose up to the surface, but she would tell them mthiiij. 

Many an evening and many a morning she went up to the ptaec 
where she had left the Prince. She saw how the fruits of the garden 
grew ripe and were gathered; she saw how the snow melted 0*1 
the high mountain; but she did not see the Prince, and so she alwayi 
returned home more sorrowfid still. Then her only comfort was 
to sit in her litde garden, and to wind her arm round the beautiful 
marble statue that resembled the Prince; but ^e did not tvad hcf> 
Howers; they grew as if in a wdderness over the paths, and t 
their long leaves and stalks up into the branches of trees, 10 ^ 
became quite dark there. 

At last she could endure it no longer, and told all to one d 
sisters, and then the others heard of it too; but nobody \ 
beyond these and a few other sea-maids, who told the secret l 
intimate friends. One of these knew who the Prince W&s; 
had seen the festival on board the ship; and she anitouoced « 
he came and where his kingdom lay. 

"Come, little sister," said the other Princesses; and linking 
arms together, they rose up in a long row out of the t 
place where they knew the Prince's palace lay. 

This palace was built of a kind of bright yellow stone, wtthf 
marble staircases, one of which led direcdy down into the si 
the roof rose splendid gilt cupolas, and between the pillais 1 
surrounded the whole tiwelling, stood mari>le statues which loi 
as if they were alive. Through the clear glass in the high windi 
one looked into the glorious halls, where cosUy silk haiigiogl^ 
tapestries were hung up, and all the walls were decked with spl 
piaures so that it was a perfect delight m see ihcm. In tlie ^ 
of the greatest of these halls a great fountain plashed; iu jetC 
high up toward the glass dotnc in the ceiling, through wni 
the sun shone down upon the water and upon the lovely pUnu 
growing in the great basin. 
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Now she knew where he hved, and many an evening uid many 
'is night she spent there on (he wuier. She swam far closer 10 the 
land than any of the others would have dared lo venture; indeMJt 
she went quite up the narrow channel under the splendid marble 
balcony, which threw a broad shadow upon the water. Here she 
sat and watched the young Prince, who thought himself quite alone 
in the bright moonlight. 
Many an evening she saw him sailing, amid the sounds of mime, 
1 his costly boat with the waving flags; she peeped up through the 
I reeds, and when the wind caught her silver-white veil and 
:>ne saw it he thought it was a white swan spreading out its 
U 
Many a night when the fishermen were on the sea with their 
borches, she heard much good told of the young Prince; and she 
•joiced that she had saved his life when he was driven about, half 
tad, on the wild billows: she thought how quietly his bead had 
iltned on her bosom, and how heartily she had kissed him; but 
be knew nothing of it, and could not even dream of her. 

More and more she began to love mankind, and more and more 

she wished to be able to wander about among those whose world 

■eemed far larger than her own. For they could fly over the tea in 

ships, and mount up the high hills far above the clouds, and the 

lands they possessed stretched out in woods and fields farther than 

ber eyes could reach. There was much she wished to know, but 

bcf sisters could ctot answer all her questions; therefore she applied 

to the old grandmother; and the old lady knew the upper world, 

which she rightly called "the countries abovf the sea," very well. 

"If people are not drowned," asked the little Sea-maid, "can they 

^_^re forcveri* Do they not die as we die down here in the tear" 

^K "Yes," replied the old lady. "Tliey too must die, and their Ule 

^fc even ihoaer than ours. We can live to be (bree hundred years 

^*old, but when we erase to exist here, we are turned into foam on 

the surface of the water, and have not even a grave down here 

among those we love. We have not an immortal soul; we never 

l^^eceive aootbcr life; we are like the green sea-weed, which, when 

^^oce cut ihrough. can never bloom again. Men, an the contrary, 

^^■■ve a soul which lives forever, which lives on after the body hat 
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become dusc; it mounis up through the clear iiir, up to all the shiiv 
ing stars! As we rise up out of the waters and behold all the Undi 
of the e^rtb, so they rise up to uokuowa glorious pUces wbicb vn 
can never see." 

"Why did we not receive an immortal soul^" asked the little Sea- 
maid, sorrowfully. "I would gladly give all the hundreds of jvatt 
I have to live to be a human being only for one day, and to have a 
hope of partaking the heavenly kingdom." 

"You must not think of that," replied the old lady. "We fed 
ourselves far more happy and far belter than mankind yonder." 

"Then 1 am to die and be cast as foam upon the sea, not heating 
the music of the waves, nor seeing the pretty flowers and the red 
sun? Can ! not do anything to win an immortal soul?" 

"No!" answered the grandmother. "Only if a man were to love 
you so that you should be more to him than father or mother; if he 
should cUng to you with his every thoughi and with all his low, 
and let the priest lay his right hand in yours with a promise of faith- 
fulness here and in all eterniiy, then his soul would be impaned to 
your body, and you would receive a share of the happiness of man- 
kind. He would give a soul to ynu and yet retain his own. But that 
can never come to pass. What is considered beautiful here in the 
sea — the fish-tail— they would consider ugly on the earth: they don't 
understand it; there one must have the clumsy supports which they 
call legs, to be called beauuful." 

Then the little Sea-maid sighed and looked mournfully upon her 
fish-tail. 

"Let us be gladi" said the old lady. "Let us dance and leap in 
the three hundred years we have to live. That is certainly loiQ 
enough; after that we can rest ourselves all the better. This evening 
we shall have a court ball." 

It was a splendid sight, such as is never seen on earth. The wills 
and the ceiling of the great dancing- saloon were of thick but trans- 
parent glass. Several hundreds of huge shells, pink and gra&s-gtcetii 
stood on each side in rows, fillcil with a blue fire which lit up the 
whole hall and shone through the walls, so that the sea without 
was quite Ul up; one could sec all the innumerable fishes, great aod 
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small, swimming toward the glau walU; of some the scales gleamed 
with purple, while in others they shone Uke silver and gold. Throi 
the midst of the hail flowed a hroad stream, and on this the 
men and sea-women danced to (heir own charming songs. Si 
beautiful voices the people of the earih have not. The little 
maid sang the most sweetly of all, and the whale coun applaudi 
with hands and tails, and for a moment she fell gay in her ht 
for she knew she had the loveliest voice of all in the sea 
rarth. But soon she thought again of the world above her; she 
could not forget the cliarming Prince, or her sorrow at not having 
an immortal soul like his. Therefore she crept out of her father' 
palace, and while everything within was joy and gladness, she 
mdancholy in her Uttle garden. Then she heard the bugle 
sounding through the waters, and thought, "Now be is certaii 
sailing above, he on whom my wishes hang, and in whose hand 
should hke to lay my life's happiness. I will dare everything to w 
him and an immortal soul. While my sisters dance yonder in mj 
father's palace, 1 will go to the sea-witch of whom I have alwa] 
been so much afraid: perhaps she can counsel and help me." 

Now the little Sea-maid went out of hei garden to the foamii 
whirlpools behind which the sorceress dwelt. She had never travcll 
that way before. No flowers grew there, no sea grass; only 
tuked gray sand stretched out toward the whirlpools, where 
wnlvT rushed round like roaring mill-wheels and tore down every- 
thing it seized into the deep. Through the midst of diese rusJiing 
whirlpools she was obliged lo pass to get in to the domain of 
witch; and for a long way there was no other road but one c 
warm gushing mud: this the witch called her turf -moor. Behind 
by her house in the midst of a singular forest, in which all the trees' 
and bushes were polyps — half animals, half plants. They looked 
hke hundred-headed snakes growing up out of the earth. All the 
branches were long, shmy arms, with fingers like supple wori 
and they moved hmb by limb from the root to the farthest poim 
all that ihey could seize on in the water they held fast and did 
let it go. The lilde Sea-maid stopped in front of them quite fri 
eood; her bean beat with fear, and she was near turning back; 
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then she thought of the Prince and the human soul, and her c 
came hack again. She bound her long Hying hair closely 1 
her head, so that the polyps might not seize it. She put her I 
together on her breast and then shat forward, as a fish i 
ihiough the water, among the ugly polyps, which stretched oul 
lupple arms and lingers after her. She saw that each of t 
something it had seized with hundreds of little arms, like I 
iron bands. People who had perished at sea, and had sunk < 
down, looked forth as white skeletons from among the polyps' 
arms; ships' oars and chests chey also held iau, and skektoo^ cA 
land animals, and a little sea-woman whom they had cam 
strangled; and this seemed the most terrible of all to our] 
Princess. 

Now she came to a great marshy place in the wood, 
water-snakes rolled about, showing their ugly cream-colored fa 
In the midst of this marsh was a house built of while bones of^ 
wrecked men; there sat the Sea-witch, feeding a toad out t 
mouth, just as a person might feed a little canary-bird with sugar. 
She called the ugly fat water-snakes her Uttle chickens, and allowed t J 
them lo crawl upward and all about her. 

"1 know what you want," said the Sea-witch. "It is stupid <■ 
but you shall have your way. for it will bring you to grief, my t 
Princess. You want to get rid of your fish-tail, and to have iw 
ports instead of tt, hke those the people of the earth walk 1 
that the young Prince may f-nll in love with you, and you r 
an immortal soul." And with this the Witch laughed loud] 
disagreeably, so that the toad and the walcr-snakes tumbled i 
to the ground, where they crawled about. "You come just i: 
«iid the Witch: "after to-mwrow at sunrise 1 could not held 
until another year had gone by. I will prepare a draught for-9 
with which you must swim to bnd to-morrow bufore the sunl 
and seat yourself there .ind drink it; then your tail will shrivi 
and become what the people of the earth call legs; but it wiUJ 

you — it will seem as if you were cut with a sharp sword. All \ 

we you will declare you 10 be the prettiest human being they trMt: 
beheld. You will keep yotir graceful walk; no dancer will be able 
to move so lightly as you; but every step ^'ou take will br as if you 
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upoo sharp knives, and as it your bloud must flow. If you 
ill bear all thii, I can help you." 
"Vcsl" said the little Sea-maid, with a trembling voice; and she 

ight of the Prince and the iaimorij! soul. 
"But remember," said the Witch, "when you have once received 
human form, you can never be a sea-maid again; you can never 
D through the water to your sisters, or to your father's palace; 
id if you do not win the Prince's love, m iliai he forgeu father and 
a for your sake, is attached to you heart and soui. and teiU 
priest lo join your hands, you will nut receive an immortal soul, 
the hrst morning after he has married another your heart will 
■eak, and ytiu will become foam on the water." 
"1 will do It," said the little Sea-maid: but she became as pale as 

iK. 
"But you must pay me, too," said the Witch; "and it is not a trifle 
Ut I ask. You have the finest voice of all here at the bottom of the 
rarer; witli thar you think to enchant him; but this voice you must 
ivc to me. The best thing you possess I will have for my costly 
raught! I must gi\'e you my own blood in it, so that the draught 
Uy be as sharp as a two-edj;ed sword." 
"Bui if you take away my voice," said the litde Sea-maid, "what 

remain to me?" 

Your beautiful form," replied the Witch, "your graceful walk, 
1 your speaking eyes: with those you can take captive a human 
ut. Weil, have you lost your courage? Put out your little tongue, 
i then I will cut it oil for my payment, and then you shall have 
the strong draught." 
"It shall be so." said the little Sea-maid. 
And the Witch put on her ptw to brew the draught. 
"CUranlincs is a good thing," said she; and she cleaned out tbe 
pot with the snakes, which she tied up in a big koot; then the 
icratchcd herself, and let her bbck blood drop into iL The stream 
Rxe up in the strangest forms, enough to frighten tbe beholder. 
Every moment the Witch threw something else into the pot; and 
ivhrn it boiled tboroughJy, ihcfe was a sound like the weeping of 
aticodile. At last the draught was ready. It looked like the 
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■'There you have it," said ihe Wiich. 

And she cut olT the Utile Sea-maid's tongue, so that 1 
Princess was dumb, and could neither sing nor speak. 

She could see her father's palace. The torches were extinginihed 
in the great hall, and they were certainly sleeping within, but she 
did not dare to go to ihem, now that she was dumb and was about 
10 quit ihem forever. She felt as if her heart would burst with 
sorrow. She crept into the garden, look a flower from each bed of 
her sisters, blew a thousand kisses toward the palace, and rose op 
through the dark blue sea. 

The sun had not yet risen when she beheld the Prince's castle, 
and mounted the splendid marble staircase. The moon shone bejuti> 
fully clear. The little Sea-maid drank the burning sharp draught, 
and it seemed as if a two-edged sword went through her delicate 
body. She fell down in a swoon, and lay as if she were dead. When 
the sun shone out over the sea she awoke, and felt a sharp paio; but 
just before her stood the handsome young Prince. He fixed his coal- 
black eyes upon her, so that she cast down her own. and then she per- 
ceived that her fish-tail was gone, and that she had the prettiest pair 
of white feet a little girl could have. But she had no clothes, so she 
shrouded herself in her long hair. The Prince asked how she catiw 
there! and she looked at him mildly, but very mournfully, with her 
dark-blue eyes, for she could not speak. Then he took her by the 
hand, and led her into the casde. Each step she took was, as the 
Witch had told her, as if she had been treading on pointed needles 
and knives, but she bore it gladly. At the Prince's right hand she 
moved on, light as a soap-bubble, and he, like all the rest, wat 
astonished at her graceful, swaying movements. 

She now received splendid clothes of silk and muslin. In the castle 
she was the most beautiful creature to be seen; but she was dumb, 
and could neither sing nor sj^eak. Lovely slaves, dressed in silk and 
gold, stepped forward, and sang before the Prince and his royal 
parents; one sang more charmingly than all the rest, and the Prince 
smiled at her and clapped his hands. Then ttie little Sea-maid beca Wft'*' 
sad; she knew that she herself had sung far more sweetly, 
thought, — 
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"O! thai be only knew 1 had given away my voice forever to be 

with him!" 

Now the slave.*: danced pretty waving dances to the loveliest music; 

f then the litle Se^-maid lifted her beautiful while arms, stood on the 

lips of her toes and glided dancing over the floor as no one had yet 

danced. At each movement her beauty became more apparent, and 

her eyes spoke more directly to the heart than the song of the staves. 

All were dehghied. and es]>ecially the Prince, who called her his 

i little foundling; and she danced again and again, although every 

I time she touched ihe eanh it seemed as if she were treading upon 

I sharp knives. The Prince said that she should always remain with 

[ bim, and she received permission to sJeep on a velvet cushion before 

I his door. 

He had a page's dress made for her, that she might accompany 
him on horseback. They rode through the blooming woods, where 
the green boughs swept their shoulders, and the little birds sang in 
the fresh leaves. She climbed with the Prince up the high mountains, 
and although her delicate feet bled so that even the others could see 
it, she bughed n ii herself, and followed him until they s;iw the 
L clouds sailing beneath them, like a Hock of birds travelling to distant 
|- lands. 

At home in the Prince's castle, when the others slept at night, she 
jt on to the broad marble steps. It cooled her burning feet 
I stand in the cold sea-water, and then she thought of the dear 
mes in the deep. 

Once, in the night-time, her sisters came, arm in arm. ^adly they 
|ang as they floated above the water; and she beckoned to them, and 
they recognized her, and told her how she had grieved them all. 
^cn she visited them every night; and once she saw in the distance 
It old grandnunher, who had not been above the surface for many 
, and the Sea-king with his crown upon his head. They 
treiched out their hands toward her, but diti not venture so near the 
i as her sisters. 

)3y by day the Prince grew more fond of her. He loved her as 

e loves a dear, good child, but it never came into his head to make 

his wife; and yet she must become his wife, or she would not 
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receive an immorul sout, and would hnve to become foam c 

sea on his marriage morning. ~ 

"Do you not love me best of them all ?" the eyes of the little Sea- 
maid seemed (o say, when he took her in his arms and k'a. 
fair forehead. 

"Yes, you are the dearest to me!" said the Prince, "lor you h 
best heart of ihem all. You are the most devoted to me, an 
like a young girl whom I once saw, but whom I cert;iinly shall not 
6nd again. I was ou board a ship which was wrecked. The ^vavei 
threw me ashore near a holy temple where several young g 
formed the service. The youngest of them found me by the d 
and saved my life. 1 only saw her twice: she was the only c 
the world I could love, but you chase her picture out of my mtm 
are so like her. She belongs to the holy temple, and therefon 
good fortune has sent you to me. We will never part!" 

"Ah! he does not know that 1 saved his life," thought the I 
Sea-maid. "I carried him over the sea lo the wood where the f 
stands. 1 sat there under ihe foam and looked to see if any o 
come. I saw the beautiful girl whom he loves belter than n 
the Sea-maid sighed deeply — she could not weep, "The maidt 
longs to the holy temple," she said, "and will never c 
the world — they will meet no more. 1 am with him and a 
every day; 1 will cherish him, love him, give up my life for Ij 

But now they said that the Prince was to marry, and l 
beautiful daughter of a neighboring King was to be his * 
that was why such a beautiful ship was being prepared. The| 
was. that the Prince travelled to visit the land of the ncighl 
King, but it was done that he might see the King's daught 
great company was lo go widi liim. The little Sea-maid s 
head and smiled; she knew the Prince's thoughts far better thai 
of the others, 

"t must travel," he had said to her; "I must see the bcautifuf' 
Princess: my parents desire it, but they do not wish to compel me to_ 
bring her home as my bride. 1 cannot love her. She is not Uk 
beautiful maiden in ihe temple whom you tcsembk. If I \ 
choose a bride, I would rather choose you, my dear dumb founi 
vith the ^leaking eyes." 
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jid he kused bcr red lips and played wiih her loog hair, so due 
e dreuined of happiness Jnd of an immortal soul. 
|"Vou are not afraid of ihc sea, my dumb child!*" said be, when 
y stood on the superb ship which was to carry him to the country 
E the neighboring King: and he told her of storm and calm, of 
range fishes in the deep, and of wh.it the divers had seen there. 
PAod ^e smiled at his tales, for she knew belter than any one what 
happened at the bottom of the sea. 

In the moonlight night, when all were asleep, except the steersman 

who stood by the helm, she sat on the side of the ship gazing down 

through the clear water. She fancied she saw her father's palace. 

High on the battlements stood her old grandmother, with the silver 

crown on her heai), and looking through the rushing tide up to the 

vessel's keel. Then her sisters came forth over the water, and looked 

mournfully at her and wrung their white hands. She beckoned to 

them and smiled, and wished to tell ihem that she was well and 

H Ji^[>y; but the cabin-boy approached her and her sisters dived down, 

■ho that he thought the white objects he had seen were foam on the 

^Bntrface of the water. 

^m The next morning the ship sailed into the harbor of the neighbor- 
^Bng King's splendid city. All the church bells munded, and from the 
^Riigh lowers the trumpets were blown, while the soldiers stood there 
with flying colors and (Lishing bayonets. Each day brought some 
fesiivity with it; balls and enteriainmems followed one another; but 
the Princess was not yet there. People said she was being educated 
la a holy temple far away, where she was learning every royal virtue. 
At last she arrived. 

'I'he little Sea-maid was anxious lo see the beauty of the Princess, 
.ind was obliged to acknowledge it. A more lovely apparition she 
lud never behdd. The Princess's skin was pure and dear, and behind 
the long dark eyelashes there smiled a pair of faithful, dark-blue 

"\au are the lady who saved me when 1 lay like a corpse upoo the 

' arcl" said tlie Prince: and he folded his blushing bride to his heart. 

1, 1 am too. too happy!" he cried to the little Se>-matd. "The best 

e I could have is fulfilled. You will rejoice at nty happiness, for 

u are the most devoted to me of them all!" 
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And the little Sea-mjid kissed bis band; and it Kcmed ; 
to her as if her heart was broken, for his wedding morning * 
bring death to ber, and change her into foam on the sea. 

All the church bells were ringing, and heralds rode abou| 
streets announcing the betrothal. On every altar fragrant (mU 
burning in gorgeous lamps o£ silver. The priests swung their o 
and bride and bridegroom laid hand in hand, and received the H 
op*s blessing. The litde Sea-maid was dressed in cluth of gold, i 
held up the bride's train; but her ears heard nothing of the tesiive 
music, her eye marked not the holy ceremony; she thought of d 
night of her death, and of all that she had lost in this world. 

On the same evening the bride and bridegroom went on boardj 
ship. The cannon roared, all the flags waved; In the tnJdst < 
ship a costly tent of gold and purple, with the most beau) 
cushions, had been set up, and there the married pair were to si 
the cool, still night. 

The sails swelled in the wind, and the ship glided smoothly and 
lightly over the clear sea. When it grew dark, colored lamps were 
lighted and the sailors danced merry dances on deck. The little 
Sea-maid tlioughi of the first time when she had risen up out of the 
sea, and beheld a similar scene of splendor and joy; and she joined 
m the whirling dance, and flitted on as the s\v'allow flits away when 
he is pursued; and all shouted and admired her, for she had danced 
so prettily. Her delicate feet were cut as if with knives, but she did 
not feel it, for her heart was wounded far more painfully. She knew 
this was the last evening on which she should see him for whom she 
had left her friends and her home, and had given up her beautiful 
voice, and had suffered unlieard-of pains every day, while he wai 
utterly unconscious of all. It was the last evening she should breathe 
ihe s.ime air with him, and behold the starry sky and the deep sea; 
and everlasting night without thought or dream awaited her, for 
she had no soul, and could win none. And everything was merri- 
ment and gladness on the ship till past midnight, and she bughcd 
and danceti with thoughts of death in her heart. Tlic Prince kissed 
his beautiful bride, and she played with his raven hair, and hand in 
hand they went to re« in the splendid tent. It became quiet on the 
ship; only the helmsman stood by the helm, and the little Sc;i-maid 
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ined her white arms upon the bulwark and gazed out toward tlie 
east for the morning dawn — the first ray, she knew, would kill her. 
Then she saw her sisters rising out of the Hood; they were pale, like 
herself; their long, beautiful fiair no longer waved in the wind; it 
had been cut off. 

"We have given it to the witch, that we might bring you help, so 
that you may not die to-night. She has given us a knife; here it is — 
lookl how sharpl Before the sun rises you must thrust it into the 
heart of the Prince, and when the warm blood fails upon your feet 
they will grow together again into a fish-tail, and you will become a 
sea-tnaid again, and coine back to us, and live your three bund/ed 
years before you become dead salt sea-foam. Make haste! He or 
you must die before tfie sun risesi Our old grandmother mourns so 
chat her while hair has fallen ofT, as ours did under the witchs 
scissors. tuU the Prince and come back! Make hasiel Do you see 
that red streak in the sky? In a few minutes the sun will rise, and 
you must die!" 

And they gave a very mournful sigh, and vanished beneath the 
waves. The little Sea-maid drew back the curtain from the tent, and 
saw the beautiful bride lying with her head on the Prince's breast; 
aiv! slie bent down and kissed his brow, and gazed up at the sky 
where the morning red was gleamiiig brighter and brighter; then 
she looked at the sharp knife, and again fixed her eyei upon the 
Prince, who in his sleep murmured his bride's name. She only was 
in his thoughts, and the knife trembled in the Sea-maids hand. 
But then she flung it far away into ihc waves— ihcy gleamed red 
where it fell, and it seemed as if drops of blood spurted up out of the 
water. Once more she looked with half-extinguished eyes upon the 
PritKe; then she threw herself from the ship into the sea, and felt 
her fraioe dissolving inio foam. 

Now the sun rose up out of the sea. The rays fell mild and warm 
upoo the cold sea-foam, and the little Sea-maid felt nothing of death. 
She uw the bright sun, and over her head sailed hundreds of 
glorKKii ethereal beings — she could see them through tlie white sails 
of the ship and the red clouds of the sky; their speech was melody, 
but of such a spiritual kind that no human car could hear it, just at 
00 human eye could sec tlicm; without wingi they floated through 
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the air. The little Sea-maid found that she had a (nime like i 

and was rising more and more out of the ioara. ' 

"Whither am I going?" she asked; and her voice sounded Uke that 
of other beings, so spiritual, that no earthly music could be aim- 
pared to it. 

"To the daughters of the airl" replied the others. "A sea-maid has 
□o immortal soul, and can never gain one, except she win the love 
of a mortal. Her eternal existence depends upon the power of 
another. The daughters of the air have likewise no immortal soul, 
but they can make themselves one through good deeds. We fi 
ihe hot countries, where the close, pestilent air kills men, and d 
we bring coolness. We disperse the fragrance of the flowers thi 
the air, and spread refreshment and health. After we have S 
for three hundred years to accomplish all die good we can I 
about, we receive an immortal soul, and take part in the < 
happiness of men. You, poor little Sea-maid, have striven witb | 
whole hean after the goal we piusue; you have suffered audi 
dured; you have by good works raised yourself to the 
of spirits, and can gain an immortal soul after three huoi 
years." 

And the httle Sea-maid lifted her glorified eyes toward Cod's ■ 
and for the first time she felt them fill with tears. On the ship tj 
was again life and noise. She saw the Prince and his bride searchii^ 
for her; then they looked mournfully at the pearly foam, as if iheiy 
knew that she had thrown herself into the waves. Invisible, she 
kissed the forehead of the bride, fanned the Prince, and mounted 
with the other children of the air on the rosy cloud which floated 
through the ether. After three hundred years we shall thuj f 
into Paradise I 

"And we may even get there sooner," whispered a daughter a 
air. "Invisibly we float into the houses of men where childre 
and for every day on which we find a good child that brings fi 
its parents and deserves their love, our time of probation is shoi 
The child does not know when we fly through the room; and n 
wc smile with (oy at the child's conduct, a year is counted off front 
the three hundred; but when we see a naughty or a wicked child, 
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e shed tears of grief, and for every tear a day h added tu our time 
E trial." 

THE ELFIN MOUND 
iL large lizards were running quickly into the cleft of an 
; they could understand each other perfectly, for they all 
le lizard language. 

"What a noise there is in the old Elfin mound!" said one of the 
Lizards. "What 3 rumbling and upruarl For two nights 1 have 
not been able to close my eyes, and might just as well have had a 
toothache, for then 1 certainly should not have slept." 

"There is a something going on there," said the other Lizard. 
"They let the mound stand on four red poles till the crowing of the 
cock, to have it thoroughly aired; and the Elhn damsels have leariu 
itew dances, in which there is some sumping. A something is going 
on, I'm sure." 

"Yes; 1 have spoken to an earth-worm of my acquaintance," said 
the third Lizard. "The Earth-worm came direct from the mound, 
where day and night he had been rummaging about in the ground. 
He had heard a good deal; for he can see nothing, poor wretch, but 
eavesdropping and listening he understands to perfection. Visilon 
are expected at the Elfin mound; visitors of rank, but wlio they were, 
the Earth-worm cither would not or could not say. All the Jacks-o'- 
tbe-Iamtern have been ordered to prepare a procession by torch-light; 
and all the silver and gold, of which there is plenty in the Elfin 
tnound. will be polished and laid in the moonshine." 

"But who can the strangers be?" said all the Lizards. "What 
caa be going on? Linen! what a humming and buzringl" 

At the same insuni the Ellin mound opened, and an elderly Elfin 
damsel, without a back, but for I he rest very rcspeaably dressed, 
came tripping forth. It was the old Elfin King's housekeeper; Ae 
was distantly related to him, and wore an amber bean on her fore- 
head. Her f«t w«rc $0 nimble — trip— trap — trip — irapl — bow she 
skipped along, right away 10 the moot to the Nighl-ravco. 

*Tou will be invited to the Elfin mound, and that tonight." said 
she. "But would you not do us a great favor, and take charge of the 
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The old EUin King had his goldea crown po&died widi powdocd 
■lace-pendL It was the peodl of the bead-scholar; and to obcain dib 
one is very dlAcuh for ibe Elfin King. 

They bung up the curtains in the bedchamber, and fa stened t] 
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with adder spitde. There was, indeed, a humming and a buzzing 
in the Elfin moundl 

"Now we must per£urae the place with singed hair and pigs' 
bristles; and then I think I shall have done my share of the business," 
said (he licde Elfin damsel. 

"Dear papa," said the least of the daughters, "shall 1 now know 
who the high visitors are?" 

"Well then," said he, "1 suppose I must tell you. Two of my 
daughters are to show themselves oS, tn order (o get married. Two 
will certainly be married. The aged Mountain Elf of Norway, who 
lives in the old Dovrc-field, and possesses many craggy casUes, and 
3 gold-mine too,— which is a better thing than one imagines, — is 
coming here with his two sons; and they are to choose themselves 
wives. The hoary Elf is an honest old Norwegian, merry and 
straightforward. I have known him since many a long day, when 
we drank together to better acquaintance and good fellowship. He 
came here to fetch his wife, — she is dead now,— who was the daugh- 
ter of the Rock-king. O, how I long to see the old northern Elf! His 
sons, people say, are coarse, blustering fellows; but maybe one 
wrongs them, and when older, they will improve." 

"And when will they come?" asked his daughter. 

"That depends on wind and weather," said the Elfin King. "They 
travel economically; ihey will come here by water. I wish they 
would go through Sweden ; but the old gcnUeman has no inclination 
that way. He does not keep pace with the time, and that I can't 
bear." 

At the same moment two Jackvo'-the-lantern came hopping in, one 
Easier than the other, and for that reason one was Bnt. 

"They're coming! they're comingl" cried they. 

"Give me my crown; and let me stand in tlie moonshine," said the 
Elfio King. 

The daughters held up their long shawls and bowed to the 
earth. 

There stood the hoary Mountain EJf, with a crown of hardened 
I icicles and polished fir<ones on his head, and wrapped up in a man- 
I lie of fur arKl boots of the same. His sons, on the contrary, went 
Iwitfa open throats, for ilwy disdained the cold. 
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"Is that a mound?" asked the lesser ai the jxiuihs, pointing 10 
Elfin-home. "In Norway we call such a thing a bole." 

"Boy," said the father, "a mound rises upward, and a hole goes 
inward. Have you no eyes in your head?" 

Now they went into the Elfin mound, where there was very choice 
company, certainly; and had come together with such speed, one 
might have thought they had been borne diither on the breeze; how- 
ever, the arrangements for every one were neat and pretty. The sea- 
folk sat at table in large water-buds; and they said they felt just as if 
they were at home. All observed good manners at the tabic, except 
the two Utile Norwegian Mountain Elves, who put thdr feet on 
the board, for they thought that all they did was becoming. 

"Take your feet away from the plates," said the old fUf; and then 
they obeyed, although not immediately. They tickled the ladies fWX( 
them with fir<ones; then they pulled oH their boors, to be more M 
ease, and gnve them lo the ladies to hold for them; but their father 
was very diflereni. He told about the proud Norwegian rocks, and 
of the water-falls, which, covered with foam, dashed downwards, 
raging and roaring hke thunder; he told about the salmon, that leaps 
up against the falling waters, when the Spirit of the flood (Jays on 
her golden harp. He related about the clear winter nights, wboi the 
bells on the sledges jingle, and the youths run with flaming torches 
over ihe smooth ice, which is so transparent that they could see bow 
aArighicd the fishes were beneath their feet. He, indeed, could re- 
count so that one saw and heard the things he described; when, 
huzza' all of a sudden, the old Elf gave one of the Elfin damsdt a 
smacking kiss; and yet ihey were not even distantly rdated. 

The Elfin maidens were now to dance, simple as well as stamping 
dances; and then came the most difficult one of all, ihe so-called 
"Dance out of the dance." Confound it! their legs grew » long, one 
did not know which was the beginning nor which was the end: one 
could not distinguish legs from arms; all was twirling about tn the 
air like sawdust; and they went whizzing round to such a degree 
that the Skeleton Horse grew quite «ck, and was obliged to leave 
the table. 

"Brrrrrr said the gray-headed Elf; "that's a regular Hi^iland 
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ig, as it's called. But what cao they do besides spioning about like 
hirlwind?" 

'That you shall see," said the Klag, calhng the youngest of Us 
daughters. She was as delicate and f;iir as mcxinlighl, and was the 
daintiest of all the sisters. She put a white wand in her mouth, and 
vanished. That was her an. 

But the old Mountain Elf said, "This was an art he should not at 
■U like in his wife, nor did he think his sons would either." 

The other could walk beside her own self, as tliough she had a 
•badow, which is a thing Elves never have. 

The third one's talent was of a very di/Terent kind ; she had learned 
in the brewery of die Wiich of the Moor, and she knew how to lard 
Idcr-wood with glow-worms. 

"She would make a good housewife," s;iid the Mountain Elf, 
inking, for he did not at all hkc drinking so much. 
Then came the fourth Elfin maiden; she had a large golden harp, 
id when she touched the first string, everybody lifted up the left 
for the Elves are all lefi-sided; and when she touched the next, 
vrybody was forced to do whatever she pleased. 
"That is a dangerous damsel," said the Mountain Elf; but both his 
ms wcQt out of the Elfin mound, for they were tired of IL 
"What can tlie next daughter do?" asked the old Elf. 
"I have learned to love the Norwegians," said she; "and I will not 
KUny unless I can go to Norway." 

But the youngest of the sisters whispered into the old ElTs ear, "She 
Inly says that, because she has heard in an old Norwegian rhyme, 
hat wlien even the world is at an end, the rocks of Norway will 
tind firm: and that's the reason she wanu to go there, for she is 
[reatly afraid of death." 
"Ha, bol" said the old Elf; "that's the way the wind blows, is it? 
ut what can the seventh and last do?" 

"The uxth comes before the seventh," said the Eldn King, for 
B knew bow to count; but ihe sixth at first would not come 



"] can do mthiitg except tell people the truth." said she. "^o one 
■bout tote, and I have enough to do to get my thnud ready." 



Now caoie the *r«cnii and laK. And wltac coold die do? She 
could uU at tnaof fxTf-tila a Ak thoat. 

'Here are 1D7 fire bagen," laid ibe old Moootain EIL Toe each 
one tcfl me a Mofy." 

And the Elfin maiden took bold o£ him by the mui, simI he 
Iaiq[faed till hewaialmog cbolced; and when ^k came 10 the finger 
that wore a golden ring, juii ai if it knew thai roaorimoof was gois^ 
on, the old £11 uid, "Hold fast what ;ou have! The hand is yoiml 
I will take you myjclf to wife!" 

And the Elfin nuiden uid thai the fairy-tale to the ring-fif^er 
and to the little finger were waruiog. 

"O, well hear them in winter," said the old Elf; "aiKl ^x>ut the 
fir-tree too, and about the bircb, and the gifts of the wood-nymphs, 
and about the crackling frost. You shall have opporaniines enough 
of telling stories, for no one understands that yoDder. And there we 
will M in our rocky dwelling, where (he pioe-torch is burning, and 
where we drink mead out of the golden boms of the old Norwegian 
kings; I got some as a present from the Water-qnrit. And when we 
are nning so together, Garbo will come to pay us a visit, and be 
will sing to you all the songs of the mountain maidens. How merry 
we shall be! The salmon will leap in the waterfall, and dash against 
the walls of rock; but he will not be able to come in to us, after alll 
Yes, yes; one leads a happy, comfortable life in dear old Norway! 
But where are the boys?" 

Where were they ? Why, they were running about the fields, blow- 
ing out the willso"-the-wisp that were coming quite orderly to I 
a procession with torches. 

"Whai's all this harum-scarum about?" said the old Elf. "1 1 
taken 3 step-mother for you; methinks now you may choose a v 
too." 

But they said they liked speechifying and boon companionsli 
better, and had no taste for matrimony; and so they made speechi 
tossed off their glasses, and turned them topsy-turvy, to show t 
they were quite empty. They then pulled off their coats, and lay^ 
down on the table to sleep. But the old Elf danced round the room 
with his young bride, and exchanged boots with her; for that is 
much more genteel than exchanging rings. 
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"The cock is crowing!" said the elderly damsd who attended to 
ihc housekeeping. "We must now boh the shuners, lest the suD 
should spoil our complexions." 

And then the mound closed. The Lizards ran about and up and 
down the clefi tree and one said to the other, "How much I like the 
old Mountain Elfl" 

"I like the merry boys better," said the Earlh-worm; but then he 
could not see, poor wretchi 

THE WILD SWANS 

Far away, where the swallows fly when our winter comex on, lived] 
a King who had eleven sons, and one daughter named £liza. The 
eleven broihers were Princes, and each went to school with a star on 
his breast and his sword by his side. They wrote with pencils o( 
diamond upon slates of gold, and learned by heart just as well as 
they read; one could see directly that they were Princes. Their sis- 
ter £Uu sat upon a htcle siool of plate-glass, .itid had a picture-book 
which had been bought for the value of half a kingdom. 

O, the children were particularly well off; but it was not always 
remain so. 

Their father, who was king of the whole country, married a bad 
Queen who did not love the poor children at all. On the very fit; 
day they could notice this. In the whole palace there was p-cal 
feasting, and the children were playing there. Tlien guests came; bi 
instead of the children receiving, as they had been accustomed to do, 
all the spare cake and all the roasted apples they only had some .sand 
given them in a tea-cup. and were told that they might nuke bcUe^'e 
that was something good. 

The next week the Queen took the little sister EUza into the 
coimtry, to a peasant and his wife: and but a short time had elapsed. 
before she told the King so many falsehoods about the poor Princi 
that he did not trouble himself any more about them. 

"Fly out into the \s-(irld and get your own living," said the wicki 
Queen. '*Fly like great birds without a voice." 

But she could not nuke it to bad for them as she had intended, 
for ihey became deven nugnificent wild swans. With a strange 
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they flew om of the palace windows, far over the park and i 

the wood. 

Il was yet quite early morning when they came by the place 
where their sister Eliza lay asleep in the peasant's room. Here tbey 
hovered over the roof, turned their long necks, and flapped their 
wings; but no one heard or saw it. They were obliged to fly on, 
high up toward the clouds, far away into the wide world; there they 
flew into a great dark wood, which stretched away to the sea-shore. 

Poor hitle Ehza stood in the peasant's room and played with a 
green leaf, for she had no other playthings. And she pricked a hole 
in the leaf, and looked through it up at the sun, and it seemed to 
her that she saw her brothers' clear eyes; each time the warm sun 
shone upon her cheeks she thought of all the kisses they had given 
her. 

Each day passed just like the rest. When the wind swept through 
the great rose-hedges outside the house, it seemed to whisper to 
them, "What can be more beautiful than you?" But the roses shook 
their heads, and answered, "EUzal" And when the old woman sat 
in front of her door on Sunday and read in her hymn-book, the 
wind turned the leaves and said to the book, "Who can be more 
pious than you?" and the hymn-book said, "Eliza!" And what the 
rose-bushes and the hymn-book said was the simple truth. 

When she was fifteen years old, she was to go home. And when 
the Queen saw how beautiful she was, she became spiteful, and filled 
with hatred toward her. She would have been glad to change her 
into a wild swan, hke her brothers, but she did not dare to do so at 
once, because the K.ing wished to see his daughter. 

Early in the morning the Queen went into the bath, which was 
built of white marble, and decked with soft cushions and the most 
splendid tapestry; and she took three toads and kissed them, and 
said to the first, — 

"Sit upon Eliza's head when she comes into the bath, that she may 
become as stupid as you. Seat yourself upon her forehead," she said 
to (he second, "that she may become as ugly as you. and her father 
may not know her. Rest on her heart," she whispered to the third, 
"that she may receive an evil mind and suffer pain from it," 

Then she put the toads into the clear water, which at once as- 
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green color; and uUing Eliza, caused her to uiuiress ani) 
the water. And while Eliza dived, one of the toads sat 
hair, and the K*cond on her forehead, and die third on her 
btu she did Dot seem to notice it; and as soon as she rose, 
:'ce red poppies were floating on the water. If the crcaiurei had 
t been poisoitoui, and if the witch had not kissed them, they 
Ktiuld have been changed into red roses. But at atiy rate they be- 
came flowers, because they had rested on the girl's head, and fore- 
bead, and heart. She was too good and innocent for sorcery to have 
)wcr over her. 

When the wicked Queen saw that, she ruUied Eliza with walnut 
juicc, so that the girl became dark brown, and smeared a hurtful 
lintment on lier face, and let her beautiful hair bang in confuiioa. 
t was quite impossible to recognize the pretty Eliza. 

When her father saw her he was much shocked, and declared this 

(■as not his daughter. No one but the yard dog and the swallows 

rould recognize her; but they were poor animals who had noilung 

say in ihc matter. 

Then poor Eliza wept, and thought of her eleven brothers who 

'cte all away. Sorro^vfully she crept out of the castle, and walked 

" day over field and moor till she came into the great wood. She 

did not know whither she wished to go, only she felt very downcast, 

attd longed for her brothers: they had ceriainly been, Uke herself, 

thrust forth into the world, and she would seek for tbem and find 

■cm. 

She had been only a short time in the wood when the night f^; 
she quite lost the path, therefore she lay down upon tlic soft moss, 
irayed her evening prayer, and leaned her head against the stump 
if a tree. Deep silence reigned around, the air was mild, and in the 
jrass and in the moss gleamed like a green fire hundreds of glow- 
uorms; when she lightly touched one of tlie iwigs with her hand, the 
aning insects fell down upon her Uke shooting stars. 
The whole night long she dreamed uf her brothers. They were 
children again playing together, writing with their diammid petKiU 
Upon their golden itaiet, and l(x>ktng at the beautiful picturtsbouk 
Ukrhidb had cou half a kingdom. But on the slates they were not 
Wiitijig, as they bad been aaitttotned to do, tines and letters, bu tl 
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brave deeds t!iey had done, and all they had seen aad experienced; 
and in the picture-book everything was alive — the birds sang, and 
the people went out of the book and spoke with Eliza and her 
brothers. But when the leaf was turned, they jumped back again 
directly, so that there should be no confusion. 

When she awoke tlie sun was already standing high. She could 
certainly not see it, for the lofiy trees spread their branches far and 
wide above her. But the rays played there above like a gauzy veil, 
there was a fragrance from the fresh verdure, and the birds almost 
perched upon her shoulders. She heard the plashing o£ water: it 
was from a number of springs all flowing into a lake which had the 
most delightful sandy bottom. It was surrounded by thick growing 
bushes, but at one part the stags had made a brge opening, and here 
Eliza went down to the water. The lake was so clear, that if the 
wind had not stirred the branches and the bushes, so that they 
moved, one would have thought they were painted upon the depths 
of the lake, so clearly was every leaf mirrored, whether the sun 
shone upon it or whether it lay in shadow. 

When Eliza saw her own face she was terrified — so brown and 
ugly was she; but when she wetted her little hand and rubbed her 
eyes and her forehead, the white skin gleamed forth again. Then 
she undressed and went down into the fresh water: a more beautiful 
king's daughter than she was could not be found in the world. And 
when she had dressed herself again and plaited her long hair, she 
went to the bubbling spring, drank out of the hollow o£ her hand, 
and then wandered into the wood, not knowing whiiher she went. 
She thought of her dear brothers, and knew that Heaven would 
certainly not forsake her. It is God who lets the wild apples grow, 
to satisfy the hungry. He showed her a wild apple-tree, with the 
bougiis bending under the weight of the fruit. Here she took her 
midday meal, placing props under the boughs, and then went into 
the darkest part of the forest. There it was so still that she could 
hear her own footsteps, as well as the rustling of every dry leaf which 
bent under her feet. Not one bird was to be seen, not one ray of sun- 
light could find its way through the great dark boughs of the trees; 
the lofty trunks stood so close together that when she looked before 
her it appeared as chough she were surrounded by sets of palings 
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one behind the other. O, here was a solitude such as she had never 
before known! 

The night came on quite dark. Not a single glow-worm now 
gleamed in the grass. Sorrowfully she by down lo sleep. Then it 
seemed to her as if the branches of the trees parted above her head, 
and mild eyes of angels looked down upon her from on high. 

When the morning came, she did not know if it had really been 

) or if she had dreamed iL 

She went a few sieps forward, and then she met an old woman 
with berries in her basket, and the old woman gave her a few of ■ 
tiiem. Eliza asked the dame if she had not seen eleven Princes riding 
through the wood. 

'No," rephed die old woman, "but yesterday I saw eleven 
swans swimming in the river close by, with golden crowns on their 
heads." 

And she led Eliza a short distance farther, to a declivity, and at 
die foot of the slo[)e a little river wound its way. The trees on its 
margin stretched their long leafy branches across toward each other, 
and where their lutural growth would not allow them to come to- 
gether the roou had been torn out of the ground, and bung, inter- 
mingled witli the branches, over the water. 

Eliu said farewell to the old woman, and went beside the river to 
the place where the stream flowed out to the great open ocean. 

The whole glorious sea lay before the yoimg girl's eyes, but not 
one sail appeared upon its surface, and tiot a boat was to be seeiL 
How was she to proceed ? She looked at the inniunerable little peb- 
bles on the shore; tlie water had worn them all round. Glass, iron- 
■lones, everything that was there, had received its shape from the 
water, which was much softer than even her delicate hand. 

It rolls on unweariedly, and thus what is hard becomes smooth. 
I will be just as unwearied. Thaaks for your lesson, you clear rolling 
waves; my hean tells me that one day you will lead me to my dear 



On the foam-covered sea-grass lay eleven white swan feathers, 1 
vhkh she collcocd iruo a buncli. Drops of water were upon them — t 
irluther (hey were dew-drops or tears nobody could tell. Solitary 
[ waa there on the strand, but ibe did not fed it, for the sea showed 
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continual changes — more ia a few hours ttian the lovely lakes c 
produce in a whole year. Tlien a great black cloud came. It seemed 
as if the sea would say, "I can look angry too;" and then the wind 
blew and the waves turned their white side outward. But when the 
clouds gleamed red and the winds slept, the sea looked like a rtne 
leaf; sometimes it became green, sometimes while. But however 
quietly it might rest, there was still a sUght motion on the shore; 
the water rose gently like the breast of a sleeping child. 

When the sun was just about to set, EUza saw eleven wild swaoi, 
with crowns on their heads, flying toward the land: they swept 
along one after the other, so that they looked like a long white band. 
Then Eliza descended the slope and hid herself behind a bush. The 
swans alighted near her and flapped ihcir great white wings, 

As soon as the sim had disappeared beneath the water, the swaoi' 
feathers fell off, and eleven handsome Princes, Eliza's brothers, stood 
there. She uttered a loud cry, for although they were grcady altcredi 
she knew and felt that ii must be they. And she sprang into their 
arms and called them by their names; and the Princes felt supremely 
happy when they saw their litde sister again; and they knew her, 
though she was now tall and beautiful. They smiled and wept; and 
soon they understood how cruel their step-mother had been to ihem 
all. 

"We brothers," said the eldest, "fly about as wild swans as long 
as the sun is in the sky, but directly it sinks down we receive our 
human form again. Therefore we must always lake care that we 
have a resting-place for our feet when the sun sets, for if at that 
moment we were flying up toward the clouds, we should sink dtnvn 
into the deep as men. We do not dwell here; there hes a land just 
as fair as this beyond the sea. But [he wny thither is long; we must 
cross the great sea, and on our path there is no island where we could 
pass the night, only a little rock stands forth in the midst o£ the 
waves; it is but just large enough for us to rest upon it close to each 
other. If the sea is rough, the foam spurts far over us, but we 
thank God for the rock. There we pass the night in our human 
form ; but for this rock we could never visit our beloved nadve land, 
for we require two of the longest days in the year for our iourney. 
Only cHKc in each year is it granted 10 lu to visit our borne. For 
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I days we may stay here and fly over the great wood, from 
whence we can see the palace in which we were born, and in which 
our father bves, and iKe high chureh tower, beneath whose sliade 
our mother lies buried. Here it seems to u5 a^ though the bushes and 
trees were our relatives; here the wild horses career across the steppe, 
ai we have seen them do 10 our childhood; here the charcoal-burner 
lings the old songs to which we danced as children; here is our 
faiher-Und; hither we feel ourselves drawn, and here we have found 
you, our dear little sister. Two days more we may stay here; then 
we must away across the sea to a glorious land, but which is not our 
native land. How can we bear you away ? for we have neither ship 
nor boat." 

"In what way can I release you?" asked ihe aster; and they con- 
vtrstd nearly the whole night, only slumbering for a few hours. 

She was awakened by (he rustling of the swans' wings above her 
be«L Her brothers were again enchanted, and they flew in wide 
ciirles and at last far away; but one of them, the youngest, remained 
behind, and the swan laid his head in her lap, and she stroked his 
wings; and the whole day they remained together. Towards evening 
At others came back, and, when the sun had gone down, they stood 
there in their own shapes. 

"To-morrow we fiy far away from here, and cannot come back 
Uiitit a whole year has gone by. But we cannot leave you thusi 
Have you cour.tge to come with us? My arm is strong enough to 
cany you in the wood; and should not all our wings be »rong 
eoougfa to (ly with you over the sea?" 

"Yec, take me with you," said Eliza. 
^ The whole night they were occupied in maving a net of the 
t willow bark and tough reeds; and it was great and stroog. 

D this DM Eliza lay down; and whea the sun rose, and her brothets 
e changed into wild swans, tbcy seized the net nnth their beaks, 
I Bew with their beloved sister, who was still asleqi, high up 
s the clouds. The sunbeams fell exactly upon her face, so otw 
of the swans Bew over her head, that his bioad wings might over- 
shadow her. 

They were far away bixn the shore when Eliza awoke: she was 
itiD dreaming, n strange did it appear to her to be carried hi^ 
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through the air and over the sea. By her side lay a branchl 
beautiful ripe berries, and a bundle of sweet-tasting roots.f 
youngest of the brothers had collected them and placed thcml 
for her. She smiled at him thankfully, for she recognized hima 
\vas who Aew over her and shaded her with his wings. 

They were so high that the greatest ship they descried t 
them seemed like a white sea-guH lying upon the waters. A great 
cloud stood behind them — it was a perfect mountain; and upon it 
Eliza saw her own shadow and those of the eleven swans; there they 
(lew on, gigantic in size. Here was a picture, a more splendid one 
than she had ever yet seen. But as the sun rose higher and the cloud 
was left farther behind them, the floating, shadowy images vanished 
away. 

The whole day they flew onward through the atr, hke a whirring 
arrow, but their flight was slower than it was wont to be, for they 
had their sister to carry. Bad weather came on; ihe evening drew 
near; Eliza looked anxiously at the setting sun, for the lonely rock 
in the ocean could not be seen. It seemed to her as if the swans beat 
the air more strongly with their wings. AJas! she was the cause that 
ihey did not advance fast enough. When the sun went down, they 
must become men and fall into the sea and drown. Then she prayed 
a prayer from the depths of her heart; but still she could descry no 
rock. The dark clouds came nearer in a great, black, threatening 
body, roUing forward like a mass of lead, and the lightning burn 
forth, flash upon flash. 

Now the sun just touched the margin of the sea. Eliza's heart 
trembled. Then the swans daned downward so swiftly that she 
thought they were falling, but they paused again. The sun was half 
hidden below the water. And now for the first time she saw the 
little rock beneath her, and it looked no larger ihan a seal might 
look, thrusting his head forth from the water. The sun sank very 
fast; at last it appeared only like a star; and then her foot touched 
the firm land. The sun was extinguished like the bst spark in a 
piece of burned paper; her brothers were standing around her, arm 
in arm, but there was not more than just enough room for her and 
for them. The sea beat against the rock and went over her like small 
rain; the sky glowed in continual dre, and peal on peal the thunder 
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rolled; but sister and brothers held each other by the hand and sang 
psalms froni which they gained comfort and courage. 

In the morning twilight the air was pure and calm. As soon as 
the sun rose the swans (lew away with Eliza from the island. The sea 
still fan high, and when they soared up aloft the white foam looked 
like millions of while swans swimming upon the water. 

When the sun mounted higher, Eliza saw before her, half floating 
in the air, a mountainous country with shining masses of ice on its 
water, and in the midst of it rose a castle, apparently a mile long, with 
row above row of elegant columns, while beneath waved the palm 
woods and bright flowers as large as milt-whecls. She asked if this 
was the country to which they were bound, but the swans shook thar 
heads, for what she beheld was the gorgeous, cvcr<hanging palace 
of Fata Morgana, and into this they might bring no human being. 
As Eliza gazed at it, mountains, wtxxls, and castle fell down, and 
twenty proud churches, all nearly alike, with high towers and 
pointed windows, stood before them. She fancied she heard the 
organs sounding, but it was the sea she heard. When she was quite 
near the churches they changed to a fleet sailing beneath her, but 
wbcn she looked down it was only a sea-mist gliding over the ocean. 
Thus she had a continual change before her eyes, till at last she saw 
ihe real land to which they were bound. There arose the most glori- 
ous blue mountains, with cedar forests, dties, and palaces. Long be- 
fore the sun went down she sat on the rock, in front of a great cave 
ovcfgrown with delicate green trailing plants looking Uke em- 
broidered carpets. 

"Now we shall see what you will dream of here to-night," said the 
youngest brother; and he showed her to her bed-chamber. 

"Heaven grant that 1 may dream of a way to release you," she 
replied. 

And this thought possessed her mightily, and she prayed ardently 
for help; yes, even in her sleep she continued to pray. Then it 
teemed to her as if she were flying high in the air to the cloudy 
palace of Fata Morgana; and the fairy came out to meet her, beauti- 
ful and radiant; and yet the fairy was quite like the old woman 

' D bjd given her ihe berries in the wood, and had told her of tl 
I with golden crowoi on their heads. 
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"Your brothers can be released," said she. "But have yoa courage 
and perseverance P Certainly, water is softer than your delicate 
hands, and yet it changes the shape of stones; but it £eels not the 
pain that your fingers will feel; it has no heart, and cannot suRet 
the agony and torment you will have to endure. Do you sec the tting- 
Ing-nettle which I hold in my hand ? Many of the same kind grow 
around the cave in which you sleep: those only, and those thai grow 
upon church-yard graves, are serviceable, — remember that. Those 
you must pluck, though they will burn your hands into blisters. 
Break these nettles to pieces with your feet, and you will have fiax; 
of this you muse plait and weave eleven shirts of mail with long 
sleeves: throw these over the eleven swans, and the charm will be 
broken. But recollect well, from the moment you begin this work 
until it is finished, even though it should take years to accompli^ 
you must not speak. I'he first word you utter will pierce your 
brothers' hearts like a deadly dagger. Their lives hang on yoor 
tongue. Remember all this!" 

And she touched her hand with the nettle; it was like a burning 
fire, and Eliza woke with the smart. It was broad daylight; and 
dose by the spot where she had slept lay a nettle like the one she hod-- 
seen in her dream. She fell upon her knees and prayed gi " " 
and went forth from the cive to begin her work. 

With her delicate hands she groped among the ugly nettles, 
stung like fire, burning great blisters on her arms and hands; bi 
thought she would bear it gladly if she could only release her dear 
brothers. Then she bruised every nettle with her bare feet and pLutad 
the green flax. 

When the sun had set her brothers came, and they were Fi 
when they found her dumb. They thought it was somi 
of their wicked stepmother's; but when they saw her hands, 
understood what she was doing for their sake, ;ind the youngest 
brother wept. And where his tears dropped she felt no more pains, 
and the burning blisters vanished. 

She paued the night al her work, for she could not sleep till she 
had dehvcred her dear brothers. The whole of the following day, 
while the swam were away, sJie sat in solitude, but never had time 
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Bown K> quickly wrth her as dow. One %h.in of mall wa& already 
finished, and now she began iKe second. 

Then a huniing-liorn sounded jjnong (he hills, and she was struck 
with fear. The noise came nearer and nearer; she heard the barking 
dogs, and timidly she fled into the cave, bound into a bundle ihe 
nctdes she had collected and prepared, and sat upon the bundle. 

Iramediaicly a great dog came bounding out of the ravine, and then 
another, and another; they barked loudly, ran back, and then came 
again. Only a few minutes had passed before all the huntsmen 
stood before the cave, and the liandsomest of them was the King 
of the country. He came forward to Eliza, for be bad never 
seen a more beautiful maiden. 

"How did you come hither, you delightful child?" he asked. 

Eliza shook her head, for she might not speak — it would cost 
her brothers their deliverance and their lives. And she bid her 
hands under her apron, so that the King might not see what she 
was suffering. 

"Corac with me," said he. "You cannot stop here. If you are as 
good as you are beautiful, I will dress you in velvet and silk, and 
place the golden crown on your head, and you shall dwell in my 
richest castle, and rule." 

And then he lifted her on bis horse. She wept and wrung her 
hands; but ihc King said: — 

"I only wish for your happiness; one day you will tbank me for 
this." 

And then he galloped away among the mountains with her on his 
hone, and the hunters galloped at their heeb. 

When the sun went down, the fair, regal city by before them, 
wrth its churches and cupolas; and the King led her into the castle, 
where great fountains plashed in the lofty marble halls, and where 
walls and ceilings were covered with glorious piaures. But she had 
no eyes for all this — she only wept and mourned. Passively die lei 
the woman put royal robes upon her, and weave pearb in her hair, 
' draw dainty gloves over her blistered 6ngers. 

When she stood there in full array, she was dazzlingly beautiful, 
9 that the court bowed deeper than ever. And the King chose her 
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for his bride, although the Archbishop shook his head and whispered 
that the beauteous, fresh maid was certainly a witch, who bUnded 
the eyes and led astray the heart of the Kitig. 

But the King gave no ear to this, but ordered that the muuc 
should sound, and the cosdiest dishes should be served, and the most 
beauteous maidens should dance before them. And she was led 
through fragrant gardens into gorgeous halls; but never a smile 
came upon her lips or shone in her eyes; there she stood, a picture of 
grief. Then the King opened a little chamber close by, where she 
was to sleep. This chamber was decked with splendid green tapes- 
try, and completely resembled the cave in which she had been. On 
the floor lay the bundle of flax which she had prepared from the 
nettles, and under the ceiUng hung the shirt of mail she had com- 
pleted. All these things one of the huntsmen had brought with him 



"Here you may dream yourself back in your former home," said 
the King. "Here is the work which occupied you there, and now, 
in the midst of all your splendor, it will amuse you to think of that 
time." 

When Eliza saw this that lay so near her heart, a smile played 
round her mouth and the crimson blood came back into her cheeks. 
She thought of her brothers' deliverance, and kissed the King's hand; 
and he pressed her to his heart, and caused the marriage feast to be 
announced by all the church bells. The beautiful dumb girl out of 
the wood was to become the Queen of the country. 

Then the Archbishop whispered evil words into the King's ear, 
but they did not sink into the King's heart. The marriage would 
take place; the Archbishop himself was obliged to place the crown 
on her head, and with wicked spite he pressed the narrow circlet so 
lightly upon her brow that it pained her. But a heavier ring lay close 
around her heart— sorrow for her brothers; she did not feel the 
bodily pain. Her mouth was dumb, for a single word would cost her 
brothers their lives, but her eyes glowed with love for the kind, hand- 
some King, who did everything to rejoice her. She loved him with 
her whole heart, more and more every day. O that she had been 
able to confide in him and to tell him of her grief! But she was com- 
pelled to be dumb, and to Hnish her work in silence. Therefoie 
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e crept away from his side, and went quietly into t' 
chamber which was decorated like the cave, and wove one shin 
of mail after another. When she began the seventh she had no 
ftuleft. 

She knew that in the church-yard nettles were growing tliat she 
could use; but she must pick them herself, and how was she to go out 
there? 

"O, what is the pain in my fingers to the torment my heart en- 
dures?" thought she. "1 must venture it, and help will cot be 
denied me I" 

With a trembling heart, as though the deed she purposed doing 
had been evil, she crept into the garden in the moonlight night, and 
went through the lanes and through the deserted streets to the 
church-yard. There, on one of the broadest tombstones, she saw 
sitting a circle of lamias. These hideous wretches took oil their 
ragged garments, as if they were going to bathe; then with their 
skinny fingers they clawed open the fresh graves, and with fiendish 
greed they snatched up the corpses and ate the flesh. Eliza was 
obhged to pass close by them, and they fastened their evil glances 
upon her; but she prayed silently, and collected the burning nettles, 
and carried them into the castle. 

Only one person had seen her, and that was the Archbishop. He 
was awoke while others slept. Now he felt sure his opinion was 
correct, that all was not as it should be with the Queen; she was a 
witch, and thus she had bewitched the King and the whole people. 

In secret he told the King what he had seen and what he feared; 
and when the hard words came from his tongue, tlie pictures of 
■aims in the cathedral shook their heads, as though they could have 
said, "It is not sol Eliza is innocent!" But the .\fchhishop inter- 
preted this differently — he thought ihcy won bearing witness against 
her, and shaking their heads at her sinfulness. Then two heavy 
lean rolled down the King's checks; he went home with doubt in 
bis heart, and at night pretended to he asleep; but no quiet sleep 
c a me upon his eyes, for he noticed EIiza got up. Every night she 
did this, and each time he followed her silently, and saw bow she 
(fisappeared from her chamber. 

From day to day his face became darker. Eliza saw it, but did 
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not understand the reason; but it frightened her — and what d 
not suffer in her heart for her brothers? Her hot tears flowed upon 
the royal velvet and purple; they lay there like sparkling diamonds 
and all who saw the splendor wished they were queens. In the 
mean time she had almost finished her work. Only one shirt of 
mail was still to be completed, but she had no flax left, and not a 
single nettle. Once more, for the last time, therefore, she must go 
to the church-yard, only to pluck a few handfuls. She thought with 
terror of this solitary wandering and of the horrible lanuas, but her 
will was firm as her trust in Providence. 

Eliza went 00, but the King and the Archbishop followed her. 
They saw her vanish into the church-yard through the wicket-gate; 
and when they drew near, the lamias were sitting upon the tomb- 
stone as Eliza had seen them; and the King turned aside, for be 
fancied her among them, whose head had rested against his breast 
that very evening, 

"The people must condemn her," said he. 

And the people condemned her to suffer death by fire. 

Out of the gorgeous regal halls she was led into a dark, damp 
cell, where the wind whistled through the grated window; instead 
of velvet and silk they gave her the bundle of nettles which she had 
collected; on this she could lay her head; and the hard, burning 
coats of mail which she had woven were to be her coverlet. But 
nothing could have been given her that she liked better. She resumed 
her work and prayed. Without, the street boys were singing 
jeering songs about her, and not a soul comforted her with a kind 
word. 

But toward evening there came the whirring of a swan's wings 
close by the grating — it was the youngest of her brothers. He had 
found his sister, and she sobbed aloud with joy, though she knew 
that the approaching night would probably be the last she had to live. 
But now the work was almost finished, and her brothers were here. 

Now came the Archbishop, to stay with her in her last hour, 
for he had promised the King to do so. And she shook her head, 
and with looks and gestures she begged him to depart, for in this 
night she must finish her work, or else all would be in vain, all her 
rs, her pain, and her sleepless nights. The Archbishop v 
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uttering evil words against h 
cenl, and continued her work. 

It was still twilight; not till an hour afterward would the sun rise. 
And ihe eleven brothers stood at the castle gate, and demanded to be 
brought before the King. Thai cuuld noc be, they were told, for it 
was still almost night; the King was asleep, and might not be dis- 
turbed. They begged, they threaiened, and the sentries came, yes, 
even the King himself came oui, and asked what was the meaning 
of this. At that moment the sun rose, .ind no more were the 
brothers to be seen, but eleven wild swans flew away over the castle. 

Ail the people came flocking out at the town gate, for they ^vanied 
to sec the wiich burned. An old horse drew the cart on which she 
sat. They had put upon her a garment of co.irse sackcloth. Her 
[oveiy hair hung loose about her beautiful head; her cheeks were 
as pale as death; and her lips moved silendy, whde her fingers 
were engaged with the green flax. Even on the way to death she did 
not interrupt the work she had begun; the ten shirts of mail lay at 
her feet, and she wrought at the eleventh. The mob derided her. 

"Look at the red witch, how she mutters! She has no hymn-book 
in bcf hand; no, there she sits with her ugly sorcery — tear it in a 
thousand pieces!" 

And they all pressed upon her, and wanted to tear up the shiru 
of mail. Then eleven wild swans c^me tlying up, and sat round about 
her on the cart, and beat with their wings; and the mob gav« way 
bdore them, terrified. 

"That is a sign from HeavenI She is certainly innocent!" whis- 
pered many. But they did not dare to say it aloud. 

Now the executioner seized her by the hand; then she hastily 
threw the eleven shirts over the swans, and immediately eleven 
handsome Princes stood there. But the youngest had a swan's wing 

isiead o( an arm, for a sleeve was wanting to bis shirt — she had doc 
|uitc finished it. 

"Now I may speak!" she said. "I am innoccntl" 

.^nd the people who saw what happened bowed befofe her as 
before a laini; but she sank Ufelett into her brothers' arms, such aa 
effect had suspense, anguish, and pain had upon her. 

"Yes, she is innocent," said the eldett brother. 
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And now he told everything that had taken place; and while he 
^ke a fragrance arose as of a million of roses, for every piece of 
fagot in the pile had taken root and was sending forth shcx>ts; and 
a fragrant hedge stood there, tall and great, covered with red roses, 
and at the top a flower, white and shining, gleaming Uke a star. 
This flower the King plucked and placed in Eliza's bosom; and she 
arose with peace and happiness in her heart. 

And all the church bells rang of themselves, and the birds came 
in great flocks. And back to the castle went such a marriage- 
procession as no King had ever seen. 

THE GARDEN OF PARADISE 

Once there was a King's son. No one had so many and so beaud- 
fiil books as he; everything that had happened in this world he could 
read there, and could see pictures of ii all in lovely copper-plates. 
Of every people, and of every land he could get intelligence; but 
there was not a word to tell where the Garden of Paradise could be 
found, and it was just that of which he thought most. 

His grandmother had told him, when he was quite little, but was 
to begin to go to school, that every flower in this Paradise Garden 
was a delicate cake, and the pistils contained the choicest wine; on 
one of the flowers history was written, and on another geography 
or tables, so that one had only to eat cake, and one knew a lesson; 
and the more one ate, the more history, geography, or tables did 
one learn. 

At that time he believed this. But when he became a bigger boy, 
and learned more and became wiser, he understood well that the 
splendor in the Garden of Paradise must be of quite a different kind. 

"O, why did Eve pluck from the Tree of Knowledge? Why did 
Adam eat the forbidden fruit? If I had been he, it would never 
have happened — then sin would never have come into the world." 

That he said then, and he still said it when he was seventeen years 
old. The Garden of Paradise hlled all his thoughts. 

One day he walked in the wood. He was walking quite alone, 
for that was his greatest pleasure. The evening came, and the clouds 
gathered together; rain streamed down as if the sky were one a 
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river from which the water was pouring; it was dark as it usually is 
3! night in the deefKst well. Ohen he slipped on the smooth grass, 
often he fell over the smooth stones which peered up out of the wet. 
rocky ground. Everything was soaked with water, and there was not 
a dry thread on the poor Prince. He was obliged to climb over 
great blocks of stone, where the waicr spurted from the thick moss. 
He was nearly fainting. Then he heard a strange rushing, and saw 
before him a great illuminated cave. In the midst of it burned a Bre 
so large that a stag might have been roasted at it. And this was in 
faa being done. A glorious deer had been stuck, horns and all, upon 
a spit, and was turning slowly between two felled pine trunks. An 
elderly woman, large and strongly built, looking tike a disguised 
man, sat by the fire, into which she threw one piece o£ wood after 
another. 

"Come nearer!" said she. "Sit down by the fire and dry your 
clothes." 

"There's a great draught here!" said the Prince; and he sat down 
on the ground. 

"That will be worse when my sons come home," replied ihe 
Woman. "You are here in the Cavern of the Winds, and my sons 
are the four Winds of the world; can you imderstand that?" 

"Where are your sons?" asked the Prince. 

"It is diiBcult to answer when stupid questions are asked," said the 
Wofnao. "My sons do business on their own account. They play at 
shuttlecock with the cbuds up yonder in the King's hall." 

And she pointed upwards. 

"O, indcedl" said the Prince. "But you speak rather grullly, by 
the way, and are not so mild as the women I generally see about mc." 

"Yes, ihey have most Ukcly nothing else to dol I must be hard, tf 
I want to keep my sons in order; but I can do it, though they are 
obstinate fellows. Do you see the four sacks hanging there by the 
wall? They are just as frightened of those .is you used to be of the 
rod stuck beltind the glass. I can bend the lads together, I tell you, 
and then I pop than into the bag; we don't make any cefcmony. 
There they sit, and may not wander about again until I think fit to 
allow them. But here comes one of them." 

It was the Nonh Wind, who rushed in with piercing cold; gn-at 
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hailstones skipped about on the floor, and snow-flakes fli ._, 

about. He was dressed in a jacket and trousers of bear-skin; a c^* 
of seal-skin was drawn down over his ears; long icicles hung on bis 
beard, and one hailstone after another rolled from the coUar 
jacket. 

"Do not go so near the fire directly," said the Prince; "you 
get your hands and face frost-bitten." 

"Frost-bitten?" repeated ihe North Wind, and he laughed aloildl 
"Cold is exaaly what rejoices me mosti But what kind of little 
tailor art thou? How did you Bnd your way into the Cavern 
Winds?" 

"He is my guest," interposed the old Woman, "and if you'l 
satisfied with this explanation you may go into the sack; 
understand me?" 

You see that was the right way; and now the North Wind told 
whence he came, and where he had been for almost a month. 

"1 come from the Polar Sea," said he; "I have been in the bear's icy 
land with the walrus hunters. 1 sat and slept on the helm when they 
went away from the North Cape, and when I awoke, now and 
the storm-bird flew round my legs. That's a comical bird! He 
a sharp clap with his wings, and then holds them quite stiU 
shoots along in full career." 

"Don't be ttm long-winded," said the Mother of the Winds, 
so you came to the Bear's Island?" 

"It is very beautiful there. There's a floor for dancing on as 
a plate. Half-thawed snow, with a little moss, sharp stones, an^ 
skeletons of walruses and polar bears lie around, and likewise gigan* 
tic arms and legs of a rusty green color. One would have thought 
the sun had never shone there. I blew a little upon the mist, so itut 
one could see the hut; it was a house buih of wreck-wood and 
covered with walrus-skins — the fleshy side turned outwards. It was 
full of green and red, and on the roof sat 3 live polar bear who was 
growling. I went to the shore to look after btrds'-nests, and taw the 
unfledged nestlings screaming nnd opening their beaks; then I blew 
down into thdr thousand throats, and taught them to shut ibeir 
mouths. Farther on the huge walruses were splashing like gre^. 
maggots with jngs* heads, and leeib an ell longl" 
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"You teil your story well, my son," taid the old Lady, 
waters when I hear youl" 

"Then the hunting begani The harpoon was hurled into ihe 
walrus's breast, so tliat a smoking stream of blood spurted Uke a 
fountain over the ice. When 1 thought of my sport, 1 blew, and let 
my sailing ships, the big icd>eTgs, crash the boats between them. O, 
bow [he people whistled and how they cried! but 1 whistled louder 
than they. They were obliged to throw the dead walruses and their 
cliests and tackle out upon the ice. I shook the snow-flakes over them, 
and let them drive south in their crushed boats with their booty to 
taste salt-water. They'll never come to Bear's Island againl" 

"Then you have ckine a wicked thing!" said the Mother of the 
Winds. 

"What good I have done others may tell," replied he. **Bul here 
oomes a brother from the west. ! like him best of all : he tastes <^ the 
ata and brings a delicious coolness with htm." 

"Is that little Zq>hyrP" asked the Prince. 

"Yes, certainly, that is little Zephyr," replied the old Woman. 
"But he is not litdc. Years ago he was a pretty hoy, but that's past 1 
now." 

He looked hke a wild man, but he had a broad-brimmed hat on, to j 
save his face. In his hand he held a club of mahogany, hewn in llie 
American mahogany forests. It was no iriAc. 

"Where do you come from?" said his mother. 

*"Oiu of the forest wilderness," said he, "where the water-tnake \ 
lies in the wet grass, and the people don't seem to be wanted." 

"What were you doing there?" 

"I looked into the deepest river, and watched how it rushed down 
from the rocks, and turned to spray, and shot up toward the clouds 
to carry the rainbow. 1 taw tlie wild buiTalo swimming in the 
stream, but the stream carried him away. He drifted with the Aock 
oi wild ducks that Aew up where the water fc^ down in a cataract. 
The buflalo had to go down it! That pleased me, and 1 blew a storm, 
m that aiKicnt trees were split up into splinters)" 

"And have you done nothing else?" asked the old Dame. 

"I have thrown totncriiiulti in the Savannahs: 1 have stroked the ' 
wild horses and shaken the cocoa-nut palms. Yes, yes, I have stories 
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lo tell! But one must not tell all one knows. You know that, i 

Lady," 

And he kissed his mother so roughly that she almost tumbled 
over. He was a terribly wild young fellowl 

Now came the South Wind, with a turban on and flying Bedouin's 
cloak, 

"It's terribly cold out herel" cried he, and threw some more wood 
on the (ire. "One can feel that the North Wind came first."' 

"It's so hot that one could roast a Polar bear here." said the North 
Wind. 

"You're a Polar bear yourself," retorted the South Wind. 

"Do you want to be put in the lack.^" asked the old Dame. "Sit 
upon the stone yonder and tell me where you have been." 

"In Africa, mother," he answered. "1 was nut hunting the lion 
with the Hottentots in the land of the KaiErs. Grass grows there in 
the plains, green as an olive. There the ostrich ran races with rac, 
but I am swifter than he, I came into the desert where the yellow 
sand lies: it looks there like the bottom of the sea. I met a caravan. 
The people were killing their last camel Co get water to drink, but it 
was very htde they got. The sun burned above and the sand below. 
The outspread deserts had no bounds. Then I rolled in the fine loose 
sand, and whirled it up in great pillars. That was a dance! You 
should have seen how the dromedary stood there terrified, and the 
merchant drew the caftan over his head, He threw himself down 
before me, as before Allah, his God. Now they are buried — a pyra- 
mid of sand covers them all. When I some day blow that away, the 
sun will bleach the white bones; then travellers may see that men 
have been there before ihcra. Otherwise, one would not beUe\'e 
that, in the desert!" 

"So you have done nothing but evil!" exclaimed the Mother. 
"March into the sack!" 

And before he was aware, she had seized the South Wind round 
the body, and popped him into the bag. He rolled about on the floor; 
but she sat on the sack, and then he had to keep quiet. 

"Those arc lively boys of yours," said the Prince. 

"Yes," she repUed, "and I know how to punidi them! Here comes 
the fourth!" 
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Thai was ihe Easi Wind, who came dressed hke a Chinaman. 
"Ol do you come from that region?" said the mother. "I thought 
you had been in the Garden of Paradise." 

"I don't fly there till to-morrow," said (he East Wind. "It will be 
a hundred years to-morrow since 1 was there. 1 come from China 
now, where I danced around the porcelain tower till all the bdls 
jingled again! In the streets the olHcials were being thrashed: the 
bamboos were broken upon their shoulders, yet they were high 
people, from the first to the ninth grade. They cried, 'Many thanks, 
my paternal benefactor!' but it did not come from their hearts. And 
1 rang the bells and s.ing 'Tsing, Tsang, tiul'" 

"You are foohsh," said the old Dame. "It is a good thing (hat 
you are going into the Garden of Patadite to-morrow, that always 
helps on your education. Drink bravely out of the spring of wisdom, 
and bring home a little boitleful for me." 

"Tli.it 1 will do," said the East Wind. "But why have you clapped 
my brother South in the bag? Out with himt He shall tell me 
^ about the Phcenix bird, for about that bird the Princess in the Gat- 
I den of Paradise always wants lo hear, when I pay my visit every 
1 hundredth year. Open the sack, then >'ou shall be my sweetest of 
mothers, and I will give you two pockeisful of tea, green and fresh 
at I plucked it at the place where it grew!" 
"Well, for the sake of the tea, and because you are my darling 
^^ boy, I will open the sack." 

^^m She did so, and ibe South Wind crept out, but he looked quite 

^^Kdowncast, because the strange Prince had seen his disgrace. 

^^1 "There you have a palm-leaf for the Princess," said the South 

^^■Wind. "This palm-leaf was given me by the Phcenix bird, the only 

^^Bone who is in the world. With his i>eak he has scratchetl u(xin it a 

^^* de*cripl!on of atl the hundred years he has lived. Now she may 

read herself how the Phtenix bird set fire to her nest, and sat upon 

it, and was burned to death like a Hindoo's widow. How the dry 

braiKltes crackled! What a smoke and a steam there wasi At last 

everything burst into a flame, and the old Phccnix turned to ahey 

but her egg lay red-hot in the fire; it burst with a great bang, and 

^^_ ihe young one flew ouL Now this young one U ruler over all the 

^^■urdt, and the only Phoenix in the world. It has bitten a hole in th« 
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palm-leaf I have given you. That is a greeting to the Princess." 

"Let us have something to eat," said the Mother of the Winds. 

And now they all saL down to eat of the roasted deer. The 
Prince sat beside the East Wind, and they soon became good 
friends. 

"Just lell me," said the Prince, "what Princess is that about whom 
there is so much talk herei* and where does the Garden of Paradise 
lie?" 

"Ho, ho!" said the East Wind, "do you want to go there? Well, 
then, fly to-morrow with me! But 1 must tell you, however, that 
no man has been there since the time of Adam and Eve. You have 
read of them in your Bible histories?" 

"Yes," said the Prince, 

"When they were driven away, the Garden of Paradise sank into 
the earth; but it kept warm its sunshine, its mild air, and all its 
splendor. The Queen of the Fairies lives there, and there lies the 
Island of Happiness, where death never comes, and where it is beau- 
tiful. Sit upon my back to-morrow, and I will take you with me; 
I think it can very well be done. But now leave off talking, for I 

And then they all went to rest. 

In the early morning the Prince awoke, and was not a little 
astonished to 6nd himself high above the clouds. He was sitting on 
the back of the East Wind, who was faithfully holding him; they 
were so high in the air that the woods and Belds, rivers and lakes, 
looked as if they were painted on a map below them. 

"Good morning!" said the East Wind. "You might very well 
sleep a little longer, for there is not much to be seen on the fiat 
country under us, unless you care to count the churches. They stand 
hke dots of chalk on the green carpet." 

What he called green carpet was field and meadow. 

"It was rude of me not to say good-by to your mother and youi 
brothers," said the Prince. 

"When one is asleep, one must be excused," replied the East Wind. 

And then they flew on faster than ever. One could hear them in 
the tops of the trees, for when they passed over them the leaves and 
twigs rustled; one could hear them on the sea and on the lakes, for 
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when they flew by the water rose highet, and the great ships bowed 
themselves toward the water like swimming swans. 

Towjrd evening, when it became dark, the great towas looked 
charming, for lights were burning tieliiw, here and there; it was 
just as when one has lighted a piece ot paper, and sees aJl the little 
sparks which vanish one after another. And the Prince dapped his 
hands; but the East Wind begged him to let that be, and rather to 
hold fast, otherwise he might easily fall down and get caught on a 
church spire. 

The eagle in the dark woods flew lightly, but the E:ist Wind flew 
more lightly still. The Cossack on his Utile horse skimmed swiftly 
over the surface of the earth, but the Prince skimmed more swiftly 
still. 

"Now you can see the HimaJayas," said the East Wind. "That it 
the highest mountain range in Asi.i. Now we shall soon get to the 
Garden of Paradise." 

Then they turned more to the south, and soon the air was fragrant 
with flowers and spices; figs and pomegranates grew wild, and the 
wild vine bore clusters of red and purple grapes. Here both alighted, 
and stretched themselves on the soft grass, where the flowers nodded 
to the wind, as ihough ihey *vould have said, "Welcome!" 

"Are we now in the Ciarden of Paradise?" asked the Prince. 

"Not at all," replied the East Wind. "But we shall soon get there. 
Do you see the rocky wall yonder, and the great cave, where the 
vines cluster hke a broad green curtain? Through that we shall 
pass. Wrap yourself in your cloak. Here the sun scorches you, but 
a step farther it will be icy cold. The bird which hovers past the 
cave hus one wing in the region of summer and the other in the 
wintry cold." 

"So this is the way 10 the Garden of Paradise?" observed the 
Prince. 

They went into the cave. Ugh I but it was icy cold there, but this 

(dUd not lart long. The East Wind tpread out his wings, and they 
gleamed like the brightest fire. What a cave was that! Great blocks 
of stone, from which the water dripped down, hung over them tn 
The strangest ^pet; sometimes it was so narrow that they had to 
creep on their bands and knees, sometimes as lofty and broad as in 
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the open air. The place looked like a number of mortuary chapi 

with dumb organ pipes, the organs themselves being petrified. 

"We are going through the way of death to the Garden of Paradise, 
are we not?" inquired the Prince. 

The East Wind answered not a syllable, but he pointed forward 
to where a lovely blue light gleamed upon them. The stone blocks 
over their heads became more and more like a mist, and at bst looked 
like 3 white cloud in the moonlight. Now they were in a deliciously 
mild air, fresh as on the hills, fragrant as among the roses of the 
valley. There ran a river clear as the air itself, and the fishes were 
like silver and gold: purple eels, flashing out blue sparks at every 
moment, played in the water below; and the broad water-plant 
leaves shone in the colors of the rainbow; the flower itself was an 
orange<olorcd burning flame, to which the water gave nourishment, 
as the oil to the burning lamp; a bridge o£ marble, strong, indeed, 
but so lightly built that it looked as if made of lace and glass beads, 
led them across the water to the Island of Happiness, where the 
Garden of Paradise bloomed. 

Were they palm-trees that grew here, or gigantic water-plants? 
Such verdant, mighty trees the Prince had never beheld; the most 
wonderful climbing plants hung there In long festoons, as one only 
sees them illuminated in gold and colors on the margins of gold 
missal-books, or twined among the initial letters. Here were the 
strangest groupings of birds, flowers, and twining lines. Close by, 
in the grass, stood a flock of peacocks, with their shining starry 
trains outspread. 

Yes, it was really sol But when the Prince touched these, he 
found they were not birds, but plants; they were great burdocks, 
which shone like the peacock's gorgeous train. The lion and the 
tiger sprang to and fro like agile cats among the green bushes, which 
were fragrant as the blossom of the olive-tree; and the lion and the 
tiger were tame. The wild wood-pigeon shone like the most beau- 
tiful pearl, and beat her wings against the lion's mane; and the 
antelope, usually so timid, stood by, nodding its head, as if it wished 
to play too. 

Now came the Fairy of Paradise. Her garb shone like the sun, 
and her countenance was cheerful like that of a happy moi 
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when she is well pleased with her child. She was young and beau- 
tiful, and was followed by a number of pretty maidens, each with a 
gleaming star in her hair. The East Wind gave her the written 
leaf from the Phoenix bird, and her eyes shone with pleasure. 

She took the Prince by the hand and led him into her palace, 
where the walls had the color of a splendid tulip-leaf when it is 
held up in the sunlight. The ceiling was a great sparkling flower, 
and the more one looked up at it, the deeper did its cup appear. 
The Prince stepped to the window and looked through one of the 
panes. Here he saw the Tree of Knowledge, with the serpent, and 
Ad^m and Eve were standing close by. 

"Were they not driven out ?" he asked. 

And the Fairy smiled, and explained to him that Time had burned 
in the picture upon that pane, but not as people are accustomed to 
sec pictures. No; there was life in it; the leaves of the trees moved, 
tncn came and went as in a dissolving view. And he looked through 
another pane, and there was Jacob's dream, with the ladder reach- 
ing up into heaven, and the angels with great wtngs were ascending 
and descending. Yes, everything that had happened in the world 
lived and moved in the glass panes; such cuntiing pictures only 
Time could burn in. 

The Fairy smiled, and led him into a great lofty hall, whose walls 
appeared transparent. Here were portraits, and each face looked 
birer than the last. There were to be seen miUions of happy ones 
who smiled and sang, so that it flowed together into a melody; the 
uppermost were so small that they looked like the smallest rose-bud 
when it is drawn as a point upon paper. And in the midst of the 
hall stood a great tree with rich, pendent boughs; golden apples, 
great and stiull. Sung like oranges among the leaves. That was the 
Tree of Knowledge, of whose fruit Adam and Eve had eaten. From 
each leaf fell a shining red dew-drop; it was as though the tree wept 
tears of Uood. 

"Let us now get into the boat," said the Fairy; "then we will 
enfoy some refreshment on the heaving waters. The boat rocks, 
yet licxf not quit iu station; but all the lands of the earth will glide 
past to our sight." 

And it was wonderful to behold how the whole coast moved. 
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There came the lofty snow-covered Alps, with clouds and bbck 
pine-trees; the horn sounded with its mebncholy note, and the 
shepherd trolled his merry song in the valley. Then the banana- 
trees bent their long, hanging branches over the boat; coal-black 
swans swam on the water, and the strangest animals and flowers 
showed themselves upon the shore. That was New Holland, the 
fifth great division of the world, which glided past widi a back- 
ground of blue hills. They heard the song of ihe priests, and saw 
the savages dancing to the sound of drums and of bone trumpets. 
Egypt's pyramids, lowering aloft to the clouds; overturned pillars 
and sphinxes half buried in ihe sand sailed past likewise. The 
northern lights shone over the extinct volcanoes of the Pole — il was 
a fire-work thai no one could imitate. The Prince was quite happy, 
and he saw a hundred times more than we can relate here. 

"And con 1 always stay here?" asked he, 

"That depends upon yourself," answered the Fairy. "If you do 
not, like Adam, yield to the temptation to do what is forbiddi 
you may always remain here," 

"I shall not touch the apples on the Tree of Knowlt 
said the Prince. "Here are thousands of fruits just as beaui 
those." 

"Search your own heart, and if you are not strong enougl 
away with the East Wind that brought you hither. He is goii 
fly back, and will not show himself here again for a hundred years; 
the lime will pass for you in this place as if it were a hundred hours, 
but it is a long time for the temptation of sin. Every evening, when 
I leave you, I shall have to call [o you, 'Come with me!' and I shall 
have to beckon to you with my hand; but stay where yuu are: do 
not go with me, or your longing will become greater with every 
step. You will then come into the hall where the Tree of Knowledge 
grows; I sleep under its fragrant, pendent Ixiughs; you will bend 
over me, and I must smile; but if you press a kiss i 
the Paradise will sink deep into the earth and be lost to you. 
keen wind of the desert will rush around you, the cold rain < 
upon your head, and sorrow and woe will be your portiDn." 

"I shall stay here!" said the Prince. 

And the East Wind kissed him on the forehead, and said.- 



you do 
■bidd^^^ 

'led^^l 
itifi^^H 
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tag, and we shall meet here again in a hundred ) 
Farewell I brewelir 

And the East Wind spread out his broad wings, and they Bashed , 
like sheet Ughtnjng in harvest-time, or like the northern li^ la ' 
the cold winter. 

"Farewell! farewelll" sounded from among the (lowers and the 
trees. Storks and pelicans flew away in rows like Huttering ribbons, 
and bore him company to the boundary of the f;jrden. 

"Now we will begin our dances!" cried the Fairy. "At the end, 
when I dance with yoit, when the sun goes down, you will see me 
beckon to you; you will hear me call to you, 'Come with me;' but 
do not obey. For a hundred years 1 must repeat this every evening; 
every time, when the trial is past, you will gain more strength; at 
last you will not think of it at all. This evening is the first time. . 
Now I have warned you." 

And the Fairy led him into a great hall of white transparent 
lilies: the yellow stamens in each Hower formed a little golden harp, 
which sounded like stringed instrument and ftulc The most beau- 
tiiul maidens, floating and slender, clad in gauzy mist, glided by 
to the dance, and sang of the happiness of living, and declared that 
ibey would never die, and that the Garden of Paradise would bloom 
forever. 

Aod the sun went down. The whole sky shone like gold, which 
gave to the Ulies the hue of the most glorious roses; and the Prince 
drank of the foaming wine which the maidens poured out for him, 
and felt a happiness he liad never before known. He saw bow the 
background of the hall opened, and llie Tree of Knowledge stood 
in a glory which blinded his eyes; the singing there was soft aod 
lovely as the voice of his dear mother, and it was as though she 
**ngi "My child! my beloved child!" 

Tlicn the Fairy beckoned to him, and called out perstusivdy, — 

"Come with me! come with mel" 

And he riulicd toward her, forgetting his promise, — (brgettiag h 

the very first evening; and still she beckoned and smiled. The 

^^iraoce. the delicious fragrance around became stronger, the harps 

■ounded hr more lovely, and it seemed as though the millions of 

k vniliag heads in the hall, where the Tree grew, nodded aod saoj^ 
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"One must know everything — man is the lord of the earth." Axid 
they were no longer drops of blood that the Tree of Knowledge 
wept; they were red, shining stars which he seemed to see, 

"Comel come!" the quivering voice still cried, and at every step 
the Prince's cheeks burned more hody and his blood Bowed more 
rapidly. 

"I must!" said he. "It is no sin; it cannot be one. Why rot fol- 
low beauty and joy? 1 only want to see her asleep; there will be 
nothmg lost if 1 only refrain from kissing her: and I will not kiss 
her; I am strong and have a resolute will!" 

And the Fairy threw od her shining cloak and bent back the 
branches, and in another moment she was hidden among them. 

"1 have not yet sinned" said the Prince, "and I will not." 

And he pushed the boughs aside. There she slept already, beau- 
tiful as only a fairy in the Garden of Paradise can be. She smiled 
in her dreams, and he bent over her, and saw tears quivering beneath 
her eyelids! 

"Do you weep for me?" he whispered. "Weep not, thou glorious 
womani Now only 1 understand the bliss of Paradise! It streams 
through my blood, through my thoughts; the power of the angel 
and of increasing life I feel in my mortal body! Let what will 
happen 10 me now; one moment like this is wealth enough!" 

And he kissed the tears from her eyes — his mouth touched hets. 

Then there resounded a clap of thunder so loud and dreadful that 
no one had ever heard the like, and everything fell down; and the 
beautiful Fairy and the charming Paradise sank down, deeper and 
deeper. The Prince saw it vanish into the black night; Uke a litde 
bright star it gleamed out of the far distance. A deadly chill ran 
through his frame, and be closed his eyes, and lay for a long time 
as one dead. 

The cold rain fell upon his face, the keen wind roared round his 
head, and then his senses returned to him. 

"What have 1 done?" he sighed, "f have sinned like Adam — 
sinned so that Paradise has sunk deep down!" 

And he opened his eyes, and the sur in the distance — the star 
that gleamed like the Paradise that bad sunk down— wa> the 
mortuog-Kax in the ^y. 



I 
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He stocxJ up, and found himself in (he great forest, close by the 
Cave of (he Winds, and (he Mother of (he Winds sat by his side: 
she looked angry, and raist^l her arm in (he air. 

"The very first evening!" said she. "1 thought it would be so! 
Yes, if you were my son, you would have (o go into the sack!" 

'Tes, he (hall go in there!" said Death. He was a strong old man. 
with a scythe in his hand, and with great black wings. "Yes, he 
shall be laid in his cofiin, but nor yet: I only register him, and let 
him wander awhile in (he world to expiate his sins and to grow 
better. But one day I shall come. When he least expects it, I shall 
clap him in the black coffin, put him on my head, and fly up toward 
the star. There, 100, blooms the Garden of Paradise; and if he is 
good and pious he will go in there; but if his thoughts are evil, and 
his bean still full of sin, he will sink with his coffin deeper than 
Paradise has sunk, and only every thousandth year I shall fetch 
him, (hat he may sink deeper, or that he may attain to the star — 
the shining star up yonder!" 

THE CONSTANT TIN SOLDIER 
Theu were once five-and-twenty tin soldiers; they were all broth- 
ers, for they had all been born of one old tin s[ioon. They shouldered 
tfarir muskets and looked straight before them; their uniform was 
red and blue, and very splendid. The first thing they h.id heard in 
the world, when the hd was taken olT their box, had been the words 
"Tin soldieril" These words were uttered by a Utile boy, clapping 
his hands: the soldiers had been given to him, for it was his birth- 
day; and now he put them upon the table. Each soldier was exactly 
like the rest: but one of them had been cast last of all, and there 
bad not been enough tin to finish him; but he stood as firmly upon 
one [eg as the others on their two; and it was just this soldier who 
became remarkable. 

On the tabic on which they had been placed stood many other 
playthings, but the toy that attracted most attention was a neat 
castle of card.bo.ard. Through the little windows one could see 
straight into (he h^ill. Before tlie castle some little trees were placed 
round a bttle looking-glass, which was to rcpresetu a clear lake. 
Waxen iwans swam on this lake, atid were mirrored In ii. Thts 
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was all very pretty; but the preltiest of all was a little bdy, who 
stood at the open door of the castle; she was also cut out in paper, 
but she had a dress of the clearest gauze, and a Utile narrow blue 
ribbon over her shoulders, thai looked like a scarf; and in the middle 
of this ribbon was a shining tinsel rose, as big as her whole face. 
The little Lady stretched out both her arms, for she was a dancer, 
and then she lifted one leg so high that the Tin Soldier could not 
see it at all, and thought that, Uke himself, she had but one leg. 

"That would be the wife for me," thought he; "but she is very 
grand. She hves in a c.istle, and I have only a box, and there are 
five-and-twenty of us in that. It is no place for lier. But 1 must try 
to make acquaintance with her." 

And then be lay down at full length behind a snuff-box which 
was on the table; there he could easily watch the hulc dainty lady, 
who continued to stand on one leg without losing her balance. 

When the evening came, all the other tin soldiers were put into 

their box, and the people in the house went to bed. Now the toys 

! began to play at "visiting," and at "war," and "giving balls," The 

I'tin soldiers rattled in their box, for they wanted to join, but could 

I not lift the lid. The Nut-cracker threw somersaults, and the Pencil 

amused itself on the table; there was so much noise that the Canary 

woke up, and began to speak too, and even in verse. The only two 

who did not stir from their places were the Tin Soldier and ihe 

Dancing Lady; she stood straight up on the point of one ot her 

toes, and stretched out both her arms: and he was just as enduring 

on his one leg; and he never turned his eyes away from her. 

Now the clock struck twelve — and, bounce! — the lid flew off the 
snuff.box; but there was not snuff in it, but a little black goblin; 
you see, it was a trick. 

"Tin Soldier," said the Goblin, "don't stare at things that don't 
concern you." 

But the Tin Soldier pretended not to hear him. 

"Just you wait till to-morrowl" said the Goblin. 

But when the morning came, and the children got up, the Tin 
Soldier was placed in the window; and whether it was the Goblin 
or the draught that did tt, all at once the withIow flew open, and 
the Soldier fell, head pver heels, out of ihc third story. 
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That was a terrible passagel He put his leg straight up, a 
struck with his helmet downward, and his bayonet between the ' 
paving-stones. 

The servant-maid and the Utde boy came down directly to look 
for him, but though they almosi trod upon him they could not see 
him. If the soldier had cried out, "Here 1 ami" they would have 
found him; but he did not think it fitting to call out loudly, because 
be was in uniform. 

Now it began to rain; the drops soon fell thicker, and at last it 
came down in a complete stream. When the rain was past, two 
street boys came by. 

"Just lookl" said one of them, "there lies a tin soldier. He must 
come out and ride in tlie boat." 

And they made a boat out of a newspaper, and put the Tin 
S<^dier in the middle of it; and so he sailed down the gutter, and ' 
the two boys ran beside him and clapped their hands. Goodness 
preserve usi how the waves rose in that gutter, and how fast the 
stream ran! But then it had been 3 heavy rain. The paper boat 
rodted up and down, and sometimes turned round so rapidly that 
the Tin Soldier trembled; but he remained fitm, and never changed 
cmintenance, and looked straight before him, and shouldered his 
musket. 

All at once the boat went into a long drain, and it became as dark 
3] if be had been in his box. 

"Where am I going now?" he thought. "Yes, yes. that's the ( 
Goblin's fault. Ahl if the hnlc L^dy only sat here with me in the 1 
boat, it might be twice as dark for what I should care." 

Sudderdy there came a great water-rat, which lived under the 
drain. 
"Have you a pauport?" said the Rat. "Give nte your pass- 
But the Tin SoUSer kepc sil en ce, and ooty held his musket tighter 
than ever. 
The boat went on, but the Rat came after it. Hul how be giushed 
s teeth, and called out to the bits of straw and wood,— 
. "Hold him! bold himl he hasn't paid loU— he hasn't shown his 
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But the stream became stronger and stronger. The Tin Soldier 
could see the bright dayHght where the arch ended; but he heard 
a roaring noise, which might well frighten a bolder man. Only 
think — just where the tunnel ended, the drain ran into a great 
canal; and for him that would have been as dangerous as for us to 
be carried down a great waterfall. 

Now he was already so near it that he could not stop. The boat 
was carried out, the poor Tin Soldier stiffening himself as much as 
he could, and no one couM say that he moved an eyelid. The boat 
whiHed round three or four times, and was full of water to the 
very edge — it must sink. The Tin Soldier stood up to his neck in 
water, and the boat sank deeper and deeper, and the pa[>er was 
loosened more and more; and now the water closed over the Sol- 
dier's head. Then he thought of the pretty liide Dancer, and how 
he should never see her again; and it sounded in the Soldier's 



"Farewell, farewell, thou i 
Die shall thou ihts day." 



r brave, 
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And now the paper parted, and die Tin Soldier fell out; 
that moment he was snapped up by a great fish. 

O, how dark it was in that fish's body! It was darker yet than 
the drain tunnel; and then it was very narrow, too. But the Tin 
Soldier remained unmoved, and lay at full length, shouldering bis 
musket. 

The fish swam to and fro; he made the most wonderful move- 
ments, and then became quite still. At last something flashed through 
him like lightning. Tlie daylight shone quite clear, and a voice said 
aloud, "The Tin Soldierl" The fish had been caught, carried to 
market, bought, and taken into the kitchen, where the cook cut 
him open with a large knife. She seized the Soldier round the body 
with both her hands, and carried him into the room, where all were 
anxious to sec the remarkable nun who had travelled abois in the 
inside of a fish; but the Tin Soldier was not at all proud. They 
placed him on the ublc, and there — nol What ciuious things may 
happen in the world! The Tin Soldier was in (he very room in 
which be had been before! he saw the same children, and the same 
toys stood upon the uble; and thete was the pretty castle with the 
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graceful little Dancer. She waa iiill balancing herself on one !eg, 
and held the other extended in the air. She was faithful too. That 
moved the Tin Soldier: he was very near weeping tin leats, but 
that would not have been proper. He looked at her, but they said 
nothing to each oihcr. 

Then one of the Unle boys look the Tin Soldier and flung him 
into the stove. He gave no reason for doing this. It must have been 
the fault of the Goblin in the snuff-box. 

The Tin Soldier stood there quite illuminated, and fell a heat 
that was terrible; but \vhether this heat proceeded from the real 
fire or &om love he did not know. The colors had quite gone off 
from him; but whether that had happened on the journey, or had 
been caused by grief, no one could say. He looked at the little Lady, 
die looked at him, and he felt that he was melting; but he stood 
firm, shouldering his musket. Then suddenly the door flew open, 
and the draught of air caught the Dancer, and she flew like a sylph 
just into the stove to the Tin Soldier, and flashed up in a flame, and 
then wai gone! Then the Tin soldier melted down into a lump, 
and when the servant-maid look the ashes out next day, she found 
him in the shape of a Uttle tin heart. But of the Dancer nothing 
^H remained but the tinsel rose, and that was burned as black as a coal. 

^^^ Now you shall hear! 
^^B Out in the country, dose by the road-side, there vim a country* 
^^"house: you yourself have certainly once seen it. Before it is a little 
garden with flowers, and a poling which is painted. Close by it, by 
the ditch, in the midst of the most beautiful green grass, grew a 
little Daisy. The sun shone as warmly and as brightly upon it as 
on the great splendid garden flowers, and so it grew from hour to 
hour. One morning it stood in full bloom, with its little shining 
white leaves spreading like rays round the little yellow sun in the 
centre. It never thought that no man would notice it down in the 
gnsi^ and that it was a poor despised floweret; no, it was very merry, 
and turned 10 ilio warm sun. looked up at it, and listened to the 
Lark cartdtng high in the air. 



THE DAISY 



It CODid 
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The little Daisy was as happy as if it were a great holiday, and 
yet it was otily a Monday. All the children were at school; and 
while they sat oa their benches learning, it sat on itj little green 
stalk, and learned also from the warm sun, and from all around, 
how good God is. And the Daisy was very glad that everything that 
it silendy felt was siuig so loudly and charmingly by the Lark. And 
the Daisy looked up with a kind of respect to the happy bird who 
could sing and fly; but it was not at all sorrowful because it 
not fly and sing alsa 

"1 can see and hear," it thought: "the sun shines on nae, am 
forest kisses me. O, how richly have 1 been gifted!" _ 

Within the palings stood many stiff, aristocratic flowers — the li 
scent they had the more they H;iuntcd. The peonies blew thenudves 
out to be greater than the roses, but size will not do it; the tulips 
liad the most splendid colors, and they knew that, and held them- 
selves bolt upright, dial they might be seen more plainly. They did 
not notice the little Daisy outside there, but the Daisy looked ac 
them the more, and thought, "How rich and beautiful they are! 
Yes, the pretty bird flies across to them and visits them. I am glad 
that I stand so near them, for at any rate 1 can enjoy the siglit of 
their splendorl" And just as she thought that — "fceevit!"— down 
came flying the Lark, but not down to the peonies and tulips — no, 
down into the grass to the lowly Daisy, which started so with (txy 
that it did not know wliat to tliink. 

The liitle bird danced round about it, and sang, — 

"O, how soft the grass is! and see what a lovely little flower, witb 
gold in its heart and silver on its dress!" 

For the yellow point in the Daisy looked Uke gold, and the little 
leaves around it shone silvery white. 

How happy was the little Daisy— no one can conceive bow happyl 
The bird kissed it with his bcalc, sang to it, and then flew up again 
into the blue air. A quarter of an hoiu* passed, at least, before the 
Daisy could recover itself. Half ashamed, yet inwardly reioiced, it 
looked at the other flowers in the garden, for they had seen cbe 
honor aruj lupfjiness it had gaitved, and must uodcrxand what a 
joy it was. But the tulips stood up twice as stiff xi before, and they 
lotted quite peaky in the face and quite red, foe they bad beea 
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•exed. The peonies were quiie wrong-headed: it was well they 
could nut spe.ik, or the Daisy would h.ive received a good scolding. 
The poor little flower could see very well that they ivere not in 3 
good humor, and thiii hurt it sensibly. At this moment there came 
iato the garden a girl with a great sharp, shining knife; she went 
straight up to the tulips, and cut ofl one after another of them. 

"O!" sighed the Utile Daisy, "that is dreadful! Now it is all over 
with them." 

Then the girl went away with the tulips. The Daisy was gbd 
to sund out in the grass, and to be only a poor little flower; it felt 
very grateful; and when the sun ^vent down it folded its leaves and 
went to sleep, and dreamed all night long about the sun and the 
pretty little bird. 

The next morning, when the flower again happily stretched out 
all its white leaves, like httle arms, toward the air and the light, it 
recognized the \-mct of the bird, but (he song he was singing soimded 
mournful. Yes, the poor l-ark had good reason to be sad; he was 
caught, and now sal in a cage close by the open window. He sang 
of free and happy roaming, sang of the young green corn in the 
'~dds, arul of the glorious journey he might make on his wings 
igh through the air. The poor Lark was not in good spirits, fur 
he sat a prisoner in a cage. 

The little Dai*y wished very much to help him. But what was 

to do? Yes, that vns difficult to make out. It quite forgot how 
everything was so beautiful around, how warm the sun shone, and 
how splendidly white its own leaves were. Ah! it could think only 
of the imprisoned bird, and how it was powerless to do anything 
for him, 

|u« then two little boys came out of the ganlen. One of them 
carried in his Hand the knife which the girl had used to cut oS the 
tulips. They went straight up to the little Daisy, which could not 
at all make out what they wanted. 

"Here we may cut a capital fnece of turf for the Lark," said oiw 
the boys; and he began to cut off a square patch round ^MHit 
Daisy, k> that the Sower remained standing in its piece of grass, 
rear off the Bowcrl" said the other boy. 

Daisy trembled with fear, for to be torn off would 
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lose its liEe; and now it wanted particularly to live, as ic was Q 

given with the piece oE turf to ilie captive Lark. 

"No, let it stay," said the other boy; "it makes such a ' 
ornamenL" 

And so it remained, and was put into the Lark's cage. But the 
poor bird complained aloud of his lost libeny, and beat his wings 
against the wires of his prison; and the little Daisy could not s^teak 
— could say no consoling word to him, gladly as it would have done 
so. And thus the whole morning passed. 

"Here is no water," said the captive Lark. "They are all gone 
out, and have forgotten to give me anything to drink. My throat 
is dry and burning, h is Uke fire and ice within me, and the air 
is so close. O, I must diet I must leave the warm sunshine, the 
fresh green, and all the splendor that God has created!" 

And then he thrust his beak into the cool turf to refresh himself 
a Uttie with it. Then the bird's eye fell upon the Daisy, and lie 
nodded to it, and kissed it with his beak, and said, — 

"You also must wither in here, poor little flower. They have 
given you to me with the litde patch of green grass on which you 
grow, instead of the whole world which was mine out iherel Every 
little blade of grass shall be a great tree for me, and every one of 
your fragrant leaves a great flower. Ah, you only tell mc bow much 
1 have lost!" 

"If I could only comfort him!" thought the Daisy. 

It could not stir a leaf; but the scent which streamed forth from 
its delicate leaves was far stronger than is generally found in these 
(lowers; the bird also noticed that, and though he was fainting with 
thirst, and in his pain plucked up the green blades of grass, he did 
not touch the flower. 

The evening came on, and yet nobody appeared to bring the 
poor bird a drop of water. Then he stretched out his pretty wings 
and beat the air frantically with them; his song changed u> a mourn* 
ful piping, his little licad s;mk down toward ihc flower, and the 
bird's heart broke with want and yearning. Then the flower could 
not fold its leaves, as it had done on the previous evening, and sleep; 
it drooped, sorrowful and sick, toward the earth. 

Not till the next morn did the boys come; and u^en they found 
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r the bird dead they wepi — wept nuny tears — and dug him a neat 
grave^ which they adorned with leavei of flowers. The bird's corpse 
was put into a pretty red box, for he was to be royally buried — the 
poor bird! While he was uhve and sang they forgot him, and let 
him ut in his cage and suffer warn; but now that he was dead he 
had adornment and many tears. 

But [he patch of lurf with the Daisy on it was thrown out into 
the high road: no one thought of the flower that had felt the most 
for the litde bird, and would have been so glad to console him. 

THE NIGHTINGALE 

In China, you must know, the Emperor is a Chinaman, and all 
whom he has about him are Chinamen too. It happened a good 
many years ago, but that's just why it's worth white to hear the 
ttory, before it is forgotten. The Emperor's palace was the most 
splendid in the world; it was made entirely of porcelain, very cosdy. 
but so dehcate and britde that one had to take care how one touched 
it. In the garden were to be seen the most wonderful flowers, ;ind 
to the costliest of them silver bells were tied, which sounded, so 
that nobody should pass by without noticing the flowers. Yes, Ciery- 
thing in the Emperor's garden was admirably arranged. And it 
extended so far, that the gardener himself did not know where the 
end was. If a man went on and on, he came into a glorious forest 
with high trees and deep lakes. The wood extended straight down 
(o the sea, which was blue and deep; great ship could sail to and 
fro beneath the branches of the trees; and in the tfecs lived a night* 
ingale, which sang so splendidly that even the poor Fisherman, who 
had many other things to do, stopped still and listened, when he had 
gone out at night to throw out his nets, and heard the Nightingale. 
"How beautiful that isl" he said; but he was obliged lo attend to 
his property, and thus forgot the bird. But when in the next night 
the bird sang again, and the Fisherman heard it, he exclaimed again, 
'How beautiful that is!" 
Frtwn all the countries of the world travellers came to the city of 
le Emperor and admired it, and the palace, and the garden, but 
'hen they heard the Nightingale, they said, "That is the best of alll" 
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And the travellers told oi ii when they came home; and the 
learned men wrote many books about (he town, the palace, and ihc 
garden. But they did nul forget the Nightingale; that was placed 
highest of all; and those who were poets wrote most magni6ccnl 
poems about the Nightingale in the wood by the deep lake. 

The books went through all the world, and a few of them ooce 
came to the Emperor. He sat in his golden chair, and read, and 
read: every moment he nodded his head, for it pleased him lo 
peruse the masterly descriptions of the city, the palace, and the 
garden. "But the Nightingale is the best of alll" — it stood written 
there. 

"What's that ?" exclaimed the Emperor. "I don't know the Night- 
ingale at alll Is there such a bird in my empire, and even in my 
garden ? I've never heard of that. To think that I should have to 
learn such a thing for the first time from books!" 

And hereupon he called his Cavalier. This Cavalier was so grand 
that if any one lower in rank than himself dared to speak to him, 
or to ask him any question, he answered nothing but "PI" — and 
that meant nothing. 

"There is said to be a wonderful bird here called a Nighdngalel" 
said the Emperor, "They say it is the best thing in all my great 
empire. Why have I never heard anything about it?" 

"I have never heard him named," replied the Cavalier. "He ha* 
never been introduced at court." 

"I command thai he shall appear this evening, and sing before 
me," said the Emperor. "All the world knows what I posscs3i a 
1 do not know it myself!" 

"1 have never heard him mentioned," said the Cavalier, ' 
seek for him, 1 will find him." 

But where was he to be found ? The Cavalier ran up and ^ 
all the staircases, through halls and passages, but no one among adl 
those whom he met had heard talk of the Nightingale. And the 
Cavalier ran back to the Emperor, and sKid that it must be a fable 
invented by the writers of books. 

"^our Imperial Majesty cannm believe how much is writtea that 
is fiction, bcndcs something that they call the black arL" 

"But the book in which I read this," »id the Empercn-, "was sent 
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by the high and mighty Emperor of japan, and therefore it 
cjonot be a falsehood. I will hear the Nightingale! It muitt be here 
tliis evening! h has my imperial favor; and if it docs not come, all 
ihe court shall be trampled upon after the court has supped!" 

"Tsing-pe!" said the Cavalier; and again he ran up and down all 
the suifcases, and through all the halU and corridors; and half the 
coun ran with him, for the courtiers did not Uke being uamplcd 
upon. 

Then there was a great inquiry after the wonderful Nightingale, 
whkh all the world knew excepting the people at court. 

At last they met with a poor little girl in the kitchen, who said, — 

"The Nightingale? I know it well: yes, it can sing gloriously. 
Every evening I get leave to carry my poor uck mother the scraps 
from the table. She lives down by the strand, and when I get back 
and am tired, and rest in the wood, then I hear the Nightingale 
sing. And then the water comes into my eyes, and it is just as if my 
mother kissed me!" 

"Little K-itchco Girl," said the Cavalier, "I will get you a place 
in the kitchen, with permission to see the Emperor dine, if you 
will lead us to the Nightingale, for it is announced for this eveoing." 

So they all went out into the wood where the Nightingale was 
accustomed 10 sing; half the court went forth. When they were in 
the midst of their journey a cow began to bw. 

"O!" cried the court page, "now we have it! That shows a 
wonderful power in so small a creature! I have cenainly bexrd it 
before." 

"No, thote are cows lowing!" said the Utde Kitchen Girl. "We 
are a long way from the place yet!" 

Now the frogs began to croak in the marsh. 

"Glotiouif" said the Chinese Court Preacher. "Now I hear it — it 
lounds just like little church bells." 

"No, (hose are frogs!" said the Utile Kitcbctt-maid. "But now I 
think we shall soon hear it." 

And (hen the Nightingale b^[an 10 sing. 

"That is ii!" cxcUimcd the lildc Girl "Usien, liflen! aiwl yonder 
hiiu." 

And she pointed to a little gray bird up in the boughs. 
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"Is il possible?" cried the CavaLer. "1 should never have thought 
it looked like that! How simple it looksl It must certainly have 
lost its color at seeing such grand people around." 

"Little Nightingale!" called the Kitchen-maid, quite loudly, "our 
gracious Emperor wishes you to sing before him." 

"With the greatest pleasure!" replied the Nightingale, and begaa 
to sing most delightfully. 

"It sounds just like glass bells!" said the Cavalier. "And look at 
its little throat, how it's working! It's wonderful that we should 
never have heard it before. That bird will be a great success at 
court." 

"Shall 1 sing once more before the Emperor?" asked the Nigbtio* 
gale, for it thought the Emperor was present. 

"My excellent little Nightingale," said the Cavalier, "1 have great 
pleasure in inviting you to a court festival this evening, when you 
shall charm his Imperial Majesty with your beautiful singing." 

"My song sounds best in the greenwood!" replied the Nightingale; 
still it came willingly when it heard what the Emperor wished. 

The palace was festively adorned. The walls and the flooring, 
which were of porcelain, gle.-imed in the rays of thousands of golden 
lamps. The most glorious flowers, which could ring clearly, had 
been placed in the passages. There was a running to and fro, and 
a thorough draught, and all the bells rang so loudly that one could 
not hear one's self speak. 

In the midst of the great hall, where the Emperor sat, a golden 
perch had been placed, on which the Nightingale was to sit. The 
whole court was there, and the little Cook-maid had got leave to 
stand behind the door, as she had now received the title of a real court 
cook. All were in full dress, and all looked at the little gray bird, 
to which the Emperor nodded. 

And the Nightingale sang so gloriously that the tears came into 
the Emperor's eyes, and the tears ran down over his cheeki; aitd 
then the Nightingale sang still more sweetly, that wmt straigltt to 
the heart. The Emperor was so much pleased that he said the 
Nightingale ^ould have his gt>lden slipper to wear round its 
But the Nightingale declined this with thanks, saying it 
received a suiEdent reward. 
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"1 have seen tears in the Emperor's eyes — that is ihc real xreasure 
to me. An emperor's tears have a peculiar power. 1 am rewarded 
enough!" And then it sang again with a sweet, glorious voice. 

"That's the most amiable coquetry I ever sawl" said the ladies 
who stood round about, and then they took water in ihetr mouths 
to gurgle when any one spoke to them. They thought they shoiJd 
be nightingales too. And the lackeys and chambermaids reported 
that they were satisfied too; and that was saying a good deal, for 
(hey are the most difficult to please. In short, (he Nightingale 
achieved a real success. 

!t was now 10 remain at court, to have its own cage, with liberty 
to go out twice every day and once at night. Twelve servants were 
appointed when the Nightingale went out, each of whom had a 
silken string fastened to the bird's leg, which they held very tight. 
There was really no pleasure in an excursion of that kind. 

The whole city spoke of the wonderful bird, and when two people 
met, one said nothing but "Nighiin," and the other said "gale;" and 
then they sighed, and understood one another. Eleven peddlers* 
children were named after the bird, but not one of them could sing 
a note. 

One day the Emperor received a large parcel, on which was writ- 
ten "The Nightingale." 

"There we have a new book about this celebrated bird," said the 
Emperor. 

But it was not a book, but a little work of an, contained in a box, 
an anificial nightingale, which was to sing like a natural one, and 
was brilliandy ornamented with diamonds, rubies, and sapphires. 
So soon as the aftificial bird wai wound up, he could sing one of 
the pieces that he really sang, and then his tail moved up and down, 
, and shone with silver and gold. Round his neck hung a little rib- 
bon, and on that was written, "The Emperor of China's Nightingale 
is poor compared to thai of the Emperor of Japan." 

"That it capitall" said ihey all. and he who had brought the 
artificial bird immediately received the title. Imperial Head-Nightin- 
gale- Bringcr. 

"Now they must ung together; what a duct that will bet" 

And so they had to ting togclher; but it did oat sound very u 
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for the real NightiDgale sang tn its own way. and the 

sang waltzes. 

"That's not his fault," said the Play-masten "he's quite 
and very much id my style." 

Now tl]e artlHcial bird was to sing alone. He had just as minch^ 
success as the real one, and then it was much handsomer to ' " 
— it shone like bracelets and breastpins. 

Three-and-lhirty times over did it sing the same piece, 
was not tired. The people would gladly have heard it again, 
the Emperor said that the living Nightingale ought to sing aome- 
thiDg now. But where was it? No one had noticed that it had 
flown away out of the open window, back to the greenwood. 

"But what is become of that?" said the Emperor. 

And all the courtiers abused the Nightingale, and declared that 
it was a very imgrateful creature. 

"We have the best bird, after all," said they. 

And so the artificial bird had to sing again, and that was the 
thirty-fourth time thai they listened to the same piece. For all that 
they did not know it quite by heart, for it was so very dilTtcult. And 
the Play-master praised the bird particularly; yes, lie declared that 
it was better than a nightingale, not only with regard to its plunugc 
and the many beautiful diamonds, but inside as welt. 

"For you see, ladies and gentlemen, and above all, your Impetial 
Majesty, with a real nightingale one can never calculate 
coming, but in this artificial bird everything is settled. One 
explain it; one can open it, and make people understand 
the waltzes come from, how they go. and how one foti 
another." 

"Those are quite our own Ideas," they ail said. 

And the speaker received permisnon to show the bird 
people on the next Sunday. The people were to hear it sing 
the Emperor commanded; and (hey dtd bear it, and were as mi 
pleased as if they had all got tipsy upon tea, for that's quite 
Chinese fashion; and they all said, "Ol" and hdd up thdr fore- 
fingers and nodded. But die poor Fislterman, who bad heard th$, 
real Nighdngale, said,— 
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"It sounds prctiy enough, and the melodies resemble each other, J 
but there':) something wanting, though I know aot whait" 

The real Nightingale was banished (rom the country and empire. I 
The arti6ci:il bird had its place on a silken cushion close 10 the 
Emperor's bed; all the presents it had received, gold and precious 
ftoats, were ranged about it; in title it had advanced to be the High 
Imperial After- Dinner-Singer, and in rank, to number one on the 
Ml hand; for the Emperor considered that side the most important 
in which the heart is placed, and even in an emperor the heart is on 
the left side; and the Play-master wrote n work of five-and-twcoty 
volumes about the artificial bird; it was very learned and very long, 
full of the most difficult Chinese words; but yet all the people de- 
clared that they had read it, and understood it, for fear of beifig 
considered stupid, and having their bodies trampled on. 

So a whole year went by. The Emperor, the coun, and all the 
other Chinese knew every little twitter in the antficia! bird's song 
by heart. But just for that reason it pleased them best — they could 
sing with it themselves, and they did so. The street boys sang, 
"Tsi-isi-tsi-glug-glugl" and the Emperor himself sang it too. Yes, 
that was certainly famous. 

But one evening, when the artificial bird was singing its best, and 
the Emperor lay in bed listening to it, something inside the bird 
said, "Whizil" Something craekecL "Whir-r-r!" All the wheels ] 
ran round, and then the music stopped. 

The Emperor immediately sprang out of bed, and caused his body 
l^ysician to be called; but what could fie do? Then they sent for 
a watchmaker, and after a giKxl deal of talking and investigatJon, 
the bird was put into something like order; but the Watchmaker 
said that the bird must be carefully treated, for the barrels were I 
worn, and it would be impossible 10 put new ones in in such a \ 
manner that the music would go. There was great lamcotatiaD; 
only once in a year was it permitted to let the bird sing, and that 
was almost too much. But then the Play-master made a linlc speech, 
full of heavy words, and said this wai just as good as before — and 
so uf course it was as good as before. 

Now five yon had gone by, and a real grief came upon the whole 
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oatioD. The Chinese were really fond oE iheir Emperor, and now 
he was ill, and could not, it was said, live much longer. Already a 
new Emperor had been chosen, and the people stood out in the 
street and asked the Cavalier how their old Emperor did. 

"PI" said he, and shook his head. 

Cold and pale lay the Emperor in his great gorgeous bed; the 
whole court thought him dead, and each one ran 10 pay homage to 
the new ruler. The chamberlains ran out to talk it over, and the 
ladies'-maids had a great coffee party. All about, in all the halls 
and passages, cloth had been laid down so that no footstep could 
be heard, and therefore it was quiet there, quite quiet. Bui the 
Emperor was not dead yet: stiff and pale he lay on (he gorgeous bed 
with the long velvet curtains and the heavy gold tassels; high up, 
a window stood open, and the moon shone in upon the Emperor 
and the artificial birtL 

The poor Emperor could scarcely breathe; it was just as if some- 
thing lay upon his chest: he opened his eyes, and then he saw that 
it was Death who sat upon his chest, and had put on his golden 
crown, and held in one hand the Emperor's sword and in the other 
his beautiful banner. And alt around, from among the folds of the 
splendid velvet curtains, strange heads peered forih; a few \xry ugly, 
the rest quite lovely and mild. These were all the Emperor's bad 
and good deeds, that stood before htm ik>w that Death sat upoa 
his heart. 

"Do you remember this?" whispered one to the other. "Do jxki 
remember that?" and then they told him so much that the pers^Hra- 
tion ran from his forehead. 

"I did not know that!" said the Em{>eror. "Muiicl muiicl the 
great Chinese druml" he cried, "so that 1 need not hear all they tvfV 
And they continued speaking, and Death nodded like a Chini 
to all they said. 

"Music! music!" cried the Emperor. "You little [ _ ^^ 

bird, sing, sing! I have gi^'en you gold and costly presents; I have 
even hung my golden slipper around yoiu' neck — sing i»w, singi" 

But the bird stood still; no oi>e was there to wind him up, aod h 
could not ting without that; but Death continued to ttare I 
Emperor with his great hollow eyes, and it was quiet, fearfully a 
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Then there sounded from the window, suddenly, the most lovely 
song. It was the little live Nightingale, that sat outside on a spray. 
It had heard of ihe Emperor's sad phghi, and had come to sing to him 
of comfort and hope. And as it sang the spectres grew paler and 
paler; the blood ran quickly and more quickly through the Emperor's j 
weak fimbs; and even Death Ustencd, and said,— 

"Go on, little Nightingale, go on!" 

"But will you give me thai splendid golden sword ? Will you give 
me ihat rich banner? Will you give me the Emperor's crown?" 

And Death gave up each of these treasures for a song. And the 
Nightingale sang on and on; and it sang of the quiet church-yard, 
where the white roses grow, where the elder-blossom smells sweet, 
and where the fresh grass is moistened by the tears of survivors. 
Then Death felt a longing to see his garden, and floated out at the 
window in the form of a cold, white mist. 

"Thanks! thanks!" said the Emperor. "You heavenly little birdl 
1 know you well. 1 banished you from my country and empire, 
and yet you have charmed away the evil faces from my couch, and 
banished Death from my heant How can I reward you?" 

"You have rewarded mel" rephed the Nightingale. "I have drawn 
tears from your eyes, when I sang the first time — I shall never forget 
that. Those are the jewels that rejoice a singer's heart. But now 
sleep and grow fresh and strong again. I will sing you something." 

And it sang, and the Emperor fell into a sweet slumber. Ahl how 
mjld and refreshing that sleep wasi The sun shone upon him 
through the windows, when he awoke refreshed and restored; not 
one of his servants had yet returned, for they all thought be was 
dead; only the Nightingale still sat beside him and sang. 

"You must always stay with me," said the Emperor. "You ihall 
ling as you please; and I'll break the aniticial bird into a thousand 
pieces." 

"^ot so," replied the Nightingale. "It did well as long as it could; 

keep it as you have done till now. I cannot huild my nest in the 

palace to dwell in; but let me come when I feel the wish; then I 

will sit in ihi- evening on the spray yonder by the window, and sing 

1 something, so tlut you may be glad and thoughtful at once. 1 

I will ling of those who are ha[ipy and of tliooc who lufler. I will . 
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sing of good and of evil that remain hidden round about yoiL The 
little singing bird fUes Ear around, to the poor Bsherman, to the 
peasant's roof, to every one who dwells far away from you and 
from your court. I love your heart more than your crown, and yet 
the crown has an air of sanctity about it, 1 will come and sing to 
you — but one thing you must promise me." 

"Everything!" said the Emperor; and he stood there in his imperial 
Tcixs, which he had put on himself, and pressed the sword which 
was heavy with gold to his heart. 

"One thing 1 beg of you: tell no one that you have a little bird 
who tells you everything. Then it will go all the better." 

And the Nightingale flew away. 

The servants came In to look to their dead Emperor 
there he stood, and the Emperor said "Good morning!" 
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On the last house in a little village stood a stork's nest. The Mother 
Stork sat in it with her four young ones, who stretched out their 
heads with the pointed black beaks, for their beaks had not yet 
turned red. A little way off stood the Father Stork, all alone on the 
ridge of the roof, quite upright and stiff; he had drawn up one o£ 
his legs, so as not to be quite idle while he stood sentry. One would 
have thought he had been carved out of wood, so still did he stattd. 
He thought, "It must look very grand, that my wife has a setttry 
sunding by her nest. They can't tell that it is her husband. They 
certainly think I have been commanded to uand here. Tlut looks 
so aristocratic!" And he went on standing on one leg. 

Below in the street a whole crowd of children were playing; and 
when they caught sight of the Storks, one of the boldest of the bojrt, 
and afterwards all of them, sang the old vette about the Stork^ 
But they only saog it just as he oould rtmetober ii 



"Stork. Kork, long4e^t(l ttock; 
Off to tlir home I prithee vnlk. 
Thy deu wife it in the nes. 
Where she nxkt her young to rest. 
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hThe second will be hit, 
The third he will be shot. 
And the fourth put on the spit." 
juH hear what those boys are sayiag!" said the hide Stork chil- ] 
dren. "They say we're to be hanged and killed." 

"You're not to care for thati" said the Mother Stork. "Doo'l 
listen to it, and then it won't matter." 

But the boys went on singing, and point«d at the Storks mock- 
ingly with their iingers; only one boy, whose name was Peier, 
declared that it was a sin to make a jest of animals, and he would 1 
not join in it at all. 

The Mother Stork comfoned her children. ''E)on't you mind it 
at all," she said; "see how quiet your father stands, though it's only 
on one leg." 

"We are very much afraid," said the young Storks; and they drew 
their heads far back into the nest. 
Now to^lay, when the children came out again to play, and s 
1^ the Storks, they sang their song, — 



"The first he will be hanged. 
The second will be hit." 



"Shall we be hanged and beaten?" asked the young Storks. 

"No, cenainly not," repUed the mother. "You shall learn to fly; 
111 exercise you; then we shall fly into the meadows and pay a visit 
to the frogs; they will bow before us in the water, and sing 'Co-axI 
co-asC and then we shall eat them up. That will be a real j>Ieasufe.'* 

"And what then?" asked the young Storks. 

"Then all the Storks will assemble, all that are here in the whde 
coirairy, and the atttumn exercises begin: then one must fly well, 
for that is highly important, for whoever cannot fly properly will 
be thrust dead by the general's beak; so take care and learn well 
when the exercising begins." 

"Dul then we shall be killed, as the boys say — and only listen, now 
they're singinj; again." 

"Listen lo me, and not to ihem," said the Mother Stork. "After 
the great review we shall fiy away to the warm countries, far away 
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from here, over mountains and forests. We shall fly to Egypt, where 
there are three covered houses of stone, which curl in a point and 
lower above the clouds; they are called pyramids, and are older 
than a stork can imagine. There is a river in that country which 
runs out of its bed, and then all the land is turned to mud. 
walks about in the mud, and eats frogs." 

"O!" cried all the young ones. 

"Yes! It is glorious therel One does nothing all day loti] 
eat; and while we are so comfortable over there, here there i 
a green leaf on the trees; here it is so cold that the clouds freeze to 
pieces, and fall down in little white rags!" 

It was the snow that she meant, but she could not explain it in 
any other way. 

"And do the naughty boys freeze to pieces?" asked the young 
Storks. 

"No, they don't freeze to pieces; but they are not far from it, and 
must sit in the dark room and cower. You, on the other hand, can 
fly about in foreign lands, where there arc flowers, and the sun 
shines warm." 

Now some time had elapsed, and the nesdings had grown so Urge 
that they could stand upright in the nest and look far around; and 
the Father Stork came every day with delicious frogs, little snakes, 
and all kinds of stork-dainties as he found them. Ol it looked funny 
when he performed feats before them. He laid his head quite back 
upon his tail, and clapped with his beak as if he had been a little 
clapper; and then he told them stories, all about tlie marshes. 

"Listcnl now you must learn to fly," said the Mother Stork one 
day; and all the four young ones had to go out on die ridge of the 
roof. O, how they tottcredl how they balanced themselves with their 
wings, and yet they wvre nearly falling down. 

"Only look at me." said the mother. "Thus you must bold your 
heads! Thus you must pilch your f«t! One, two! one, two! That's 
what will help you on in the world," 

Then ^e flew a little way, and the young ones made a little 
clumsy leap. Dump! — there they lay, for their bodies were too heavy. 

"1 will not flyl" said ooe of the young Storks, and crept back into 
the nest. "I don't care about getting to the warm couniries." 
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"Da you want to freeze to dealh here, when the winter comes? 

Are the boys id come and hang you, and singe you, and roast you? 1 

Now m call ihem." 
"O no!" cried the young Stork, and hopped out on to the roof J 

again like the rest. 
On the third day they could actually fly a little, and then they 

thought they could also soar and hover in the air. They tried it, 

but — bump! — down they tumbled, and they had to shoot their winga 1 

again quickly enough. Now the boys came into the street again 

and sang their song,— 
I "Stork, stork, long-legged iiork!" 

"Shall we fly down and pick their eyes out?" asked the young j 
Storks. 

*"No," replied the mother, "let them alone. Only listen to ( 
that's far more imponant. One, two, three! — now we fly round to 
the right. One, two, three!— now to the left round the chimney! 
See, that was very good! the last kick with the feet was so neat and 
correct that you shall have permission to-morrow to fly with me to 
the tnarshi Several nice Stork families go there with their young: 
show them that mine are the nicest, and that you can start proudly; 
thai looks well, and will get you consideration." 

"But are we not to take revenge on the rude boys?" asked the 1 
young Storks. 

"Let them scream as much as they like. You will fly up to the 
clouds, and get to the bnd of the pyramids, when they will have to 
shiver, and not have a green leaf or a sweet apple.** 

"Yes, we will revenge ourselves!" they whispered to one another; 
and then the exercising tvent on. 

Among all the boys down in the street, the one most bent upon 

singing the teasing song was he who had begun it, and he was quite 

I a little boy. He could hardly be more than six years old. Tlic young 

I Storks certainly thought he was a htmdred, for he was much bigger 

> than their mother and father; and how should ihey know how old 

children and grown-up people can bel Their revenge was to come 

upon this boy, for it was he who had begun, and he always kept on. 

E young Storks were very angry; and as they grew Inggi 
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were less inclined to bear it; .11 last iheir mother had to promise 

them that they should be rcverged, but not till the last day of their 

stay. 

"We must first see how you behave at the grand review. If you 
get through badly, so that the general stabs you through the cfacst 
with his beak, the boys will be right, at least in one way. Let us see." 

"Yes, you shall see!" cried the young Storks; and then they took 
all imaginable pains. They practiced every day, and flew so neatly 
and so lightly that it was a pleasure to see them. 

Now the autumn came on; all the Storks began to assemble, to 
fly away to the warm countries while it is winter here. That wot 
a review. They bad to fly over forests and villages, to show how 
well they could soar, for it was a long journey they had before them. 
The young Storks did their pans so well that they got as a mark, 
"Remarkably well, with frogs and snakes." That was the highest 
mark; and they might eat the frogs and snakes; and that is what 
they did. 

"Now we will be revenged!" they said. 

"Yes, certainlyl" said the Mother Stork. "What I have tliought 
of will be the best. I know the pond in which alt the little niortals 
lie till the stork comes and brings them to their parents. The pretty 
little babies lie there and dream so sweetly as they never dream 
afterwards. AH parents are glad to have such a child, and all chil- 
dren want to have a sister or a brother. Now we will fly to the pood, 
and bring one for each of the children who have not sung the 
naughty song and laughed at the Storks." 

"But be who began to sing, — that naughty, ugly boy!" screamed 
the young Storks; "what shall we do with him?" 

"Tlicre is a little dead child in the pond, one that has dreamed 
itself to death; we will bring that for him. Then he will cry because 
we have brought him a little dead brother. But that good boy — you 
have not forgotten him, the one who said, 'It is wrong to laugh at 
animalsl' — for him wc will bring a brother and a sister too. And 
as his name is Peter, all of you shall be called Peter too," 

And it was done as she said; all the storks were named Peter, aadi. 
so they are all called even now. 
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THE DARNING-NEEDLE 
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Thku was OQce a darning-needle, who thought herself so Bne, 
she iinagtncd she wis an embraidering-nccdle. 

'^ake can, and mind you hold mc tightl" she said to the Fingers 
that took her out. "Don't let me £alll IE I fall 00 the ground I shall 
certainly never be found again, for I am so fine!" 

"That's as it may be," said the Fingers; and they grasped her 
round the body. 

"See, I'm coming with 3 trainl" said the Darning-needle, and 
she drew a long thread after her, but there was no knot la the 
thread. 

The Fingers pointed the needle just at the cook's slipper, in which 
the upper leather had burst, and was lo be sewn together. 

"That's vulgar work," said the Darning-needle. "I shall never 
get through. I'm breakingl I'm breaking!" And she really broke. 
"Did I not say so?" said the Darning-needle; "I'm too Bnel" 

"Now it's quite useless," said the Fingers; but tJiey were obliged 
to hold her fast, all the same; for the cook dropped some sealing- 
wax upon the needle, and pinned her handkerchief together with 1 
it in Eront. 

"So, now I'm a breasl-pini" said the Darning-needle. "1 knew 
very well thai I should came to honor: when one is something, one 
coincs to somethingl" 

And she laughed quietly to herself — and one can never see when 
a duning-nocdle laughs. There she sat, as proud as if she was ia j 
a stale coach, and looked all about her. 

"May I be permitted lo ask if you are o£ gold?" she inquired of I 
the pin, her neighbor. "You have a very pretiy appearance, and a 1 
peculiar head, but it is otdy little. You must take pains to grow. 
Car it's not every one that bias sealing-wax dropped upon him." 

And the Darning-needle drew herself up so proudly that she fell 
out of the liandkerchief right into the sink, which the cook was 
rinsing ouL 

"Now we're going on a iourney," said the Darning-needle. "If \ 
I only don't get kMl" 
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But she really was lost. 

"I'm too 6ne for ihis world," she observed, as she Lay in the gutter. 
"But I know who 1 am, and there's always something in th^t!" 

So (he Darning-needle kepi her proud behavior, and did not lose 
her good humor. And things of many kinds swam over her, chips 
and straws and pieces of old newspapers. 

"Only look how they sail!" said the Darning-needle. "They don't 
know what is under ihcml I'm here, 1 remain firmly here. See, 
there goes a chip thinking of nothing in the world but of himself— 
of a chipl There's a straw going by now. How he turns! how bt 
twirls about! Don't ihink only of yourself, you might easily run 
up against a sionc. There swims a bit of newspaper. What'* writ- 
ten upon it has long been forgotten, and yet it gives itself airs. I sit 
quietly and patiently here. 1 know who I am, and I shall renuio 
what I am." 

One day something lay close beside her thai glittered splendidly; 
(hen the Darning-needle believed thai il was a diamond; but it V 
a bit of broken bottle; and because it shone, the Darning-a 
spoke to it, introducing herself as a breast-pin. 

"I suppose you are a diamond?" she observed. 

"Why, yes, something of that kind." 

And then each believed the other to be a very valuable t 
and they began speaking about the world, and how very ootu 
it was. 

"] have been in a lady's box," said the Darning-needle, "and^ 
lady was a cook. She had five fingers on each hand, and I i 
uw anything so conceited as those five fingers. And yet tbcy j 
only there that they might take me out of the box and put roe back 
into II" 

"Were they of good binh ?" asked the Bit of Bottle. 

"No, indeed," replied the Darning-needle; "but very haughty. 
There were five brothers, alt of the finger family. They kept very 
proudly together, though they were of diHerent lengths: the ourer- 
most. the thumhling, was ihon and fat; he walked fwt in froot o£ 
the ranks, sod only had ooe iojiu in bis back, and could ottly make 
a nnf\e how, but be laid thai if he were hacked off a nun, that 
man was useless for lervke in war. Daintyntouth, the wcortd finger. 
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thrust himself into sweet and sour, poimcd 10 sun and raooa, and 
gave the impression when ihey wrote. Longman, the third, looked 
at all the others over his shoulder. Gotdborder, the fourth, went 
about with a golden belt round his waist; and Hide Playman did 
nothing at all, and was proud of it. There was nothing but bragging 
among ihem, and therefore 1 went away." 

"And now we sit here and glitter!" said the Bit of Bottle. 

At that moment more water came into the gutter, so that it over- 
Sowed, and the Bit of Bottle was carried away. 

"So he is disposed of," observed the Darning-needle. "I remain 
here, I am too fine. But that's my pride, and my pride is honorable." 
And proudly she sat there, and had many great thoughts. "1 could 
almost believe 1 had been born of a sunbeam, I'm so 6ne! It really 
appears as if the sunbeams were always seeking for me under the 
water. Ahl I'm so fine that my mother cannot And me. If I had my 
old eye, which broke off, I think I should cry; but, no, I should not 
do that: it's not genteel to cry." 

One day a couple of street boys lay grubbing in the gutter, where 
they sometimes found old nails, farthings, and similar treastires. It ] 
was dirty work, but they took great deUghl in it. 

"O!" cried one, who had pricked hitnself with the Darning-needlet | 
"there's a fellow for you!" 

"I'm not a fellow; I'm a young lady!" satd the Darning-needle. 

But nobody listened to her. The sealing-wax had come off, atid 
she had turned black; but black makes one look slender, and she 
thought herself finer even than before. 

"Here comes an egg-shell sailing along!" said the boys; and they 
Huck the Darning-needle fast in the egg-shell. 

"White walls, and black myself! that looks well" remarked the 
Darning-nvedle. "Now one can see me. 1 only hope I shall not be 
seasick!" But she was not seasick at all. "It is good against seasick- 
ness, if one has a sted stonuch, and does not forget that tine b a 
link more than an ordiiuiry personi Now my scaackness is over. 
The fineT i>ne is, the more one can bear." 

"Crackl" went the egg-shell, for a wagon went over her. 

"Good heavens, bow it crushes one!" said tbe Daming-tiecdle. 
'I'm getting seasick now, — I'm quite skk." 
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But she was not really sick, though the wagon went over hcf 
lay there at full length, aud there she may lie. 



THE SHADOW 

It is in the hot lands thai the sun burns, sure enoughl t ^ 

people become quite mahogany brown, aye, and in the hottest lands 
they are burnt to negroes. But now it was only lo the hot Uacis 
that a learned man had come £rom the cold; there he thou^t ( 
he could run airaut just as when at home, but he soon found oucfll 
mistake. 

He, and all scnsU>le folks, were obliged to slay within doors; i 
win dow-sh utters and doors were closed the whole day; it looked v 
if the whole house slept, or there was no one at home. 

The narrow street, with ihe high houses, was built so that the 
sunshine must fall there from morning till evening, — it was really 
not to be borne. 

The learned man from the cold lands — he was a young man, and 
seemed to be a clever man — sat in a glowing oven; it took effect on 
him, he became quite meagre — even his shadow shrunk in, for the 
sun had also an effect on it. It was Erst toward evening, when t 
sun was down, that they began to freshen up again. 

In the warm lands every window has a balcony, and the p 
come out on all the balconies in the street — for one must liavc j 
even if one be accustomed to be mahogany! It was lively I 
and down the street. Tailors, and shoemakers, and all the f 
moved out into the street; chairs and tables were brought 
and candles burnt — yes, above a thousand lights were burning; and 
the one talked and the other sung, and people walked and church- 
bells nng, and asses went along with a dinglc-dingle-dongi for they 
too had bells on. The street boys were screaming and hooting, and 
shouting and sluwting, with devils and detonating balls: and tlui^.] 
came corpse bearers and hood wearers, — for there were funerals l 
psalm and hymn; and then the din of carriages driving and / 
pany arriving, — yes, it was, in Irudi. lively enough down in the a 
Only in that single house, which stood opposite that in whicl^ ^^ 
learned foreigner lived, it was quite still; and yet some one lived 
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there, for there stood flowers in the balcony — ihey grew so well in 
the sun's heatl — and that they could not do unlc&s they were watered; 
and some one rau« water them — there must be somebody there. 
The door opposite was also opened l^le in ihe evening, but it wa$ 
dark within, at least in the front room; further in there was heard 
the sound of music. The learned foreigner thought it quite mar- 
velous, but now — it might be that he only imagined it, for he foimd 
everything marvelous out there in the warm lands, if there had 
only been no sun. The stranger's landlord said that he didn't know 
who had taken the house oppodie, one saw no person about, and 
as to (he music, it appeared to him to be extremely tiresome. "It is 
if some one sat there and practiced a piece that he could not 
master — always the same piece. 'I shall master it!' says he; but yet 
he cannot master it, however long he plays," 

One night the stranger awoke — he slepc with the doors of the 
balcony open — the curtain before it was raised by the wind, and he 
thought that a strange lustre came from the opposite neighbor's 
house; oil the flowers shone like flames, in the most beautiful colors, 
and in the midst of the flowers stood a slender, graceful maiden, — 
it was as if she also shone; the light really hurt his eyes. He now 
opened ihem qirite wide— yes, he was quite awake; with one spring 
he was on the flcwr; he crept gently behind the curtain, but the 
maiden was gone; the flowers shone no longer, but there they stood, 
fresh and blooming as ever: the door was ajar, and, far within, the 
music sounded so soft and delightful, one could really melt away in 
sweet ihougbis from it. Yet it wax like a piece of encbantmeot. 
And who lived there? Where was the actual entrance? The whole 
of the ground-floor was a row of shops, and there people coidd not 
always be running through. 

One evening, the stranger sat out on the balcony. Tlie light burnt 
in the rootn behind him; and thus it was quite natural thjt his 
shadow should fall on his opposite neighbor's wall. Yes, there it 
sat. directly oppocite. between the flowers on the balcony; and when 
the itrangrr moved, the shadow also moved: for that it always doe«. 

"1 think my shadow is the only living thing one sees over ihefe," 
I said the Learned Man. "Sect how nicdy it sin between the Sowers. 
KThe door sunds half^ipen; ikiw the ^ladow should be cuooiog. 
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and go into the room, look about, and then come and tell me what 
it has seen. Come, now! be uM^ful, and do me a service," said he, 
in jesi. "Have the kindness to step in. Now! art thou going?" and 
then he nodded to the Shadow, and the Shadow nodded again. 
"Well, then, go! but don't stay away." 

The stranger rose, and his Shadow on their opposite neighbor's 
balcony rose also; the stranger turned round, and the Shadow also 
turned round. Yes! if any one had paid particular altemion to it, 
they would have seen, quite distinctly, that the Shadow wem in 
through the half-open balcony-door of their opposite neighbor, just 
ns the stranger went into his own room, and let the long curtain 
fall down after him. 

Next morning, the Learned Man went out to drink coffee and 
read the newspapers. 

"What is that?" said he, as he came out into the sunshine. "1 
have no shadow! So, then, it has actually gone last night, and not 
come again. It is really tiresome!" 

This annoyed him: not so much because the shadow was gone, 
but because he knew there was a story about a man without a 
shadow. It was known to everybody at home, in the cold latnU; 
and if the Learned Man now came there and told his story, ihey 
would say that he was imitating it, and that he had no need to do. 
He would, therefore, not talk about ii at all; and that was wisely 
thought. 

In the evening, he went out again on the balcony. He had 
placed the light directly behind him, for be knew that the 
shadow would always have its master for a screen, but he could 
not entice it. He made himself little; he made himself great; 
but no shadow came again. He said, "Hem! hem!" but it was 
of no use- 
It was vexatious; but in ihe warm lands everything grows so 
quickly; and after the lapse of eight days he observed, to his great 
joy, that a new sludow came in the sunshine. In the course of threv 
weeks he had a very fair shadow, which, when he set out for his 
home in the northern lands, grew more and more in the journq^. 
so that 31 last it was so long and so large that it was more JHH 
sufficient. ^^^| 
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came home, and be wrote books ^x>ut 
what was true in the world, and ;ibout what was good, and what 
was beauuful; and there passed days and years, — yes! many years 
passed away. 

One evening, as he was sitting in his room, there was a gentle 
knocking at the door. 

"Come in!" said he; but no one came in; so he opened the door, 
and [here stood before him such an extremely lean man, ttiat he 
felt quite strangle As to the rest, the man was very hnely dressed, 
— he must be a gentleman. 

"Whom have I the honor of speaking to ?" asked the Learned Man. 

"Yes! I thought as much," said the fine man. "I thought you 
would not know me. I have got so much body. I have even got 
flesh and clothes. You certainly never thought of seeing me so wcU 
olT. Do you not know your old Shadow? You certainly thought 
I should never more return. Things have gone on well widi me 
since I was last with you. 1 have, in all respects, become very well 
of?. Shall I purchase my freedom from service? If so, I can do it;" 
and then he rattled a whole bunch of valuable seals that hung to 
his watch, and he stuck his hand in the thick gold chain he wore 
around his neck;— nay! how all his fingers ghtiered with diamond 
rings; and then all were pure gems. 

"Nay, I caruiot recover from my surprise!" said the Learned Man: 
'what it the meaning of all this?" 

"Something common it is not," said the Shadow: "but you your- 
teii do not belong to the common order; and I, as you kiKiw well, 
have from a child followed in your footsteps. As soon as you found 
1 was capable to go out alone in the world, I went my own way. 
I am in the most brilliant circiunstances, but there came a sort of 
desre over me to see you once more before you die; — you will dic^ 
I supfXMe? I also wished to see this land again, — for you know we 
always love our native land. I know you have got another Shadow 
again; have I anything to py to tt or you.' If 10, you will oblige 

c b^ saying what it is." 

"^'ay, it it really thou ?" said the Learned Mao: "it is most remark- 

))e. I never imagined that one's old Uiadow could come agiia u 
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"Tell me what I have to pay," said the Shadow; "for I don't like 
to be in any sort of debL" 

"How canst thou talk soP" said the Learned Man; "what ddK is 
there to talk about? Make thyself as free as any one else. I am 
extremely glad to hear o£ thy good fortune: sit down, old friend, 
and tell me a little how it has gone with thee, and what thou hast 
seen at our opposite neighbor's there — in the warm lands." 

"Yes, I will tell you all about it," said the Shadow, and sat dowo: 
"but then you must also promise mc, that, wherever you may meet 
me, you will never say to any one here in the town that I have been 
your shadow. I intend to get betrothed, for I can provide for more 
than one family." 

"Be quite at thy case about that," said the Learned Man; "1 shall 
not say to any one who thou actually art; there is my hand— I 
promise it, and a man's bond is his word." 

"A word is a shadow," said the Shadow, "and as such it 
speak." 

It was really quite astonishing how much of a man it was. It 
was dressed entirely in black, and of (he very finest cloth; it Iiad 
patent leather boots, and a hat that could be folded together, so that 
it was bare crown and brim; not to speak of what we already 
know it had — seals, gold neck<hain, and diamond rings; yes, the 
Shadow was well-dressed, and it was just that which made it quite 
a man. 

"Now I shall tell you my adventures," said the Shadow; and tbeo 
he sat. with the [wli.ihed boots on, as heavily as he could on the arm 
of the Le;irned Man's now shadow, which lay hke a poodle-dog at 
his feet. Now this was perhaps from arrogtince; and the shadow on 
the ground kept itself so still and quiet, that it might hear all that 
passed: it wished to knuw how it could get free, and work its way 
up, so as to become its own master. 

"Do you know who lived in our opposite neighbor's house?" 
said the Shadow; "it was the moa charming of all beings, it was 
Poetry! I was there for three wetks, and that has as much effect ai 
if one had lived three thousand years, and read all that was cont- 
posed and WTilien; that it what I say, and it is right I have|dH 
everything, and I know c%-crything!" ^^M 
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"Poctryl" cried the Learned Man; "yes. yes, she is often an 
anchoret in the large towns! Poetry! yes, I have seen her,— a single, 
thcMt moment, but sleep came into my eyes! She stood on the bal- 
cony and shone as the aurora borealis shines. Go on, go on!-Hhou 
wert on the balcony, and went through the door-way, and then — " 

"Then I was in the antechamber," said the Shadow. "You always 
sat and looked over 10 the antechamber. There was no light; there 
was a sort of twilight, but the one door stood open directly opjXttite 
the other through a long row of rooms and saloons, and there il 
was lighted up. I should have been completely killed if I had gone 
over 10 the maiden, but I was circumspect, 1 took lime to think, and 
that one must always do." 

'And what didst thou then see?" asked the Learned Man. 

"I saw everything, and 1 shall tell all to you; but, — it is no pride 
on my part, — as a free man, and with the knowledge I have, not to 
speak of my position in life, my excellent circumstances, — I certainly 
wish that you would say you to mel" 

"1 beg your pardon," said the Learned Man; "it is an old habit 
with me. You are perfectly right, and 1 shall remember it; but now 
you must tell me all that you saw!" 

"Everything!" said the Shadow, "for I saw everything, and 1 know 
everythingl" 

"How did it look in the furthest saloon P" asked the Learned Man. 
"Was it there as in the fresh woods? Was it there as in a holy 
church? Were the saloons hke the starlit firmament when we stand 
on the high mountains?" 

"Everything was there!" said the Shadow. "I did not go quite in; 
1 remained in the foremost room, in the twilight, but I stood then 
qtthe well; I saw e%erything, and I know everything! I have been 
in the antechamber at tlie court of Poetry." 

"But what did you see? Did all the gods of the olden times past 
igh the large saloons? Did the old heroes combat there? Did 
children play there, and relate their dreams?" 
I tell you I was there, and you can conceive that I saw everything 
there was to be teen. Had you come over there, you would not have 
been a nun; but I became sol And besides, I leartied to know my 

imrd nature, my ionate qualities, the relationship t bad with 
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Poetry. At the time I was with you, I thought not of that, but always 
— you know it well — when the sun rose, and when the sun went 
down, 1 became so strangely great; in the moonlight I was very near 
being more distinct than yourself; at that lime I did not understaiul 
my nature; it was revealed to me in the antechamberl I became a 
mani I came out matured; but you were no longer in the warm 
lands: as a man 1 was ashamed to go as I did. 1 was in want of 
boots, of clothes, of the whole human v:irmsh that makes a nun 
perceptible. 1 took my way — I tell it 10 you, but you will not puc 
it in any book — I took my way to tlie cake woman — 1 hid myieU 
behind her; the woman didn't think how much she concealed. 1 
went out first in the evening; I ran about the streets in the mooo' 
light; I made myself long up the walls — it tickles the back so delight- 
fully] I ran up, and I ran down, peeped into the highest windows, 
into the saloons, and on the roofs. 1 peeped in where no one could 
peep, and I saw what no one else saw, what no one should seel This 
is, in fact, a base worldl I would not be a man if it were not now 
once accepted and regarded as something to he sol I saw the most 
unimaginable things with the women, with the men, with parents, 
and with the sweet, matchless children; I saw," said the Shadow, 
"what no human being must know, but what they would all so 
wilUngly know — what is bad in their neighbor. Had I written a 
newspaper, it would have been read! but I wrote direct to the per- 
sons themselves, and there was consternation in all the towns where 
I came. They were so afraid of me, and yet they were so excessively 
fond of me. The professors made a professor of me; the tailors gav« 
me new clothes— I am well furnished; the master of the mint struck 
new coin for me, and the women said I was so handsome! and so 
I became the man I am. And 1 now bid you farewell; — here is my 
card — I live on the sunny side of the street, and am always at home 
in rainy weather!" And so away went the Shadow. 

"That was most extraordinary!" sajd the Learned Man. 

Years and days passed away, then the Shadow came again. 

"How goes it?" said the Shadow. 

"Alas!" said the Learned Man, "I write about the true, and ihc 
good, and the beautiful, hut no one cares 10 bear such t 
quite desperate, for I take it so much to bcartt" 
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"But I don't!" said the Shadow; "I become fai, and it is that one 
wants to becomel You do not understand the world. You will 
become ill by it. You must travel! I shall make a tour this summer; 
will you go with me? 1 should hke to have a travelling companion! 
will you go with me, as shadow ? It will be a great pleasure tot me 
to have you with me, — I shall pay the travelling expenses!" 

"Nay, this is too much!" said the Learned Man. 

"It is just as one takes it," said the Shadow. "It will do you much 
d to travel! — will you be my shadow? — you shall have everything 
e on the journey!" 

"Nay, that is too badi" said the Learned Man. 

"But it is just so with the world!" said the Shadow, "and » it 
will be!" and away it went again. 

The Learned Man was not at all in the nxut enviable state; grief 
and torment followed him, and what he said about the true, and 
the good, and the beautiful was, to most persons, like roses for a 
cow! — he was quite ill at last. 

"You really look like a shadowl" said his friends to him; and the 
Learned Man trembled, for he thought of it. 

"You must go to a watering-place!" said the Shadow, who came 
and nsited him; "there is nothing else for ill 1 will take you with 
me for old acquaintance sake; I will pay the travelling expenses, 
and you write the descriptions — and you may make them amusiiig 
if you please. I will go to a watering-place, — my beard docs not grow 
out as it ought — that is also a sickness, and one must have a beard. 
Now you be wise and accept the offer; wc shall travel as comrades!" 

And so they travelled; the Shadow was master, and the master 
was the Shadow; they drove with each other, they rode and walked 
together, tide by side, before and behind, just as the sun was; the 
Shadow always took care to keep itself in the master's place. Now 
(be Learned Man didn't think much about that; he was a very 
kind-heaned man, and panicuUrly mild and friendly, aiul so he 
said one day to the Shadow: *'As we have now b«Kome companions, 
and in this way have grown up together from childhood, shall we 
not drink 'lAou' together? it it more familiar." 

"You are right!" said the Shadow, who was now the pnper master. 
"It is said in a very straightforward and weU>maant maimer. You, 
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as a learned man, certainly know how strange nature is. Some per- 
sons cannot bear to touch gray papei, or they become ill; oiben 
shiver in every limb if one rub a pane of glass with a nail: 1 have 
just such a feeling on hearing you say thou to me; I fed roysel£ as 
if pressed to the earth in my Rrsi situation with you. You see that 
it is a feeling; that it is not pride. 1 cannot allow you to say thou to 
me, but I will willingly s.iy tfiau to you, so it is half donel" 

So the Shadow said rhou 10 its former master. 

"This is rather too bad," thought he, "tlui I must say you aod he 
say thou," but he was now obliged to put up with it. 

So they came to a watering-place where there were many strangers, 
and amongst them was a princess who was troubled with seeing too 
well; and that was so alarmingl 

She directly observed that the stranger who had just come was 
quite a ditTercnt sort of person to all the others: "He has come here 
in order to get his beard to grow, they say; but I see the real cause* 
he cannot cast a shadow." 

She had become inquisitive; and so she entered into conversation 
directly with the strange gendeman, on their promenades. As the 
daughter of a king, she needed not to stand upon trifles, so she said, 
"Your complaint is, that you cannot cast a shadow?" 

"Your royal highness must be improving considerably," said the 
Shadow. "I know your complaitit is, th.-it you see too clearly; but it 
has decreased, you are cured. 1 just happen 10 have a very unusual 
shadow) Do you not see that person who always goes with mc? 
Other persons have a common shadow, but I do not like what is 
common to all. We give our serv.ints finer cloth (or their livery 
than we ourselves use, and so I had my shadow trimmed up into a 
man: yes, you see 1 have even given him a shadow. It is somewhat 
expensive, but 1 like to have something for myself!" 

"Whatl" thought the Princess, "should I really be cured! These , 
baths are the first in the world! In our time water has wotw 
powers. But I shall not leave the place, for it now begins i 
amusing here. I am extremely fond of that stranger. Woul 
his beard should not grow, for in that case he will leave us." ] 

In the evening the Princeu and the Shadow danced togetberi 
the Urge ball-room. She was light, but be was nitt lighter; she had 
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ever had such a partner in the cknce. She told him from what 
land the c-ime, and he knew that land; he had been there, but then 
she was noc at home; he had peeped in at the window above and 
below — he had seen both the one and the other, so he could answer 
the Princess, ;ind make insinuations, so that she was quite astonished; 
he must be the wisest man in the whole world! she felt such respect 
for what he knew! So that when they again danced together she 
(ell in love with him; and that the Shadow could remark, for she 
almost pierced him through with her eyes. So they danced once 
more together; and she was about to declare herself, but she was 
discreet; she thought of her coimtry and kingdom, and of the ttuny 
persons she would have to reign over. 

"He is a wise man," said she to herself — ^"ii is well; and he dances 
deUghtfully — that is also good; but has he soUd knowledge?— ^hat 
is just as important! — he must be examined." 

So she began, by degrees, to question him about the most difficult 
k things she could think of, and which she herself could not have 
I answered; so that the Shadow made a strange face. 
" "You cannot answer these questions?" said the Princess. 

"They belong to my childhood's learning." said the Shadow. "I 
really believe my shadow, by the door there, can answer themi" 

"Your shadow!" said the Princess; "that would indeed be mar- 
velous!" 

"I will tiot say for a certainty that he can," said the Shadow, 1)ut 
1 think so; he has now followed me for so many years, and listened 
to my conversation — I should think it possible. But your royal high- 
ness will permit me to observe, that he is so proud of passing himself 
off for a man, that when he is to be in a proper humor — and he must 
be so to answer well — he must be treated quite like a man," 

•X)! I like that!" said the Princess. 

So she went to the Learned Man by the door, and she spoke with 
him about the niti and the tnoon, and about persons out of and in 
the world, and he answered with wisdom and prudence;. 

"AVhat a man that must be who has so wise a shadow!" thought 
the: "it will be a real blessing for my people and kingdoai if I choose 
him for my consort — I will do iti" 

Tbey wcse soon agreed, both the Princess and the Shadow; but 
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no one was to know about it before she arrived in ber own kingtbtll. 

"No one — not even my shaOowI" said the Shadow; and he had 
his own [houghcs about itl 

Now ihey were in the country where the Princess lived when she 
was at home. 

■'Lisien, my good friendl" said the Shadow to the Learned Mao. 
"I have now become as happy and mighty as any one can be; I will, 
iherefore, do something particular for ihcel Thou shall always live 
with me in the palace, drive wiih me in my royal carriage, and have 
ten thousand pounds a year; but ihen thou must submit to be called 
shadow by all and every one; thou must not say (hat thou lust ever 
been a man; and once a year, when 1 sit on the balcony in the sun- 
shine, [hou must lie at my feet, as a shadow shall dol I must tell 
ihce: I am going lo marry the king's daughter, and the nuptials are 
to take place this evening!" 

"Nay, this is going too far!" said the Learned Man; "I will noi 
have it; I will not do it. It is to deceive ihe whole country and the 
Princess too! I will tell everything!— that I am a man and that 
thou art a shadow — thou art only dressed up!" 

"There is no one who will believe it!" said the Shadow; "be rea- 
sonable, or I will call the guard!" 

"1 will go direcdy to the Princess!" said the Learned Man. 

"But 1 will go first!" said the Shadow, "and thou wiU go to 
prison!" and that he was obliged to do— for ihe sentinels obeyed 
him whom they knew the king's daughter was lo marry. 

"You tremble!" said the Princess, as the Shadow came into her 
chamber; "has anything happened? You mus[ not be unwell this 
evening, now that we are to have our nuptials ccldirated." 

"1 have lived to see the most cruel ihing that any one can live to 
seel" said the Shadow. "Only inu^iine — yes, it Is true, such a poor 
shadow-skull cannot bear much — only think, my shadow has become 
mad: he thinks (hat he is a man, and that I~now only think — thai 
I am his shadow!" 

"It is terrible!" said the Princess; "but he is confined, is he not?" 

"That he is. I am afraid that he will never recover." 

"Poor shadow!" iiaid the Princess, "he i$ very itnfonunate; it 
would be a real work of charity to deliver tdm Itam the Ihtlc life 
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he has, and when I think properly over the matter, I am oE opinion 
that it will be necessary to do away with him in all stillness!" 

"It is cenainly hardi" said the Shadow, "for he was a faithful 
senantl" and then he gave a sort of sigh. 
"You are a noble character!" said the Princess. 
The whole city was illuminated in the evening, and the cannoiu 
went off with a bum! bum! and the soldiers presented arms. That 
was a marnagel The Princess and the Shadow went out on the 
balcony to show themselves, and get another hurrah! 
The t.earned Man heard nothing o£ all this — for ibey had deprived 
^H^him of life. 



f THE RED SHOES 

There was once a little girl, — a very nice, pretty little girl. But 
in summer she had to go barefoot, because she was poor, and in 
winter she wore thicl( wooden shoes, so that her little instep became 
quite red, altogether red, 

In the middle of the village lived an old shoemaker's wife; she 
sat and sewed, as well as she could, a pair of little shoes, of old strips 
f^ red cloth; ihcy were clumsy enough, but well meant, and the 
little girl was to have them. The liitle girl's name was Karen, 

On the day when her mother was buried she received the red 
shoes and wore them for the first time. They were certainly not 
suited for mourning; but she had no others, and therefore thrust her 
little bare feet into them and walked behind the plain deal coflin. 

Suddenly a great carriage came by, and in the carriage sat an old 
lady: she looked at the hitle girl and felt pity for her, and said to 
the clergy many— 

"Give me the linle girl, and I will provide for her." 

Karen thought this was for the sake of the shoes; but the Old 
Lady declared they were hideous; and they were burned. But Karen 
herself was duthed neatly and properly : she was taught to read and 
10 tew, and the people said she was agreeable. But her mirror said, 
"^*ou are much nxire than agreeable; you are beautiful." 

Once the Queen travelled through the country, and had her Ijttle 
daughter with her; and the daughter was a Princess. And the people 
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flocked toward the castle, and Karen too was among ihem; and the 
little Prince&s stood in a fine white dress at a window, and let ber- 
self be gazed ai. She had neither train nor golden crown, but she 
wore splendid red morocco shoes; they were certainly far handsomer 
than those the shoemaker's wife had made for little Karen. Nothing 
in the world can compare with red shoesl 

Now Kartn was old enuugh to be confirmed: new clothes » 
made for her, and she was to have new shoes. The rich sboeni 
in the town look the measure of her little feet; this was done in I 
own house, in his Utile room, and there stood great glass cases with 
ne^t shoes and shining boots. It had quite a charming appearance, 
but the Old Lady could not see well, and therefore took no pleasure 
in it. Among the shoes stood a red pair, just like those which the 
Princess had worn. How beautiful they were! The shoem.iker also 
said they had been made for a count's child, but they had not fitted. 

"That must be patent leather," observed the Old Lady, "the shoes 
shine sol" 

"Yes, ihey shine!" rephed Karen; and they fitted her, and were 
bought. But the Old Lady did not know that they were red; for 
she would never have allowed Karen to go to her Confirmation in 
red shoes; and that is what Karen did. 

Every one was looking at her shoes. And when she went across 
the church porch, toward the door of the choir, it seemed to her 
as if the old pictures on the tombstones, the portraits of clerg)-n»en 
and clergymen's wives, in their stiff collars and long black garments, 
fixed their eyes upon her red shoes. And she thought of her shoes 
only, when the priest laid his hand upon her head and spoke holy 
words. And the organ pealed solemnly, the children sang with thrir 
fresh sweet voices, and the old precentor sang too; but Karen thouglit 
only of her red shoes. 

In the afternoon the Old Lady was informed by every one thil 
the shoes were red; and she s.iid it was ttaughty and uiititiiable, 
and that when Karen went to church in future, she should 
always go in black shoes, even if they were old. 

Next Sunday was Sacrament Sunday. And Karen looked at the 
bbck shoes, and she looked at the red one*— toolud at them again 
^■aad put on the red ones. 
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The sun shone gloriou^y; Karen and the Old Lady went along 
the foot-path through the fields, and it was rather diuty. 

By the church door uood an old invalid soldier with a crutch 
and a long beard; ihe beard w;i5 rather red than white, for it was 
red altogether; and he bowed down almo!;i to the ground, and asked 
the Old Lady if he might dust her shoes. And Karen also stretched 
out her little foot. 

"Look what pretty dancing shoes!" said the Old Soldier. "Fit so 
tightly when you dance!" 

And he tapped the soles with his h-ind. And the Old Lady gave 
the Soldier an alms, and went inio the church with Karen. 

And every one in the church looked at Karen's red shoes, and all 
the pictures looked at ihem. And while Karen knelt in the church 

le only thought of her red shoes; and she forgot to sing her psalm, 

id forgot to say her prayer. 

Now all the people went out of church, and the Old Lady stepped 
into her carnage. Karen lifted up her foot to step in too; then the 
Old Soldier said.— 

"Look, what beautiful dancing shoesi" 

And Karen could not resist : she was obliged to dance a few ateps; 
and when she once began, her legs went on dancing. It was just as 
though the shoes had obtained power over her. She danced round 
ihc comer of the church — she could not help it; die coachman was 
obliged to run behind her and seize her: he lifted her into the car- 
riage, bur her feet went on dancing, so that she kicked the good 
Old Lady violently. At last they took ofT her shoes and her legs 
became quiet. 

At home the shoes were put away in a cupboard; but Karen could 
liDt resist kx^ing at them. 

Now the Old Lady bctrame very ill, and it was said she would 
not recover. She had to be nursed and waited on: and this was no 
one's duty so much as Karen's. But there was to be a great ball in 
the ttnvn, and Karen was invited. She looked at the Old Lady who 
could not recover; she looked at the red shoes, and thought there 
would be no harm in tt. She put on the shoes, and that the might 
do very wdl; but they went to the ball and began to dance. 

But when she wished to go to the right hand, the sboet { 
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to the left, and when she wanted to go up-stairs, the shoes G 
downward, down into the street and out at the town j 
danced, and was obliged to dance, straight out into the dark wn 

There was something glistening up among the trees, and i 
thought it was the moon, for she saw a face. But it was I 
Soldier with the red bejrd: he sat and nodded, and said. — | 

"Look, what beautiful dancing shoesi" 

Then she was frightened, and warned lo throw away t 
shoes; hue they clung fast to her. And she tore ofl her stocki^ 
but the shoes had grown fast to her feet. And she danced and was 
compelled to go dancing over field and meadow, in rain and sun- 
shine, by night and by day; but it was most dreadful at night. 

She danced out into the open church-yard; but the dead there do 
not dance; they have far belter things to do. She wished it> sit 
down on the poor man's grave, where the bitter fern grows; but 
there was no peace nor rest for her. And when she danced toward 
the open church door, she saw there an angel in long white garments, 
with wings that reached from his shoulders to his feel; his coun- 
leoance was serious and stern, and in his hand he held a sword that 
was broad and gleaming. 

"Thou shalt dance!" he said — "dance on thy red shoes, till thou 
art pale and cold, and till thy body shrivels to a skeleton. Thou 
shalt dance from door to door; and where proud, haughty children 
dwell, shalt thou knock, that they may hear thee, and be afraid of 
thee! Thou shalt dance, dancel" 

"Mercy!" cried Karen. 

But she did not hear what the Angel answered, for the shoes 
carried her away — carried her through the door on lo the field, 
over stock and stone, and she was always oliliged to dance- 
One morning she danced past a door which she knew well. There 
was a sound of psalm-singing within, and a coffin was carried out, 
adorned with flowers. Then she knew that the Old Lady was dead, 
and she felt that she was deserted by all, and condemned by the 
Angel of heaven. 

She danced, and was compelled to dance— to dance in the dark 
night. Thi' shoes carried her on over thotn and brier; she scratched 
herself till she bled; she danced away acros» the heath to a UtUe 
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, Here ilie knew the exccuooaer dwell; and she upped 
ith ha fingers oa the panes, and called, — 
"Come out, come outi 1 canoot come va, for 1 must dance!" 
And the Executioner said,— 
"You probably don't know who I am? 1 cut off the bad people's 

with my axe, and mark how my axe ringil" 
'Do not strike oS my head," said Karen, "for if you do 1 canikoi 

of my sin. But strike oR my feet with the red ^oes!" 
And then she confessed all her sin, and the Executioner cut ofl 
T feet with the red shoes; but the shoes danced away with the 
■tile feet over the fields and into the deep forejL 
And he cut her a pair of wooden feet, with crutches, and taught 
er a pulm, which the criminals always sing: and she kissed the 
ind that had held the axe, and went away across the heath. 
"Now I have suffered pain enough for the red shoes," said the. 
Now I wilt go into the church that they may we roe." And she 
ent quickly toward the church door; but when she came there 
K red shoes danced be£are her, so that she was Erigblencd and 
irned back. 

The whole weejc through she was sorrowful, and wept many bit- 
a tears; but when Sunday came, she said, — 
"Now I have suiTered and sriven enoughl 1 ihiak that I am just 
t good as many of those who sit in the church and carry their beads 

And then she went boldly on; but she did not gel farther than 
te churcb-yard ^^te before she saw the red shoes dancing aloi^ 
ifere her: then she was sdzed with terror, and turned back, and 

of bcr.sin right heartily. 

And she went to (he parsonage, and begged to be taken there as 

servant. She promised to be industrious, and to do all she could: 

lie did not care for wages, and only wished lo be under a roof and 

Hrith good people. The clergyman's wife pitied her, and look her 

ito her service. And she was industrious and ihoughtfuL Silently 

sat and listened when in the eveninj; the pastor read the Uible 

lud. All the Ijfde ones were very food of her; but when they 

of dress and splendor and beauty she would shake her head. 

Next Sunday tbey all went to church, and she was asked if sbe 
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wished to go too; but she looked sadly, with (ears in her eyes, Jt 
lier crutches. And then the others went to hear God's word; but 
she went alone into her little room, which was only large cnmifh 
to contain her bed and a chair. And here she sat with Iwr hymi»i 
book; and as she read it with a pious mind, the wind bore the 
of the organ over to her from the church; and she lifted up 
wet with tears, and said, — 

•■O Lord, help me!" 

Then the sun shone so brightly; and before her stood the 
in the white garments, the same she had seen that night 
church door. But he no longer grasped the sharp sword: hi 
green branch covered with roses; and he touched the ceiUng, and 
it rose up high and wherever he touched it a golden star gleamed 
forth; and he touched the walls, and they spread forth widely, and 
she saw the organ which was pealing its rich sounds; and she saw 
the old pictures of clergymen and their wives; and the congregaiton 
sat in the decorated seats, and sang from their hymn-books. The 
church had come to the poor girl in her narrow room, or her chamber 
had become a church. She sat in the ch^r with the rest of tbc 
clergyman's people; and when they had finished the psalm, 
looked up, they nodded and said,— 

"That was right, that you came here, Karen." 

"It was mercy!" said she. 

And the organ sounded its glorious notes; and the 
voices singing in chorus sounded sweet and lovely: the clear 
shine streamed so warm through the window upon the ch; 
which Karen sat; and her hean became so filled with sunshine, 
and joy that it broke. Her soul flew on the sunbeams to Imu 
and there was nobody who asked after the Red Shoes. 

LITTLE IDA'S FLOWERS 

"My poor flowers arc quite dead!" said little Ida. '*They i 
so pretty yesterday, and now all the leaves hang withered. Wby^l 
they do that?" she asked the Studcm, who sai on the sofa; for • 
liked him very much. He knew the prettiest stories, and could cut 
out the most amusing pictures: hcans, with little ladies in iheni Vf^m 
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danced; flowers, and great castles in which one could open the doors; 
he was a merry student. "Why do the flowers look so faded to-day?" 
■he asked again, and showed him a nosegay, which was quite 
withered. 

"Do you know what's the matter with themj*" said the Student. 
i flowers have been at a ball last night, and that's why they 
lang their heads." 

"Bui flowers cannot dance!" cried little Ida. 

"O yes," said the Student, "when it grows dark, and we are 
ttleep, they jump about merrily. Almost every night ihey have a 



"Can children go to this ball?" 

"Yes," said the Student, "quite httle daisies, and Ulies of the valley." 
"Where do the beautiful flowers dance?" asked Ida. 
"Have you not often been outside the town gate, by the great 
where the king lives in summer, and where the beautiful 
irden is with all the flowers? You have seen the swans, which 
vim up to you when you want to give ihcm bread crumbs? There 
e capital balls there, behcvc mc" 

"1 was out there in the garden yesterday, with ray mother," said 

la; *1)ut all the leaves were off the trees, and there was not one 

jwcr left. Where are they? In the summer 1 saw so many." 

"They are within, in the casUc," replied the Student. "You must 

now, as toon as the king and all (he court go to town, the fbwert 

m out of the garden into the castle and are merry. You should 

« ihai. The two most beautiful roses seal themselves on the throne, 

id then they are king and queen; all the red coKCombs range ihem- 

idvcson either ^de, and stand and bow; they are the chamberlains. 

Then all the pretty flowers come, and there is a great ball. The 

blue violets represent little naval cadets; they dance with hyacinths 

ind crocuses, which they call young ladies; the tulips aivd great 

tiger-lilies arc old ladies who keep watch that the dancing is wdl 

done, and that everything goes on with propriety." 

"But," asked little Ida, "is nobody there who huns the flowert, 

ir datKing in the king's castle?" 

"There is nobody who really knows aboiit it," aniwered the 
Student. "Somctimet, cenainly. the old steward of the castle comes 
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it night, and he has to wutch there. He ha a great buoch of kcyt 
with him; but as soon as the flowers hear the keys rattle they arc 
quite quiet, hide behind the long curtains, atid uiily puke their 
heads out. Then the old steward says, '1 smell that there ate Sowcn 
here,' but he ainnol see them." 

"That is famous!" cried little Ida, clapping her hands. "Buc t 
not I be able to see the flowers?" 

"Yes," said the student: "only remember, when you go out a 
to peep through the window; then you will see them. Thai is « 
i did to-day. There was a long yeUow lily lying on ihe sofa aod 
stretching herself. She was a court lady." 

"Can ihe (lowers out of the Botanical Garden get there? Can 
they go the long distance?" 

"Yes, certainly," replied the Student; "if they like they can fly. 
Have you not seen the beautiful butterflies — red, yellow, and white? 
They almost look like flowers; and that is what they have bcm. 
They have flown off their stalks high into the air, and have beaten 
it with their leaves, as if these leaves were little wings, and thut 
they flew. And because they behaved themselves well, they got 
leave to fly about in the day-time too, and were not ubhged to sit 
still upon their stalks at home; and thus at last die leaves became 
real wings. That you have seen yourself. It may be, however, that 
the flowers in the Botanical Garden have never been in the king's 
castle, or that they don't know of the merry proceedings there at 
night. Therefore I will tell you something: he will be very much 
surprised, the botanical professor, who lives close by here. You 
know him, do you not? When you come into his garden, you must 
tell one of the flowers that there is a great ball yonder in the cattle. 
Tiien that flower will tell it to all the rest, and then they will fly 
away: when the professor comes out into the garden, there will 
not be a tingle flower left, and he won't lie able to make out where 
they are gone." 

"But how can one flower tell it 10 another? For, you know, 
flowers cannot speak." 

"That they cannot, certainly," replied the Student; "but then they 
make ugos. Have you not noticed that when the wind blowi^ 
little, the fiowen nod at one another, and nwve all their j 
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leaves? They can luideifLUul (hat just as well at we v 
together." 

"Can the professoi uxulcriUDd thcte signs?" asked Ida. 

"\'es, certainly. He came oue morning inio Iiis gaitWo, and saw 
a gieai stinging-netde standing there, and making signs to a beau- 
tiful red carnatian with its leaves. It was saying, 'You are so preay, 
and 1 tove you with all my heart.' But the professor does not like 
dat kind of thing, and be directly ^pj)ed (lie stingiitg-nettle upoa 
iu leaves, fur those are its Bngcrs; but he siimg himself, aiul nooc 
that time he has not dared to touch a sting ing-netde." 

"That is fuimy." cried Uttle Ida; and she laugbed. 

"How can any one put such notions into a child's liead?" said 
the (ircsotne Privy Councilor, who had come to pay a visit, and 
was sitting on the so^. He did not like the Student, and always 
grumbled when he saw him cutting out the merry, funny pictures 
— sometimes a man hanging on a gibbet and holding a heart in hia 
band, to show that he stole hearts; sometimes an old witch riding 
on a broom, and carrying her husband on her nose. The Councilor 
could dot bear tliis, and then he said, just as be did now, "How can 
any one put such notions into a child's head? Those are stupid 
fandcsl" 

Bui to little Ida, what the Student lold about her Bowers seemed 
very dn>U; and she thought much about it. Tlie Bowers hung their 
heads, iat tbcy were tired because they had danced all night; they 
were certainly ilL Then she went with dicm to her other toys, 
which stood on a pretty little vjhle, ind the whole drawer was full 
at iicaiuiful things. In the tloll's bed lay her doll Sophy, askq>; 

t little Ida said (o her, — 

"You must really get up. Sophy, and manage to Uc in the drawer 
Bior to-night. The poor flowers are iU. and they must Ue in your 
bed; perhaps they will ihcn gd well again." 

And she at once took the doU out; but the doll lool;ed cross, and 
(fid not say a single word; for she was cross because she could not 
keep her own beid. 

Then Ida laid the Bowers in the doll's bed, pulled the liide cover- 
j^^K quite up over them, and taid they were to Ue ttiU and be good, 
^Hjpd the would make them tome tea, so that they migbi ga \ 
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again, and be able to gei up co-morrow. And she drew ibe curtaioi 
closely round the little bed, so that the sun should not shine in ibeu 
eyes. The whole evening through she could not help (hinking of 
what the Student had told her. And when she was going to b«J 
herself she was obliged first to look behind the curtains which hung 
before the windows where her mother's beautiful llowers stood— 
hyacinths as well as tulips; then she whispered, "I know you are 
going to the ball to-nightl" But the flowers made as if they did not 
understand a word, and did not stir a leaf; but still little Ida knew 
what she knew. 

When she was in bed she lay for a long time thinking how pretty 
it must be to see the beautiful flowers dancing out in the king's 
castle. "1 wonder jf my flowers have really been there?" And then 
she fell asleep. In the night she woke up again: she had dre^tmcd 
of the flowers, and of the Student with whom the Councilor found 
fault. It was quite quiet in the bedroom where Ida lay; the night- 
lamp burned on the table, and father and mother were asleep. 

"I wonder if my flowers are still lying in Sophy's bed?" she thought 
to herself. "How I should like to know iti" She raised herself a 
little, and looked at the door, which stood ajar: within by the 
flowers and all her playthings. She listened, and then it seemed to 
her as if she heard some one pbying on the piano in the next room, 
but quite softly and prettily, as she had never heard it before. 

"Now all the flowers are certainly dancing in there!" thought J 
"O, how glad 1 should be to see it!" But she dared not get up, I 
she would have disturbed her father and mother. 

"If they would only come Inl" thought she. But the flowers i 
not come, and tlie music continued to play beautifully; then i 
could not bear it any longer, for it was too pretty; she crept oticd 
her liiile bed, and went quietly to the door, and looked into the n 

O, how splendid it was, wh.ii she sawl 

There was no night-lamp burning, but still ic was quite light: 
the moon shone through the window into the middle of the floor; 
it was almost like day. All the hy.-icinths and tulips stood in two 
long rows in the room; there were none at all left at the window — 
there stood the empty flower-pots. On the floor all the flowers were 
dancing very gracefully round each other, making perfect turnc, 
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I holding each ocfaer by the long green leaves as ibey swung 
round. But at die piano sat a great yellow lily, which little Ida had 
certainly itxn in summer; for she remembered how the Student had 
said, "How like that one is to Miss Una." Then he had been laughed 
at by all; bur now it teemed really to little Ida as if the long, yellow 
flower looked like the young lady; and it had just her manners in 
playing— sometimes bending its long, yellow face lo one side, some- 
times to the other, and nodding in tune to the charming music! 
No one noticed little Ida. Then she saw a great blue crocus hop 
inio the middle of the table, where the toys stood, and go to the 
doll's bed and pull the cunains aside; there by the sick flowers, but 
they got up directly, and nodded to the others, to say that they 
wanted to dance too. The old Chimney-sweep doll, whose under- 
lip was broken ofF, stood up and bowed to the pretty flowers: these 
did not look at all ill now; they jumped down to the others, and 
were very merry. 

Then it seemed as if something fell down from the table. Ida 
looked that way. It was the birch rod which was jumping downl 
it seemed almost as if it belonged to the flowers. At any rate it was 
very neat; and a liitle wax doll, with just such a broad hat on its 
bead as the Councilor wore, sat upon it. The birch rod hopped 
about among the flowers on its three legs, and stamped quite loud, 
for it was dancing the mazourka; and the other flowers could not 
manage that dance, because they were too light, and unable to stamp 
like that. 

The wax doll on the birch rod all at once became quite great and 
long, turned itself over the paper flowers, and said, "How can one 
put such things in a child's head? those are stupid fancies!" and 
■hen the wax doll was exactly like the Councilor with the broad 
hat, and looked just as yellow and cross as he. But the paper flowers 
hit him on his thin legs, and then he shrank up again, and became 
quite a little wax doll. That was very amusing to see; and little Ida 
could not resrain her laughter. The birch rod went on dancing, and 
the Councilor was obliged to dance too; it was no use, he might 
make himself great and long, or remain the little yellow wax doll 
with the big black bat. Then the other flowers put in a gtxxl word 

r him, especially those who had loin in the doll's bed, and then 
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tbe birch rod gave over. At the same moment there was 3 loud 
knoclcing at the drawer, inside where Ida's doll, Sophy, lay with 
many other toys. The Chutiney-sweep ran to the edge of the table, 
lay flat down on his stomach, and began to pull the drawer out a 
litde. Then Sophy raised herself, and looked round quite astonidied. 

"There must be a ball here," said she; "why did nobody teil me?" 

"Will you dance with me?" asked the Chimney-sweep. 

"You are a nice sort of fellow to dancel" she r^Ued, and tunud 
her back upon bim. 

Then she seat£d herself upon the drawer, and thought thai one 
of the Bowers would come and ask her; but not one of them cane. 
Then she cou^ed, "HemI hem! hemi" but for all that not one 
came. The Chimney-sweep now danced all alon^ and that was 
BOt at all so bad. 

As none of the Bowers seemed to notice Sophy, she let herself 
fall down from the drawer straight upon the floor, so that there was 
a great noise. The flowers now all came running up, to ask if she 
had not hurt herself; and they were all very polite to her, e^>eciaUy 
the flowers that had lain in her bed. But she had not hurt herself 
at all; and Ma's flowers all thanked her for the nice bed, and were 
kind to her, took her into the middle of the room, where the moon 
ihone in, and danced with her; and all the other flowers formed a 
circle round her. Now Sophy was glad, and said they might ke^ 
her bed, she did not at all mind lying in the drawei. 

But the flowers said, "We thank you heartily, but in any way 
we cannot live Icmg. To-morrow we shall be quite dead. Bat tell 
little Ida she is to bury us out in the garden, where the canary lies; 
then we shall wake up again in sun>mer, and be far more beaiutfuJ-" 

"No, you must not die," said Sophy; and she kissed the flowers. 

Then the room door opened, and a great number of ^eiu^d 
flowers came dancing in. Ida could not imagine whence rhey had 
come; these must certainly all be flowers from the king's castle 
yonder. First of all came two glorious roses, and they had linle gold 
crowns on; they were a king and a queen. Then came the prettiest 
stocks and carnations; and they bowed in all directions. They had 
music with them. Great poppies and peonies blew upon pea-pods 
till they were quite red in the face. The blue hyacinths and the 
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little white snow-dn^ rang just as if ihey had been bdU. That was 
woQilerful musici Then came many oihci flowers, and danced ail 
Dither; the blue violets and the pink primroses, daisies and the 
lilies of the valley. And all the flowers kissed one anotlicr. It was 
beautiful lo look ail 

At last the flowers wished one another good-night; tiien little Ida, 
Do, crept to bed, where she dreamed of all she had seeiL 

When she n»e next morning, she went quickly to die little taU^ 
B> Me if the pretty flowen were still there. She drew ande die ciu- 
tains of the little bed; there were thc7 all, but ihey wwre quite (aded^ 
Ear mure than yesterday. Sophy was lying in the drawer whcie Ida 
bid her; she looked very sleepy. 

"Do you remember what you were to say to rac?" asked little Ua. 

But Sophy looked quite stupid, and did not say a single word. 

"You are not good at alll" said Ida, "And yet they all danced 
with yoiL" 

Then she took a little paper box, on which were painted beautiful 
birds, and opened it, and bid tlie dead flowers in it. 

'That shall be your pretty codin," said she, "and when my cawiiu 

ne to visit me by and by they shall help me to bury you ooiade 
in the garden, so that you may grow again in summer, and bcDome 
Diore beautiful than ever." 

These cousins were two merry boys. Their nama were Ginove 
and Adolphe; their father bad given them tsvo new crou-bows, and 
they brought these with them to show to Ida. She told them about 
itic poor flower* which had died, and then they got leave to bury 
Tbe two boys went first, with their cross-bows on their 
■faodders, and little Ida followed with the dead flowers in tbe pfcny 
box. Out in the gardeo a little grave was du^. Ida ftr*t kissed the 
and then bid them tn the eanh in the boi, and Adolphe 
ive shot with their cross-bows over the gaitt, for they had 
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THE ANGEL 
WtftKCvnt a good diild dies, an angel from heaven comes down 
^ to earth and takes (be dead child in his arms, spreads out his great 
white wings, and flics away over all tbe places the child has kived, and 
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picks quite a handful of flowers, which he carries up lo the Almighiy, 
ihat ihey may bloom in heaven more brightly than on earth. And 
the Father presses all the flowers to His heart; but He kisses the 
flower that pleases Him best, and the flower is then endowed with 
a voice, and can join in the great chorus of praisel 

"See" — this is what an Angel said, as he carried a dead chikl up 
to heaven, and the Child heard, as if in a dream; and they went on 
over the regions of home where the little Child had played, and 
came through gardens with beautiful flowers — "which of these shall 
we take with us to plant in heaven?" asked the Angel. 

Now, there stood near them a slender, beautiful rose-bush; but a 
wicked hand had broken the stem, so that all the branches;, covered 
with half-opened buds, were hanging around, quite withered. 

"The poor rose-bush!" said the Child. "Take it, that it may bloom 
up yonder," 

And the Angel took it, and kissed the Child, and the Ittde one 
half opened his eyes. They plucked some of the rich flowert, but 
also took with them the wild pansy and the despised buttercup. 

"Now we have flowers," said the Child. 

And the Angel nodded, but he did not yet fly upward to heaven. 
It was night and quite silent. They remained in the great city; 
they floated about there in a small street, where by whole heaps oi 
straw, ashes, and sweepings, for it had been removal day. There 
lay fragments of plates, bits of plaster, rags, and old hats, and all 
this did not look well. And the Angel pointed amid all this con- 
fusion to a few fragments of a flower-pot, and to a lump of earth 
which had fallen out, and which was kept together by the roots of 
a great dried field flower, which was of no use, and had therefore 
been thrown out into the street. 

"We will take that with us," said the Angel. "1 will tell you why, 
as we fly onward. 

"Down yonder in the narrow lane, in the low cellar, lived a poor 
sick boy; from his childhood he had been bed-ridden. When he was 
ai his best he could go up and down the room a few times, leaning 
no crutches; that was the utmost he could do. For a few days in 
summer the sun-beams would penetrate for a few hours (o the 
ground of the cellar, and when the poor boy sai there and the sun 
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shone on him, and he looked at the red blood in his three fingers, 
s he held ihem up before his face, he would say, 'Yes, today he has 
been out!' He knew the foicst with m beautiful vernal green only 
from the fau that the neighbor's Uitle son brought him the first 
green branch of a beech-tree, and he held that up over his head, and 
dreamed he was in the beech wood, where the sun shone and the 
birds sang. On a spring day the neighbor's boy brought him also 
field flowers, and among ihem was, by chance, one to which the 
root was still hanging; and so it was planted in a flower-pot, and 
placed by the bed, close to the window. And the flower had been 
planted by a fortunate hand; and it grew, threw out new shoots, 
and bore flowers every year. It became a splendid flower garden to 
the sickly boy — his little treasure here on earth. He watered it, and 
tended it, and took care that it had the bcnc6t of every ray of sun* 
light) down to the latest that struggled in through the narrow win- 
dow ; and the flower itself was woven into his dreams, for it grew 
for him and gladdened his eyes, and spread its fragrance about him; 
and toward it he turned in death, when the Father called him. He 
has now been with the Almighty for a ye.ir; for a year the flower 
has Mood forgotten in the window, and is withered; and thus, at 
the removal, it has been thrown out into the dust of the street. And 
ibis is the poor flower which we have taken into our nosegay; for 
this flower has given more joy than the richest in a queen's garden." 

"But bow do you know all this?" asked the Child. 

"I know it," said the Angel, "for I myself was that boy who walked 
on crutches. I know my flower well." 

And the Child opened his eyes and looked into the glorious, happy 
bee of the Angel; and at the same moment they entered the regions 
where there is peace and joy. And the Father pressed the dead 
Child to His boiom, and then it received wings hke the Angel, and 
Bew hand in hand with him. And the Almighty kissed the dry 
withered fidd flower, and it received a i-oice and sang with all the 
-angels hovering around — some near, and some in wider drdes, 
«nd tome in infinite divancc, hut all e<iually happy. And they all 
jmng — little and great, the gtxxl, happy Child, aitd the poor field 
er that had tain there withered, ihrown among the dun, 10 the 
nibbtsh of the removal day, in the dark narrow hoe. 
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THE FLYING TRUNK 



There was once a merchant, who was so rich ihat he cotiJd 
ibe whole street with gold, and almost have enough left for a 1 
Une. But he did not do that; he knew how lo employ his c 
diflerendy. When he spent a shilling he got hack a crown, s 
clever merchant was he; and this continued till he died. 

His son now got all this money; and he lived merrily, goifl 
the masquerade every evening, making kites out of dollar i 
and playing at ducks and drakes on the sea-coast with gi>ld pieces 
instead of pebbles. In this way the money might soon be spent, and 
indeed it was so. At last he had no more than four shillings left, 
and no clothes to wear but a pair of slippers and an old dressing- 
gown. Now his friends did not trouble themselves any more about 
him, as they could not walk with him in the street, but one of them, 
who was good-nalurcd, sent him an old trunk, with the remark, 
"Pack up!" Yes, that was all very well, but he had nothing to pack, 
therefore he sealed himself in the trunk. 

That was a wonderful trunk. So soon as any one pressed the lock 
the trunk could fly. He pressed it, and whtrrl away flew the trunk 
with him through the chimney and over the clouds, farther and 
farther away. IJut as often as the bottom of the trunk cracked a iJitlc 
he was in great fear lest it might go to pieces, and then he would 
have Hung a fine somersault! In thai way he came to the land of 
tbe Turks. He hid the trunk in a wood under some dry leaves, and 
then went into the town. He could do that very well, for among 
the Turks all the people went about dressed Ukc himself in dressing- 
gown and shppeis. Tlieii he met a nurse with a little child. 

"Here, you Turkish nurse," he began, "what kind of a j 
cude is that close by die (own, in which the windows j 
high up.'" 

•"There dwtUs the Sultan's daughter," replied she. "It is propj 
that she will be tery unhappy respecting a lover; and therefore l 
body may go near her, unless the Sulian and Sultana arc there loo." 

"Thank you!" said the Merchant's Son; and he went out into the 
forest, sealed himself in his trunk, flew on the roof, and crept throitgh 
the window into the Princeu's room. 
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She was lying aikep oa the lafa. and At wu m bMUtifal that 
~ e Merduni's Sao was campcUcd ki kin bcr. Then she awoke, and 
was sunled very much*, but he oii] he was a Turkufa aogd who 

d ooaie down to her ihnuqjh the an, and that pkaied her. 

Thqr nt down tide bjr ade^ and he told her nonn about her eyes; 
^^ 1 he loU her they wen the most f^ohoiu dark Ukrt, and that 
thou^us were swimming about in them Uke mernutds. XoA he 
told her about her fordtcad ; that it wai a snowy mountain with the 
t splendid halls and ptaum. And be told her about the stork 
Ivho brings the lovely little children. 

Yes, those wete fine bistonesl Tbca he asked the Phncesi if she 
would marry him, and she said "Yet," directly. 

~flui you muii come here on Saturday," said she. "llien the Sultan 
and Suluna will be here to tea. They will be very proud thai I am 
to marry a Turkish angeL Hut take care ihat you know a very prcay 
■tory, for both my parents ;irc very fund indeed of stories. My mother 
bkes them high-flown and moral, biu my father likes them merry, 
•o thai one can laugh." 

"Yes, 1 shall bring no marriage gib but a Mory," said he; attd i* 
they paried. But ibe Frinccn gave him a sabre, the sheath «»• 
bnitdered with gold pieces, and that wat very uaeCul to him. 

Now he flew away, bought a imw dressii^-gown, and sat in the 
forest and made up a story; it was to be ready by Saturday, and 
thai was not an e^sy thing. 

By the lime he had finished it Saturday bad come, lite Sultjui 
and his wife and all the coun were at the Princess's to tea. He wai 
fBcdved very graciously. 

"Will you relate us a story?" said the Suhatia; "one that is deep 
and edifying." 

"Yes, bul one that we a>n laugh at," said ihe Sultan. 

"Certainly," he replied; and so began. And nuw hsten well. 

"There was otKe a bundle of Matches, and thoee Matches won 
panicularly proud of tbdr high dexeot. Their genealogical tree, 
that ii to say, the great fir-tree of which each tif them was a little 
spljmer, had been a great uU tree out in the forest. Tlte M;itches 
DOW lay between a Tindcr4x» and an old Iron Pot; and they were 
tcUing about ihe days of their youth. "Yes, when we wetv upon t] 
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green boughs,' they said, 'then we really were upon the green bou^l 
Every morning and evening there was diamond tea for us, — I mean 
dew; we had sunshine all day long whenever the sun shone, and 
all the Ultle birds had to tell stories. We could see very well ihai 
we were rich, for the other uees were only dressed out in summer, 
while our family had the means to wear green dresses In the winter 
as well. But then the wood-cutter came, like a great revolution, and 
our family was broken up. The head of the family got an appoint' 
ment as mainmast in a first-rate ship, which could sail round tbc 
world if necessary; the other branches went to other places, and 
now we have the office of kindling a light for the vulgar herd. That's 
how we grand people came to be in the kitchen.' 

" 'My fate was of different kind,' said the Iron Pot, which stood 
next to the Matches. 'From the beginning, ever since I came into 
the world, there has been a great deal of scouring and cooking done 
in me. I look after the practical part, and am the first here in the 
house. My only pleasure is to sit in my place after dinner, very clean 
and neat, and to carry on a sensible conversation with my comrades. 
But except the Water-pot, which is sometimes taken down into the 
coutt-yard, we always live within our four walls. Our only news- 
monger is the Market Basket; but he speaks very uneasily about 
the government and the people. Yes, the other day there was ao 
old pot that fell down, from fright, and burst. He's liberal, I can 
tell you!' — 'Now you're ulking too much,' the Tinder-box inter- 
rupted, and the steel struck against the flint, so that sparks flew out. 
'Shall we not have 3 merry evening.'' 

"'Yes, let us talk abotii who is the grandest,' said the Matches. 

" "No, I don't like to talk about myself.' retorted the Pot. 'Let us 
get up an evening entertainment. 1 will begin. I will tell 3 iiory 
from real life, something that every one has experienced, so that we 
can easily imagine the situation, and take pleasure in it. On the 
Baltic, by the Danish shore'— 

"'That's a pretty beginning!' cried all the Plaies. 'That will be 
a story we shall like.* 

" "Yes, it happened to me in my youth, when ! lived in a family 
where (he furniture was polished, the floors sooured, and new cur- 
tains were put up every fortnight.* 
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' 'What an interesting way you have of telling 
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a story r said the 
>m. 'One can tell directly that a nun is speaking who 
woman's society. There's something pure runs through 



Carpet Br( 
has been i 
it.' 

"And the Pot went on telling his story, and the end was as good 
a< the beginning. 

"All the Plates rarcled with joy, and the Carpet Broom brought 
sotne green parsley out of the dust-hole, and pui it like a wreath on 
the Pot, for he knew that it would vex the others. 'If 1 crown him 
to-day,' it (bought, 'be will crown me to-morrow.' 

"'Now I'll dance,' said the Fire Tongs; and they danced. Pre- 
serve usi how that implement could lift up one legl The old chair- 
cushion burst to see it. 'Shall I be crowned too^' thought the Tongs; 
and indeed a wreath was awarded. 

"They're only common people, after all!' thought the Matches. 

"Now the Tea-urn was to sing; but she said she had taken cold, 
and could not sing unless she felt boiling within. But that was only 
affectation: she did not want to sing, except when she was in the 
parlor with the grand people. 

"In the window sat an old Quill Pen, with which the maid gen- 
erally wrote: there was nothing remarkable about this pen, except 
that it had been dipped too deep into the ink, but she was proud of 
that. 'If the Tea-uro won't sing,* she said, 'she may leave it alone. 
Outside hangs a nightingale in a cage, and he can sing. He hasn't 
had any education, but this evening we'll say nothing about that.* 

*■ 'I think it very wrong,' said the Tea-ketde — he was the kitchen 
siogcr, and half-brother to the Tea-urn — 'that that rich and foreign 
bird should be listened tol Is that patriotic? Let the Market Basket 
dedde.' 

*■ 'I am vexed,* said the Market Basket. 'No one can imagine how 
mticfa I am secretly vexed. Is that a proper way of spending the 
ewniitg? Would it ikm be more sensible to put the house in order? 
Let each one go to his own place, and 1 will arrange the whole game. 
Thai would be quite aimihei' thing.' 

*"Yn, let us make a disturbance,' cried they all. Then the door 

opened, and the maid came in, and they all stood still; not one 

, aticrtl. Btit there was n« one pot among tbcm who did not know ^ 
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what he could do, aod how grand be vas. 'Yes, if I had Ukaif 

ooe iboughl, 'U might have been a very merry evemng.' 

"The servant girl took the Matches and Ughted the Are wttli 
Mercy! how they sputtered and burst out into flamel 'Now ev«T 
one can tee,' thought they, 'that we axe the ftnl. How wc ahint! 
what a lightl' — and they burned out." 

"That was a capital story," said the Sujtana. "1 feel myself quitt 
carried away to the kitchen, to the Matches. Yes, now thou ifaall 
marry our daughter." 

"Yes, certainly," said the Sultan, "thou shall marry our "^^''gV* 
on Monday." 

And they called him thou, because he was to belong to the fanilfi 

The wedding was decided on, and on the evening before it the 
whole city was illuminated. Biscuits and cakes were thrown "TTfUg 
the people, the street boys stood on their toes, called out "Hurrabr' 
and whistled on their fingers. It was uncommonly splendid. 

"Yes, I shall have to give something as a treat," thought the McF- 
chant's Son. So he bought rockets and crackers, and every imagin- 
able son of fire-work, put them all into his trunk, and flew up into 
the air. 

"Crackl" bow they went, and how they went offi All the Tuda 
hopped up with such a start that their slippers flew about their 
ears; such a meteor they had never yet seen. Now they ootiU 
understand that it must be a Turkish angel who was going to many 
the Princess. 

What stories people tell! Every one whom he asked about il had 
seen it in a separate way; but one and all thotight it Btw. 

"I saw the Turkish angel himself," said one. "He had eyes Eke 
glowing stars, and a bc;ird like foaming water." 

"He Sew up in a &ery mantle," said another; "the most lovely 
little cherub peeped forth from among the folds." 

Yes, they were wonderful things that he heard; and on the itA- 
lowing day he was to be married. 

Now he went back to the forest to rest himself in his trunk, Btit 
what h»d become of that ? A spark from the fircsworks kid set fire 
to it, and the trunk was burned to adics. He could not fiy any mon^ 
and could not get to his bride. 
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She uood all (by on ihe roof waiting; and most likely the is wait 
ng still. But he wanders through the world, telling fairy tales; but 
are not so merry as that one he told about the Matches. 

THE TINDER-BOX 

Thexe came a Soldier marching along the high road— on^, two! 
One, twol He had his knapsack on his back and a sabre by his side, 
for he had been in (he wars, and now he wanted to go home. And 
on the way he met with an old Witch: she was very hideous, and 
her under lip hung down upon her breast. She said, "Good evening. 
Soldier. What a fine sword you have, and what a big knapsackl 
You're a proper soldierl Now you shall have as much money at 
you like to have." 

"1 thank you, you old WitchI" said the Soldier. 

"Do you see that great tree?" quoth the Witch; and she pointed to 
a tree which stood beside them. "It's quite hollow inside. You must 
climb to the top and then you'll see a hole, through which you can 
let yourself down and get deep into the tree. I'll tie a rope round 
your body, so that I can pull you up ag;un when you call me." 

"What am 1 to do down in the treci*" asked the Soldier. 

"Get money," replied the Witch. "Listen to me. When you come 
down to the earth under the tree, you will find yourself in a great 
hall: it is quite light, for above three hundred bmps are burning 
there. Then you will see three doors; these you can open, for the 
keys are hanging there. If you go into the first chamber, you'll see 
a great chest in the middle of the floor; on this chest sits a do^, ajid 
he's got a pair of eyes as big as two iea-«ups. But you need not care 
for that, ni give you my blue checked apron, and you can spread 
it out upon the floor; then go up quickly and take the dog, and set 
him on my apron; then open the chest, and take as nuny shillings 
as you like. They are of copper: if you prefer silver, you must go 
into the second chamber. But there sits a dog with a pair of eyes 
as lug as mill-wheels. But do not care for that. Set him upon my 
iproo, and take some nf the money. And if you want gold, you can 
'lave that too — in fact, as much ai you can carry — if you go into the 
dtird chamber. But the dog that siu on the moiwy-ciiest then has 
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two eyes as big as round towers. He is a fierce dog, you insjr be 
sure; but you needn't be afraid, for all that. Only set him oa my 
apron, and he won't hurt you; and take out of the chest as much 
gold as you like." 

"That's noi so bad," said the Soldier. "But what am I to give you, 
you old Witch? for you will not do it for nothing, I fancy." 

"No," replied the Witch, "not a single shilling will 1 have. YoB 
shall only bring me an old Tinder-box which my grandmother ftw^ 
got when she was down there lasL" 

"Then tie the rope round my body," cried the Soldier. 

"Here it is," said the Witch, "and here's my blue checked apron." 

Then the Soldier climbed up into the tree, let himself slip down 
into the hole, and stood, as the Witch had said, in the great hall 
where the three hundred lamps were burning. 

Now he opened the first door. Ugh! there sat the dog with eyes 
as big as tea-cups, staring at him. "You're a nice fellowl" exclaimed 
the Soldier; and he set him on the Witch's apron, and took as many 
copper shillings as his pockets would hold, and then locked the chest, 
set the dog on it again, and went into the second chamber. Ahal 
there sat the dog with eyes as big as mill-wheels, 

"Vou should not stare so hard at me," said the Soldier; "you might 
■train your eyes." And he set the dog upon the Witch's apron. And 
when he saw the silver money in the chest, he threw away all the 
copper money he had, and filled his pockets and his knapsack with 
silver only. Then he went into the third chamber. O, but that was 
horridi The dog there really had eyes as big as towers, and they 
turned round and round in his head like wheels. 

"Good evening!" said the Soldier; and he touched his cap, for he 
had never seen such a dog as that before. When he h.id looked at 
him a little more closely, he thought, "That will do," and lifted him 
cbwn In the floor, and opened the chest. Mercyl what a quantity of 
gold was there! He could buy %viih it the whole town, and die sugar 
sucking-pigs of the cake woman, and all the tin soldiers, whips, and 
rocking-horses in the whole world. Yes. that was a quantity of 
money! Now the Soldier threw away all the silver coin with which 
he had filled his pockets and his knapsack, and took gold instead: 
yes, all his pockets, his knapMck, his boots, and his cap were fi" 
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to that he could scarcely walk. Now indeed he had plenty of money. 
He put the dog on the chest, shut the door, and then called up 
through the tree, "Now pull me up, you old Witch." 

"Have you the Tinder-box?" asked the Witch. 

"Pbgue on it!" exclaimed the Soldier, "! had clean forgotten that." 
And he went and brought it. 

The Witch drew him up, and he stood on the high road again, 
with pockets, boots, knapsack, and cap full of gold. 

"What are you going to do with the Tinder-box?" asked the 
Soldier. 

"That's nothing to you," retoned the Witch. "You've had your 
money; juM give me the Tinder-box." 

"Nonsense!" said the Soldier. "Tell me direcdy what you're going 
to do with it or I'll draw my sword and cut off your head." 

"Nol" cried the Witch. 

So the Soldier cut ofl her he.nd. There she lay! But he tied up 
all his money in her apron, took it on his back like a bundle, put 
the Tinder-box in his pocket, and went straight off toward the town. 

That was a splendid town! And he put up at the very best inn, 
and asked for the finest rooms, and ordered his favorite dishes, for 
now he was rich, as he had so much money. The servant who had 
to dean his boots certainly thought them a remarkably old pair for 
such a rich gentleman; but he had not bought any new ones yet. 
The next day he procured proper boots and handsome clothes. Now 
our Soldier had become a fine gentleman; and the people told him 
of all the splendid things which were in their city, and about the 
King, and what a pretty Princess the King's daughter was. 

"Where can one get to sec her?" asked the Soldier. 

"She is not to be seen at all," said they all together; "she lives in 
a great copper castle, with a great many walls and towers round 
about itt nn one hut the king may go in and out there, for it has 
been prophesied that she shall marry a conunon K^dicr. and the 
King can*! bear thai." 

"I should like to see her," thought the Soldier; hut he could not 
get leave to do ». Now he lived merrily, went to the theatre, drove 
in the King's gartlcn. and gave much money to the poor; and this 
wiu very kind of him, for he knew from old times bow hard it u 
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when one has not a shilliDg. Now he was rich, had fine dochest ioA 
gained many £riends, who all said he was a rare one, a true cavalier: 
and chat pltased the Soldier well. But as he spent money every djy 
and never earned any, he had at last orjy two shillings left; and he 
was obliged to turn out of the fine rooms in which he had dwelt, 
and had to live in a little garret under the roof, and clean his 
boots for himself, and mend them with a darning needle. None 
of his friends came to see him, for there were too many stairs to 
climb. 

It was quite dark one evening, and he could not even buy hinueU 
a candle, when it occurred to him that there was a candle-end in 
the Tinder-iiox which he had taken out of the hollow tree into which 
the Witch bad helped him. He brought out the Tinder-box and 
the candle end; but as soon as he struck Bre and the sparks rose up 
from the flint, the door flew open, and the dog who had eyes as 
big as a couple of tea<ups, and whom he had seen in the lice, ; 
before him, and said, — 

"What are my lord's commands?" 

"What is this?" said the Soldier. "That's a famous Tlndei 
if I can get everything with it that 1 wanti Bring me some r 
said he to the dog; and whiii^! the dog was gone, and whitl^B 
was back again, with a great bag full of shillings in his raoud 

Now the Soldier knew what a capital Tinder-box this was. If 1 
struck it once, the dog came who sat upon the chest of copper 
money; if he struck it twice, the dog who had the silver; and if he 
struck it three times, then appeared the dog who had the gold. Now 
the Soldier moved back into ihe fine rooms, and appeared again in 
handsome clothes; and all his friends knew him again, and cared 
very much for him indeed. 

Once he thought to himself, "It is a very strange thing that one 
cannot get to see the Princess. They all say she is very beautiful; 
hut what is the use of that, if she has always lo sit In the great a>(v 
per castle with the many towers P Can 1 not get to sec her at all? 
Where is my Tinder-box?" And so he struck a light, and ivAuJ(} 
came the dog with eyes as big as tea-cups. 

"It is midnight, certainly," said the Soldier, "but I should very 
much like to see the Princess, only for one little moment.'' 
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e <iog was outside the door direcdy, and, before the So 
thought it, came back with the Princess. She sat upon the ( 
back and slept; and every 00c could sec she was a real princess, I 
she was so lovely. The Soldier could not refrain from kissing hef, 
for be was a thorough soldier. Then the dog ran back again with 
the Princess. But when morning came, and the King and Queen 
were drinking tea, the Princess said she had bad a strange dream 
the night before, about a dog and a soldier — that she had ridden 
upon the dog, and the soldier had kissed her. 

"That would be a fine history!" said the Queen. 

So one of the old court ladies had to waich the next night by the 
Priocess's bed, to see if this was really a dream, or what it might be. 

The Soldier bad a great longing to see the lovely Princess again; 
so the dog came in the night, took her a^vay, and ran as fast as be 
could. But the old lady put on water-boots, and ran )ust as fast 
after him. When she saw that they both entered a great house, she 
thought, "Now I know where it is;*' and with a bit of chalk she 
drew a great cross on the door. Then she went home and lay dowit, 
and the dog came up with the Princess; bui when he saw that there 
was a cross drawn on the door where the Soldier Uved, he took a 
piece of chalk too, and drew crosses on all the doors in the town. 
And that was cleverly done, for now the lady could not find the 
right door, because all the doors had crosses upon them. 

In the morning early came the King and Queen, the old court 
lady and all the officers, to see where it was the Princess had been. 
"Here it is!" said the King, when he saw the first door with a cross 
upon it. "No, my dear husband, it is there!" said the Queen, who 
deserted another door which also showed a cross. "But there is one> 
and there is one!" said all, for wherever they looked there were 
crosses on the doors. So they saw that it would a\-ail them nothing 
if they searched on. 

But the Queen was an exceedingly clever WDaun« who could do 
more than ride in a coach. She took bcf great gold scissors, cut a 
(Mece of silk into pieces, and made a neat little bag; this bag she 
filled with fine wheat Bour, and tii!d it on the Princess's back; and 
when that was done, she cut a little hole in the bag, so that the flour 
would be scattered along all the way which the Princess should tak^ J 
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In the night the dog came again, took the Princess on hit back, 
and ran with her to the Soldier, who loved her very much, and would 
gladly have been a prince, so that he might have her for his vrtit. 
The dog did not notice at all how the flour ran out in a sucam from 
the castle to the windows of the Soldier's house, where he ran up 
the wall with the Princess. In the morning the King and the Queen 
saw well enough where their daughter had been, and they look ihc 
Soldier and put him in prison. 

There he sat. O, but it was dark and disagreeable therel And 
they said to him, "To-morrow you shall be hanged." That was QCM 
amusing to hear, and he had left his Tinder-box al the inn. In the 
morning he could see, through [he iron grating of the window, how 
the people were hurrying out of the town to see him hanged. He 
heard the drums beat and saw the soldiers marching. All the people 
were running out, and among ihem was a shoemaker's boy witl) 
leather apron and slippers, and he galloped so fast that one of iut 
slippers flew o0, and came right against the wall where the Soldier 
sat looking through the iron grating. 

"Halloo, you shoemaker's boy! you needn't be in such a hurry," 
cried the Soldier to him: "it will not begin till I come. But il 
you will run to where 1 lived, and bring me my Tinder4>o)t 
you shall have four shillings: but you must put your best leg 
foremost." 

The shoemaker's boy wanted to get the four shillings, so he went 
and brought the Tinder-box, and — well, we shall hear now whai 
happened. 

Outside the town a great gallows had been built, and round U 
stood the soldiers and many hundred thousand people. The King 
and Queen sat on a splendid throne, op[«isile to the judges and the 
whole council. The Soldier already stoo<l upon the ladder; but as 
ihey were about to put the rope round his neck, he said that before 
a poor criminal suffered his punishment an innocent request was 
always granted to him. He wanted very much to smoke a pipe oE 
tc^acco, and it would be the last pipe he should ^moke in the world. 
The King would not say "No" to this; so the Soldier took his Tmder- 
box, and struck fire. One — (wo, — three! — and there suddenly stood 
all the dogs — the one with the eyes as big as tea-cups, the one with 
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as large as mill-wheels, and the one who^ eyes were as big as 
mod towers. 

"Help me now, so that 1 may not be hanged," said the Soldier. 
And [he dogs fell upon the judges and all the council, seized one 
ly the leg and another by the nose, and tossed them all many feet 
ilo the air, so that they fell down and were all broken to pieces. 
"1 won't 1" cried the King; but the biggest dog took him and the 
>ucca, and threw ihem after the others. Then the soldiers were 

id, and the people cried, "Litde Soldier, you shall be our king, 

nurry the beautiful Princess!" 
So ihey put the Soldier into the King's ouch, and all the three 
)gs daned on in Cront and cried "Hurr.ihl" and the boys whistled 
irough their fingers, and the soldiers presented arms. The Princess 
ime out of the copper castle, and became Queen, and she liked that 
ell enough. The wedding lasted a week, and the three dogs sat 
the table too, and opened their eyes wider than ever at all 



THE BUCKWHEAT 

OpTtN after a thunder-storm, when one passes a field in which 
Kkwheat is growmg, it appears quite blackened and singed. It 
just as if a flame of fire had passed across it; and then the country- 
lan says, "It got that from lightning." But whence has it received 
tat? I will tell you what the sparrow told me about it, and the 
larrow heard it from an old willow-iree which stood by a buck> 
heat field, and still stands there. It is quite a great venerable 
i^illow-tree, but crippled and old: it is burst in the middle, and 
tass and brambles grow out of the cleft; the tree bends forward, 

lOd the branchei hang quite down to the groimd. as if they were 

oag green hair. 
On all the fields round about corn was growing, not only rye 
ind barley, but also oats; yes, the most capital oats, which when ripe, 

ook like a number of little yellow canary birds silting upon a spray. 

rhe corn stood smiling, and the richer an ear was the deeper did it 
end in pious humility. 
But there was also a field of buckwheat, and this field was exaaly 
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opposite to the old WiUow-uee. The Buckwheat did not bend it 

alt like the rest of the grain, but stood up proudly and stiffly. 

"I'm as rich as any corn-ear," said he. "Moreover, I'm very inudi 
handsomer: my flowers are beautiful as the blossoms of the a^it- 
tree: it's quite a delight to look upon me and mine. Do you kuom 
anything more splendid than we are, you old Willow-tree?" 

And the old Willow-tree nodded his head, just as if be wouM 
have said, "Yes, that's true enoughl" 

But the Buckwheat spread itself out from mere vaingluryt aful 
said, "The stupid treel he's so old that the grass grows in his body." 

Now a terrible storm came on: all the field flowers folded theii 
leaves together or bowed their liiile heads while the storm passed 
I over them, but the Buckwheat stood erect in its pride. 

"Bend your head like us," said the Flowers. 

"I've not the slightest cause to do so," replied the Buckwheat. 

"Bend your head as we do," cried the various Crops, "Now the 
Storm comes flying on. He has wings that reach from the 
just down to the earth, and he'll beat you in halves before 
cry for mercy." 

"Yes, but I won't bend," quoth the Buckwheat. 

"Shut up your (lowers and bend your leaves," said the old 
tree. "Don't look up at the lightning when the cloud bursts: 
men do not do that, for in the lightning one may look into heavuit 
but the light dazzles even men; and what would happen to 
we dared do so — we, the plants of the field, that are much lets 
than they?" 

"Much less worthy!" cried the Buckwheat. "Now I'U ji 
straight up into heaven." 

And it did so, in its pride and vainglory. It was as if the! 
world were on fire, so vivid ivas the lightning. 

When afterward the bad weather had passed by, the flowi 
the crops stood in the still, pure air, quite refreshed by the rail 
the Buckwheat was burned coal-black by the lightning, and 11 
now like a dead weed upon the field. 

And the old WlUow-trce waved its branches in the wind, and great 
drops of water fell down out of the green leaves, just as if the tree 
wepL 
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And the Sparrowi asked, "Why do you weep? Here evexyihing 
so cheerful: see how the sun shines: see how the clouds sail oru 

Do you not breathe the Kent of flowers and bushes? Why do you 

weep. Willow-tree?" 
And the WilIow-(ree told them of the pride of the Buckwheat, of 

its vainglory, and of the punishmeoi which always follows such sin. 
1. who tell you this tale, have heard it from the sparrows. They told 

jt to me one evening when 1 begged ihera to give me a story. 

THE BELL 

People said, "The evening-bell is sounding, the sun is setting." A 
strange wondrous tone was heard in the narrow streets of a large 
(own. It was Uke the sound of a church-bell: but it was only heard 
for a moment, for the rolling of the carnages, and the voices of the 
multitude made too great a noise. 

Those persons who were walking about the town, where ttie 
bouses were further apart, with gardens or little fields between tfaem, 
could see the evening sky still better, and heard the sound of the bell 
much mure distinctly. It was as if the tones came from a church in 
the still forest; people looked thitherward, and fell their minds 
.attuned most solemnly. 

A bng time passed, and people said to each other,— "I wonder if 
there is a churcli out in ihe wood? The bell has a tone that is won- 
drous sweet; let us stroll thither, and examine the matter nearer." 
And the rich people drove out, and the poor walked, but the way 
«eemed strangely long to them; and when they came to a clump of 
-inllowt which grew on the skirts of the forest, they sat down, and 
looked up at the long branches, and fatKicd they were now in ilie 
depth of the green wood. The confectioner of the town came out, and 

[ up his booth there; and soon after came another confectioner, 
who huBg a bell over his stand, as a sign or oriument, but it had no 
', tad It was tarred over to preserve it from tlie rain. When 
ill the people returned home, they said it had been very romantic, 
ftnd that it was quite a dilTcreni sort of thing to a picnic or lea- 
[y. There were three persons who asserted they had penetrated 
D the end oC the forest, tuid that they had always heard the wonder- 
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fill sounds of the bell, but it had seemed 10 ibem at if it tud c 
from the town. One wrote a whole poem about it, and said (Iw bdl 
sounded like the voice of a mother 10 a good dear child, and tJial 00 
melody was sweeter than the tones of the bell. The king of the couo- 
try was also observant of it, and vowed that he who could discover 
whence the sounds proceeded should have the title of ''Universal 
Uell-ringcr," even if it were not really a bell. 

Many persons now went to the wood, for the sake of getting the 
place, but one only returned with a sort of explanation; for nobody 
went far enough, that one not farther than the others. However, he 
said that the sound proceeded from a very large owl, in a hollow tree; 
a sort of learned owl, that continually knocked its head against the 
branches. But whether the sound cime from his head or from the 
hollow tree, that, no one could say with certainty. So now he got the 
place of "Universal Bell-ringer," and wrote yearly a short tre 
"On the Owl;" hut everybody was just as wise as before. 

It was the day of Confirmation. The clergyman had spokd 
touchingly, the children who were confirmed had been j 
moved; it was an eventful day for ihem; from children they b 
all at once grown-up persons; it was as if their infant souls were n 
to fly all at once into persons with more understanding. The sun K 
shining gloriously; the children that had been confirmed went i 
of the town, and from the wood was b<irne toward them the si 
of the unknown btll with wonderful distinctness. They all i 
diately felt a wish to go thither; .1II except three. One of them t 
to go home to try on a ball-dress, for it was just the dress and-| 
ball which had caused her to be confirmed this time, for other 
she would not have come; the other was a poor boy who had bor- 
rowed his coat and boots to [>e confirmed in from the innkeeper's 
son. and he was to give them back by a certain hour; the third said 
that he never went to a strange place if his parents were not 
with him; that he had always been a good boy hitherto, and would 
still be so now that he was confirmed, and that one ought not to 
laugh at him for it: the others, however, did make fun of him, 
after all. 

There were three, therefore, that did noi go; the others I: 
on. The sun shone, the birds sang, and the c-htldrcn sang i 
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ich held the other by the liand; for as yet they had none of them 
any high olhce, and were all of eqiuil rank in the eye of God. 

But two of the youngest soon grew lired, and both returned to 
town; two Utile girls sat down, and twined garlands, so they did not 
go either; and when the others reached the willow-tree, whwe the 
confectioner was, they said, "Now we are there! In reality the bell 
does not exist; it is only a fancy that people have taken into their 
beads!" 

At the same moment the bell sounded deep in the wood, so dear 
and solemnly that five or six determined to penetrate somewhat 
further. It was so thick, and the foliage so dense that it was quite 
fatiguing to proceed. Woodroof and anemones grew almost too 
high; blooming convolvuluses and blackberry-bushes hung in long 
garlands from tree to tree, where the nightingale sang and the sun- 
beams were playing: it was very beautiful, but it was no place for 
girls to go; their clothes would get so torn. Large blocks of stone 
lay there, overgrown with moss of every color; the fresh spring 
bubbled forth, and made a strange gurgling soimd. 

"That surely cannot be the bell," said one of ihe children, lying 
down and listening; "this must be looked to." So he remained, 
and let the others go on without him. 
They afterwards came to a little house, made of braiKhes and the 
irk of trees: a large wild apple-irce bent over it, as if it would 
lower down all its blessings on the roof, where roses were blooming, 
e long stems twined round the gable, on which there hung a small 
ell. 

Was it that which people had beard? Yes: everybody was unani- 
' lous on the subject, except one, who said that the bell was too small 
"and too fine to be heard at so great a distance, and besides, it had very 
different tones from those that could move a human heart in such a 
rrunner. It was a king's son who spoke; whereon the others said, 
"Such people always want to be iviscr than everybody cite," 

They now let him go on alone; and as he went, his breast was 
filled fTKire and more with the forest solitude; but he still heard the 
little bell with which the others were so satisfied, and now and then, 
when th* wind blew, he could also hear the pctsplc singing who were 
sitting at tea where the confcctioocr had his tent ; but the deep sound 
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e louder; it was almost as if an organ were 
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of the bell 

ing it, and the tones came from the left hand, the side where the 
heart is placed. A rustling was heard in the bushes, and a little boy 
stood before the King's Son; a boy in wooden shoes, and Mfith so 
short a jacket that one could see what long wrists he had. Both 
knew each other; the boy was that one among the children who 
could not come because he had to go home and return his jacket 
and boots to the innkeeper's son. This he had done, and was now 
going on in wooden shoes and in his humbler dress, for the bell 
sounded with so deep a tone, and with such strange power, that 
proceed he must. 

"Why, then, we can go together," said the King's Son. But the 
poor child that had been confirmed was quite ashamed; he looked 
at his wooden shoes, pulled at the short sleeves of his jacket, and 
said, "He was afraid he could not walk so fast; besides, he thought 
that the bell must be looked for to the right; for that was the place 
where all sorts of beautiful things were to be found." 

"But there we shall not meet," said the King's Son, nodding at the 
same time to the Poor Boy, who went into the darkest, thickest part 
of the wood, where the thorns tore his humble dress, and scratched 
his face, and hands, and feet, till they bled. The King's Son got some 
scratches, too; but the sun shone on his path, and it is him that we 
will follow, for he was an excellent and resolute youth. 

"I must and will find the bell," said he, "even if 1 am obliged to go 
to the end of the world." 

The ugly apes sat upon the trees, and grinned. "Shall we thrash 
him?" said they; "shall we thrash him? He is the sod of a king!" 

But on he went, without being disheartened, deeper and de^xr 
into the wood, where the most wonderful flowers were growing. 
There stood white Ulies with blood-red stamens; sky-blue tuhps, 
which shone as they waved in the winds; and apple-trees, the apples 
of which looked exacdy like large soap-bubbles: so only think how 
the trees must have sparkled in the sunshine! Around the nicest 
green meads, where the deer were playing in the grass, grew mag- 
nificent oaks and beeches; and i£ the bark of one of the trees was 
cracked, there grass and long creeping plants grew in the crevices. 
And there were large, calm lakes there too, in which white swans 
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were iwimming, and beat the air with their wings. The King's Soa 
often stood still and listened. He thought the bell sounded from the 
depths of these still lakes; but then he remarked again that the tone 
proceeded not from there, but farther off, from out the depths of the 
forest, 

The sun now set; the atmospliere glowed like fire. It was still in 
the woods, so very still; and he fell on his knees, sung his evening 
hymn, and said: "1 cannot find what 1 seek; the sun is going down, 
and night is coming — the dark, dark night. Yet perhaps I muy be 
able once more to see the round, red sun before he entirely disap- 
pears. 1 will climb up yonder rock." 

And he seized hold of the creeping-plants, and the roots of trees, — 

climbed up tlie moist stones where the water-snakes were writhing 

and the toads were croaking — and he gained the summit before the 

m tun had quite gone down. How magnlBcent was the sight from this 

b Jieightl The sea — the great, the glorious sea, that dashed its long 

B waves against the coast — was stretched out before him. And yonder, 

"J where sea and sky meet, stood the sun, hke a large, shining altar, all 

melted together in ihe moM glowing colors. And the wood and the 

sea sang 3 song of rejoicing, and his heart sang with the rest: all 

^^Baiure was a vast, holy church, in which the trees and the buoyant 

^■buds were the pillars, flowers and grass the velvet carpeting, and 

^^kavea itself the large cu[wla. The red colors above faded away as 

^^K sun vanished, but a million stars were lighted, a million lamps 

shone; and the King's Son spread out his arms toward heaven, and 

wood, and sea; when at the same moment, coming by a path to the 

right, appeared, in his wooden shoes and jacket, the Poor Boy who 

had been confirmed with him. He had followed his own path, and 

had a-ached the spot just as soon as the Son of the King had done. 

Tbcy ran toward each other, and stood together, hand in Iiand, in 

the vast church of nature and of poetry, while over them sounded 

■he invisible, holy bell; blessed spirits floated around them, and lifted 

r voices in a rejoicing hallduJAh! 
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